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THE SESSION AND THE MINISTRY. 


THE Session came in like a lion; 
it has certainly gone out like a 
lamh. Those who have read day 
by day the parliamentary debates, 
with their melancholy record of 
motions withdrawn and Bills de- 
feated, still more those whom choice 
or necessity has led night after night 
to the benches or galleries of St. 
Stephen’s, will retain this impression 
of the session above all others—that 
it has been a failure. The Opposi- 
tion glory in the fact—old members 
deplore it—young members joke 
about it—Lord John is confessedly 
‘discouraged,’ probably disgusted 
by it—but all admit it. When 
Parliament met in the winter, 
great were the expectations of all 
parties. Mr. Disraeli was to make a 
show-up of Mr. Gladstone’s finance; 
Lord Derby was to unmask the Earl 
of Aberdeen’s treachery—such were 
the hopes of one party, while others 
looked confidently forward to a plen- 
tiful harvest of domestic reform. 
The representation was to be 
amended—the Law of Settlement 
to be improved—consciences to be 
relieved—the Civil Service to be 
remodelled—the universities to be 
liberalized—the people to be edu- 
cated. 

The chiefs of both parties appeared 
willing to gratify the expectations 
of their followers. The Queen’s 
speech set forth a programme in 
which all the above reforms in one 
shape or another were included; 
while on the very first night of the 
session after the Prince Albert 
bubble had burst, the war-note of 
the Opposition was sounded; the 
shortcomings, if not the overt trea- 
chery of the Premier, were darkly 
hinted at, and Mr. Disraeli moved 
for an ominously long list of finan- 
cial returns, which seemed to indi- 
cate his intention of proceeding 
forthwith to ‘crumple up’ the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Such was the state of affairs in 
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February: how do matters stand 
now at the close of the session in 
September? The Oxford Bill has 
been passed—a good measure, for 
which, however, the country is cer- 
tainly indebted to others rather 
than its original authors. On the 
other hand the Reform Bill has been 
abandoned, doubtless a wise and 
necessary concession had it stood 
alone, but unfortunately it headed 
a lengthy list; the Civil Service 
Bill vulked to no hostile pressure ; 
the Oaths Bill and the Scotch 
Education Bill have been not with- 
drawn but defeated. Notwith- 
standing all this Lord Aberdeen is 
still Prime Minister, and the finances 
of the country are still entrusted to 
the much impugned administration 
of Mr. Gladstone. So far, then, it 
would appear that both sides have 
failed, and the battle is drawn. 
Such would indeed be the case, had 
this session been like other sessions. 
But that grievous disturbing influ- 
ence, which has so marked the tone 
of society and of literature during 
the last six months has, as was to be 
expected, pre-eminently asserted it- 
self within the walls of Parliament. 
It soon became evident that the war, 
and nothing but the war, would be 
the object of almost undivided atten- 
tion in the House of Commons; that 
on this question alone would the 
confidence of Parliament in the 

resent Ministry be fairly tested. 
‘ connexion with this subject, the 
Government have three times staked 
their position upon the issue of a 
division ; twice, on the Malt Tax and 
the Exchequer Bonds, they obtained 
triumphant majorities; the third 
time, on Lord Dudley Stuart’s mo- 
tion for an autumnal session, they 
appealed to the decision of the 

ouse as indicative of their general 
confidence in the administration, 
and not a single voice was raised in 
favour of the hostile proposition. 
Apart, therefore, from the solid 
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advantages of the Oxford Bill, and 
the change effected in the system of 
collecting the revenue—we hardl 

venture to include an untried Bri- 
bery Bill in this category—the main 
result of the Session may be fairly 
stated thus: supplies have been 
voted to carry on the war, and 
Parliament has expressed its confi- 
dence in the Government to whom 
the duty of carrying on that war is 
entrusted. Whose fault is it that 
more has not been done? Towhom 
are we to charge the loss of all those 
salutary reforms which were pro- 
mised us? ‘To a certain extent, 
perhaps, to the Government. If 
their supporters have not fairly 
stood by them, yet have they always 
stood fairly by their supporters ? 
If the Foxes and the Crossleys were 
found, in pursuance of a crotchet, 
riding their voluntary hobbyhorse 
in the same lobby with Mr. Disraeli 
and Mr, Newdegate, yet had not 
the Vernon Smiths and the Labou- 
cheres—to say nothing of the Brights 
and the Cobd ens, the old Whigs as 
well as the young Radicals—some 
reason to complain of a liberal 
Ministry which voted in favour of 
Church-ratesas an institution closely 
allied to the Church establishment 
and the monarchy, who opposed the 
admission of Protestant ionniaes 
into so-called Protestant univer- 
sities? Had not the country some 
reason to complain, if, at a time 
when a change in our war estab- 
lishment seemed essential to the 
vigorous conduct of the war, and 
therefore to the upholding of the 
national honour, Ministers seemed 
occupied with matters of merely 
personal interest; if the ‘ dignity’ 
of Lord John and the ‘feelings’ of 
the Duke of Newcastle seemed to be 
more considered than the urgency 
of the public demand or the require- 
ments of the public service? Had 
not those who heard so much of the 
‘administrative talent’ of the pre- 
sent Cabinet a right to expect that 
the first duty of administration— 
the appointanent of fitting officers— 
should be discharged with ability, 
with discretion, at least with de- 
cency,—that we should have been 
spared the Stonor blunder, the Law- 
ley scandal, the O'Flaherty dis- 
grace? Especially, were not those 
who had been taught to rely upon 
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the eminent practical ability and 
executive talent of Lord Palmerston 
justified in looking for some more 
ample compensation for that noble 
lord’s vagaries, his Christmas epi- 
demics, and periodical strikes, than 
is to be found in an ineffective Smoke 
Bill, an abandoned Police Act, a 
neglected, and consequently tri- 
umphant, pestilence, and a disor- 
dered office? We admit fully these 
blots upon the ministerial scutcheon: 
the days are gone by when any but 
the most bigoted can venture to de- 
fend any cause at the expense of 
truth ; but we cannot join with 
those who point to the failure of the 
Session as conclusive evidence of the 
impotence of the Government, of 
their unfitness for the position which 
they occupy. 

What is meant by the charge that 
a government cannot carry its mea- 
sures? In the days of the Walpoles 
and the Pelhams we know what it 
meant : it was equivalent to a charge 
of stinginess. Roney had not been 
dealt out with sufficient freedom or 
discretion. In the days of Mr. 
Pitt, the Earl of Liverpool, or 
other ante-Reform ministers, it still 
meant that ribbons and coronets 
had been misapplied, that the great 
landed interests which created the 
House of Commons and packed the 
Parliament had not been duly pro- 
pitiated. But what does the charge 
mean now? We have changed all 
that—a House of Commons may not 
adequately represent the people, but 
it represents them to such an extent 
that it is neither to be bought, nor 
bribed, nor bullied. A minister may 
propose a measure, but now-a-days 
it rests with the House of Commons 
—not as a form of the Constitution, 
but as a wholesome reality—to ac- 
cept or reject it. If many mea- 
sures—or even one measure of vital 
importance—be rejected, the spirit of 
the Constitution requires that the 
minister so defeated should resign. 
The charge, therefore, against a 
minister of the present day, must 
be not that he lees not pass his 
measures, but that, failing to pass 
them, he retains office. The charge 
means either that or nothing. No- 
body supposes that ministers wished 
to fail in carrying their bills ; no one 
ventures to maintain that they should 
have used underhand means for car- 
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rying them: the charge must be, 
therefore, not that they failed, but 
that failing they donotresign. But 
does anybody except the rump of 
the Tory press really adopt this al- 
ternative. One failure may be fatal 
to a government, thirty failures may 
be innocuous; the real question is 
whether the failure is of a nature to 
imply the absence of parliamenta 
and national confidence. On this 
head Parliament and the nation 
have unhesitatingly responded: on 
every question connected with the 
war and its conduct, Government 
has commanded large majorities. 
Parliament has voted them its confi- 
dence, they are therefore not bound 
to resign; they are bound, on the 
contrary, not to resign; and this 
being the ease, the responsibility of 
reforms lost to the country rests 
chiefly not upon the Ministers who 
advocated, but on the House of 
Commons who rejected them. 

We doubt whether the House of 
Commons stands as well with the 
country as do the Ministers of 
the Crown. Never have their old 
vices been more conspicuous: their 
overwhelming wordiness, their post- 
ponement of business till the last 
month of the Session, their paltry 
truckling to theirconstituencies; and 
to these they have this year added 
comparatively new delinquencies—a 
childish love of scenes, a dilettante 
way of looking at a subject—walking 
round it and then relinquishing it, 
without further action,—and, above 
all, the unmeasured indulgence of 
that which we feel compelled to call 
bigotry, and its professors dignify 
with the name of Protestantism. The 
first of these evils,—viz., the fondness 
for a scene,—as it is unworthy of the 
House of Commons, so is it injurious 
to public feeling. The great public is 
ever too prone to gossip, and Parlia- 
ment does ill in ministering to the 
propensity. There is a desire for dra- 
matic effects—for great speeches— 
inconsistent with that practical habit 
of doing business on which we have 
been accustomed to pique ourselves, 
and which is provocative of the 
clap-trap oratory that has been 
too apparent in the harangues we 
have heard this Session. It was 
even made matter of complaint in 
the Commons, that Lord Aberdeen, 
—a reticent man, who, whatever 
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may be his faults, is a hater of clap- 
trap,—in proposing a money-vote to 
the House of Lords, did not seize 
the occasion to make a great speech 
—to abuse Russia—that he said, in 
fact, nothing more than the business 
in hand required. It would be well 
if, instead of censuring, the House 
of Commons were, in this respect, 
to imitate his Lordship. 

But the Protestant members—we 
give them the title which they are 
so fond of arrogating to themselves 
—what shall we say of them? Of 
all the inconveniences which the 
country sustained from the absur- 
dity of a Derby government, this 
Protestant element infused into a 
corrupt Parliament was undoubtedly 
the greatest. Protestantism! Kings 
have trembled and nations have ex- 
ulted at the name. Protestantism 
has overthrown tyrannies, liberated 
se and changed the face of 

urope. But then the Protestant 
champions were Wycliffe, Luther, 
Zwingle, Calvin ; now they are Dis- 
raeli, Thesiger, Spooner, Newde- 
gate. Then the work of Protest- 
antism was to set free, now it is to 
bind fast ; then it was to give light 
to the people, whom priesteraft had 
made to sit in darkness, — now 
it is to prevent the light of educa- 
tion from shining, except through 
the loophole of a sectarian creed; 
it was to enable every man to 
worship God according to his con- 
science—now it is to compel the 
wretched felon to worship God ae- 
cording to the doctrines of evange- 
lical Protectionists. 

The English people are often 
abused and often flattered ; they are 
told that they are always just in the 
long run ; they are taught to regard 
their blind but generous impulses 
with a humorous complacency, as 
men —_ regard the gambols of a 

iant—dangerous but not malignant. 

ut surely this impulse has had its 
full swing ; surely this gambol has 
lasted long enough. The mischief 
begins to exceed the humour of it. 
The joke, such as it is, becomes 
ponderous. A whole people leaving 
their business to shout ‘ No Popery 
was a grotesque spectacle; but it 
becomes too grotesque to be endured 
when in deference to this cry Reform 
stands still, education is denied 
to ignorant and — millions, 

. 
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dogmatic theology is foreed down 
the throats of felons, and the time 
and patience of Parliamentexhausted 
by sectarian controversies. 

But if it must be admitted that 
the House of Commons generally 
has done much, and left much un- 
done, to justify the demand for 
Parliamentary Reform, it would be 
unjust to forget those honourable 
exceptions who have redeemed the 
Session from the charge of utter 
uselessness. There are still many 
silent members whose praise is in 
their works; there are straightfor- 
ward honest opponents of Govern- 
ment like Mr. ¥ alpole and Sir John 
Pakiogton ; there is Mr. Bright, 
who, more than any other man per- 
haps, has risen in public estimation 
in and out of the House during the 
last six months, whose hearty clo- 
quence, strong common sense, and 
earnest purpose, mark him as being 
as much as ever a popular leader, 
while his growing tact, his continu- 
ally increasing moderation, his sup- 
pression of extreme crotchets, his 
appreciation of the fact that he is 
not sitting in a Utopian Senate or an 
American Congress, but in a British 
House of Commons, and must there- 
fore modify his own personal views 
and preferences to suit his position, 
have won for him already a parlia- 
mentary reputation of the highest 
order—a reputation which he could 
not have acquired were he the mere 
agitator, the unscrupulous dema- 
gogue, or even the bigoted member 
of the Peace Society, which it has 
been too long the fashion to suppose. 

But whether good or bad—useful 
or useless—a wholesome check or 
a mere encumbrance upon the exe- 
cutive, Parliament is for the present 
defunct; and for the next four 
months we must be contented, un- 
less extraordinary circumstances 
should arise, to commit the conduct 
of the war, the honour of the coun- 
try, to the keeping of her Majesty’s 
ministers. Truly itisa grave trust ; 
80 grave that it would be absolutely 
impossible for the country to entrust 
so solemn a charge to men in whom 
it did not, on the whole, repose 
confidence. 

The very fact that Lord Aberdeen 
continues to be Prime Minister is 
tne best answer that can be given 
by the nation to that ‘insolent ab- 
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surdity’ which would charge him 
with Russian predilections and trai- 
torous connivance. It has been said 
that Lord Aberdeen does not un- 
derstand the spirit of the age—that 
he has no faith beyond those old 
despotisms which were re-established 
in his youth—that he is a believer 
in the treaties of 1815. Be it so: 
it follows, doubtless, that he is not 
the man to suit the wishes of Kos- 
suth and Mazzini—to carry out the 
views of Lord Dudley Stuart—to 
sow nationalities broadcast, accord- 
ing to the theories of every philan- 
thropist; but he is all the fitter to 
administer affairs in their present 
stage. We are too apt to forget, all 
of us, the simple cause of the war 
as stated by Lord John Russell. 
Russia has oppressed Turkey : it is 
our interest to support Turkey and 
resist Russia; and therefore we go 
to war. While listening to a thou- 
sand theories—a thousand prophe- 
cies—a thousand speculations—upon 
what may, shall, or should be— 
theories—speculations tinctured b 

the prejudices, the political opi- 
nions, and the digestive organs of 
each particular theorist and specu- 
lator for the time being, it is some- 
thing to have a statesman at 
the head of affairs who, while pro- 
foundly cognizant of the real state 
of European diplomacy, is content 
to manage the practical business in 
hand; is satisfied with knowing 
what we are fighting for now, and 
is using every means to attain that 
present object, undiverted by the 
philanthropic visions which haunt 
the brain of Smith, Jones, and 
Robinson. Various were the opi- 
nions with regard to the Premier's 
celebrated explanation. For our 
own part, as we looked at that old 
man standing up in the face of a 
public prejudicedagainst him; strug- 
gling against that prejudice—strug- 
gling against all the arts of obloquy 
—struggling against bodily infirm- 
ity—and declaring in plain lan- 
guage, that he was a party to the 
war, and would aaa: all his en- 
ergies in prosecuting the war with 
vigour, we felt that Lord Aberdeen 
had erred in using language open 
to grave misinterpretation, that 
he had justly drawn upon himself 
some of the reproaches which were 
heaped upon him, but that, after 
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all, a business-like determination 
to carry on the war with ener 
was the one practical duty whic 
England at the present time re- 
= of its statesmen, more 
t great effects, grand speeches, 
or philosophical disquisitions upon 
despotisms, democracies, and na- 
tionalities. "We remembered (1846) 
when, at the conclusion of the 
Oregon dispute, Lord Aberdeen’s 
name was in every man’s mouth as 
a very oracle of wisdom and pa- 
triotism on foreign affairs. fe 
felt that he was still the same man ; 
that if he was a patriot and a states- 
mau then, he was hardly likely to 
be a fool or a traitor now; and 
while admitting and regretting past 
indiscretions, perhaps some pride, 
perhaps some obstinacy, as the cause 
of those indiscretions, we could not 
refuse to admire at any rate the 
courage of that minister who dared 
to brave a storm of obloquy or 
abuse almost unparalleled even in 
the annals of political rancour, and 
to retain a position which can only 
be fraught with pain, anxiety, and 
thankless labour, from a firm con- 
viction that by retaining it he could 
serve his country. 

The same arts that have been and 
are fruitlessly directed against the 
Earl of Aberdeen, were as sedu- 
lously but quite as inefficiently em- 
ployed some time ago for the dis- 
paragement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The real state of 
the case with regard to Mr. Glad- 
stone is now pretty generally ac- 
knowledged. It is seen that the 
position of a finance minister com- 

rises two main duties; one toregu- 
ate taxation, to distribute burdens 
in a way that the people will bear; 
the other to raise cash in the money 
market. The first duty requires 
the wisdom of a statesman, the 
second the dexterity of a stock- 
jobber. 

To make a budget—that is a work 
of statesmanship; and it is Mr. 
Gladstone’s especial praise that at a 
time when everybody else had 
failed, when it almost seemed as if 
the age of budgets was passed, he 
stepped in, and by boldly applying, 
with an ability and a success not 
inferior to that of his great master, 
those financial principles by the 
inauguration of which Sir Robert 
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Peel won his lasting name, he 
was able to propose to Parliament 
a scheme of taxation which was at 
once cordially assented to by the 
country. That he has to a certain 
extent failed in the other part of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s duty, 
neither he nor his supporters deny. 
But what does the admission 
amount to? Simply to this, that 
Mr. Gladstone was not a heaven- 
born stockbroker, that in dealing 
with that subtle aggregate of human 
hopes and fears—that fleeting, fanci- 
ful, mysterious thing, the money- 
market—where principle yields to 
instinct, where he is wisest who 
succeeds best—he had not in eight- 
een months acquired that happy 
dexterity, that knack, for so we 
must call it, which many men, after 
a life-time spent upon the stock ex- 
change fail to acquire. The coun- 
try is wiser than Mr. Disraeli, 
It has got a good Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and is in no hurry to 
part with him. It believes that Mr. 
Gladstone is as likely as any other 
man to attain by experience that 
knowledge, or odin that conscious- 
ness, that instinct, which will enable 
him to deal successfully in the 
money-market, while he has proved 
eminently endowed with those rarer 
ualities which constitute a success- 
ul financial minister; that he is 
able to tax the country in a manner 
which the country will bear; in 
short, that he can frame a budget, 
and pass it. 
eanwhile, as has been said, 
Parliament is prorogued; her Ma- 
jesty’s ministers are left compara- 
tively free to follow their. own 
devices; doubtless her Majesty’s 
Opposition will speedily betake 
themselves to theirs. Day after day 
the same old story will be told, the 
same invidious calumny will be re- 
peated, in the hope that, as water 
wears away a stone, so the same 
tale ney told, incapable of 
receiving official contradiction, may 
at last, from the mere force of re- 
petition, obtain credit. The press 
and the public are left to draw their 
own conclusions, to adhere to com- 
mon sense, to resist all the allure- 
ments of clap-trap and gossip. 
What we are now urging is, that 
Ministers do possess the confidence 
of the country, and that they do to 
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a great extent deserve it. Let us 
hope, as we fairly may, that the ex- 
rience of the last session has not 
thrown away upon them. Lord 
Palmerston has to learn that a smart 
reply, a happy joke, or a successful 
appeal to the anti-Manchester sym- 
thies of the Opposition, will not 

e received as equivalents for busi- 
ness neglected, for promises post- 
poned, for pledges unredeemed ; 
that to have raised a laugh once or 
twice at Mr. Cobden’s expense is a 
poor triumph when set against such 
momentous failures as are revealed 
by his trifling treatment of the sani- 
tary question and its present dis- 
astrous consequences. Above all, 
let Ministers, let Mr. Gladstone, still 
more let the Duke of Newcastle, 
most of all let Sir J. Young,—chiefly 
responsible, we presume, for the 
O'Flaherty appointment,—beware of 
jobbing. Let them beware of that 
carelessness in appointing men to 
important offices which wears the 
complexion and is followed by the 
consequences of jobbing. We would 
4 nothing harsh of Mr. aw 
who has already suffered enough for 
his transgression, who has been se- 
lected, not unjustly, but certainly 
unsparingly, to illustrate the whole- 
some fact that those who would now- 
a-days become candidates for public 
official life must preserve their hands 
absolutely clean from the lightest 
spot of corruption. But who did 
not feel, when Sir George Grey and 
Mr. Gladstone had both exhausted 
their exculpatory rhetoric, that the 
appointment was from the first en- 
tirely indefensible? What Mini- 
ster ventured to say that the inte- 
rest of the colony had been mainly 
or even fairly consulted? The Duke 
of Newcastle professes to be a 
colonial reformer, but even he did 
not advance the Quixotic purism 
that the first question to be asked 
was, ‘Who will best govern South 
Australia?’ On the contrary, we 
were told that good men could not 
be found to accept these trumpery 
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offices; that these paltry gover- 
norships, with their miserable 2000/. 
a-year salaries, are such poor things, 
that we are to consider ourselves 
well off if any ministerial underling 
will condescend to accept them. 
Why, the excuse is worse than the 
fault ! 

Doubtless these things are to be 
remembered and condemned. Re- 
membering them, however, we still 
refuse to believe that the Duke of 
Neweastle is corrupt, as much as 
that the Earl of Aberdeen is a 
traitor. Great carelessness may be 
attributed to the one, grievous indis- 
cretions of speech to the other; but 
those who know what political mo- 
rality and statesman capacity are 
and have been in England, will be 
pe not indood to repose a 

lind confidence in the present Ad- 
ministration, but to receive it, and 
on the whole to trust it. For our 
own part we sincerely hope that no 
artifice of Opposition rhetoric, no 
whisper of listless club loungers, no 
big lettered inuendo of second-rate 
newspapers pondering to the lowest 
of the public tastes, will succeed 
in leading the country to any un- 
seemly outbreak of groundless sus- 
Sues that there will be no fresh 

iscovery of an Aberdeen conspi- 
racy, or a Prince Albert plot; that 
men will calmly review their posi- 
tion, and having ascertained to their 
satisfaction, that in these critical 
times the conduct of affairs has been 
entrusted to those of our publicmen 
who are best qualified to manage 
them, will believe—not, indeed, that 
these men are faultless, but—that 
they are, on the whole, zealous, 
capable, and trustworthy; and 
having once reposed this confi- 
dence in them, will wait for some 
better cause than the tedium of the 
recess, the wit of Mr. Disraeli, or 
the more trying dearth of news 
from those quarters whence it must 
be most eagerly expected, before, 
by revoking it, they stultify their 
own deliberate judgment. 
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EVENING IN A BEECH WOOD. 


ARPFORD WOOD! again I greet thee, 
Lovely in thy summer prime, 
"Midst thy glades delighted wander, 
As in many a bygone time. 


With what loving care each season 
Decks thee with her choicest stores ; 

Autumn gives thee golden raiment ; 
Winter, jewels on thee pours. 


Spring bestows her freshest verdure, 
Summer all her richest hues; 

Even Time, the great destroyer, 
Thee with dowers of grace endues. 


Featly dappling oaks and beeches 
With green moss and lichens hoar ; 
Guiding eglantine and iv 
Gracefully their branches o’er. 


How I love thee ’neath all aspects! 
"Midst all changes of the day ; 

But the most when Eve serenely 
O’er thee takes her gentle sway. 


Now no sudden, startling sunbeam 
Through thy trees its radiance weaves ; 
But soft flecks of light are lying 
Quietly upon thy leaves. 


Now the fleecy clouds are resting 
Calmly in the sky above, 

And their quickly fleeting shadows 
Pass no more o’er glade and grove. 


Now each busy humming insect, 
Every warbling bird is hushed, 

E’en the stream seems stilled which gaily 
In the morning hither rushed. 


On and onwards still I wander, 
Watching how within thy glades 
Lovingly the twilight lingers, 
Loth to quit thy peaceful shades. 


Lessening dimly in the distance, 
As in some cathedral pile, 

With their arches interlacing, 
Stretches out each verdurous aisle. 


Surely this is God’s own temple, 
Springing up beneath His word ; 

Noise of hammer, stroke of chisel, 
In its building ne’er was heard. 


But in sacred stillness growing, 
Pillars ranged in order rose ; 

And a graceful fairy tracery 
Wound itself among the boughs. 





Evening in a Beech Wood. 


No grotesquely-fancied monster, 
All unsuited to the place, 

Sought a corner where to harbour 
And peer forth with grinning face. 


But midst thickly sheltering branches 
Stock-doves made their quiet nest, 

‘Where, when day was shrouded over, 
They might seek their peaceful rest. 


Happy birds and graceful flowerets 

Many a pleasant dwelling found, 

Whence to pour their songs and perfumes 
On the air afar and round. 


When at last the work was finished, 
Everything beneath, above, 

Breathed the Great Designer's spirit, 
Full of beauty, truth, and love. 


Nothing in it that could ’mind us 
Of man’s works, or of his ways: 

Nothing of the world to grieve us; 
Everything the heart to raise. 


Oh! there’s something in this stillness 
Seems at once like praise and prayer ; 
Such as never earthly language 
Into outward life can bear. 


*Tis at morn that inspiration 
On the waiting soul descends ; 
Aspiration comes with evening, 
hen the heart to God ascends. 


In our Heavenly Father’s presence 
Words of ours are poor and vain; 

Commune with Him highest rises, 
When to speak were only pain. 


Silent, then, ’midst His creation, 
All my heart will I outpour ; 

Give Him worship true and simple, 
Whilst His goodness I adore. 


All my will to His resigning, 
With a feeling full of rest, 

And a loving heart, believing 
All He does is for the best. 
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HOW TO GET ON AT THE BAR. 


By an Experienced Junior. 


yas Bar in England and Wales is now a very numerous profession. 
Though outnumbered by the clergy, the attorneys, and the body of 
Surgeon Apothecaries commonly called General Practitioners, it neverthe- 
less comprises within its ranks more than 4000 members, and every term is 
adding to the number. The great majority of these Counsel are young and 
inexperienced gentlemen, unpractised in the ways of the world, and un- 
versed in the tricks of the trade. They know nothing of the art of climb- 
ing into business, and fondly imagine that industry, attention, and average 
ability, alone and unaided, must speedily bring them into notice and full 
a How prevalent has been this mistake, hundreds of old, scores 
of middle-aged, and abundance of young men can testify. Year after year 
have these gentlemen been awaiting clients and income, and yet neither 
cash nor clients have come, in anything like the proportion expected by the 
learned gentlemen themselves, or by their too hopeful relatives or friends. 
In some cases, no doubt, the unsuccessful suitors for Bar business are not 
calculated for the profession. They have neither the natural nor the ac- 
quired talent necessary to obtain, much less to command success, and after 
a few trials this is discovered. But, on the other hand, there are many men, 
unnoticed and unknown, who have the requisite qualities, and who from 
the want of the proper connexion—from a genuine independence and dig- 
nity of character—from the absence of a small independence—or who, from 
not possessing a seductive, attractive, and taking manner with a 


never get a fair start. The consequence is, that these gentlemen are dis- 

tanced in the struggle for professional employment by competitors in no 

respect their superiors —by competitors often not their equals in natural 

or acquired ability, or legal ee The great secret —the moyen de 
e 


parvenir—in human life, can only learned by long observation and 
minute attention to details, and the following suggestions are offered, as the 
result of experience, to the future and embryo barristers of England. 


I. matrimonial alliance with a member 
As soon as any young man has_ of the firm an eligible spec. Ina 
taken steps to enter himself at the word, could a union with D.’s 


Temple or Lincoln’s-Inn, with a 
view to being called to the Bar, the 
first thing he should do is to get ac- 
quainted with as many attorneys as 
possible. If he be a pupil at the 
chambers of any eminent pleader or 
conveyancer, he may very soon learn 
from the clerk, or from his fellow- 
pupils who have been longer in 
chambers than himself, the names 
of the chief clients and the firms to 
which they belong. This ascer- 
tained, he may next feel his way as 
to the amount of their business, 
their position, social standing, &c. 
The next inquiry must be, is Mr. 
D., the senior partner of the firm of 
D., E., and F., married? and if so, 
whether he has among his family a 
daughter marriageable? .In the 
event of this question being answered 
in the affirmative, the next inquiry 
may be as to whether the position 
of the house is such as to render a 


daughter be made to pay in a pro- 
fessional sense? The thing may be 
tested thus. Could the firm of 
D., E., and F., always supposing a 
match to be effected, supply to a 
junior counsel business to the extent 
of 80/., 100/., or 2007. per annum, 
with a prospect of increase? In that 
contingency a marriage may be a 
most eligible parti a prendre for 
any young Erskine or Garrow that 
is to be, and the next step must be 
to scrape acquaintance, or get into 
the good graces of the attorney D. 
This may be effected through the 
medium of common friends—or fail- 
ing that, the pupil may sedulously 
devote himself to any one or two of 
Mr. D.’s cases that are left at the 
Pleader’s Chambers in which he is 
studying, getting up the law there- 
on, and applying it to the facts, or 
by drawing the pleadings with ex- 
traordinary neatness, accuracy, and 
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care. The papers written on, and 
the pleadings drawn by the pupil, 
are taken in the fulness of time into 
the Pleader’s room. The young 

entleman tells his instructor that 

e has carefully got up the case and 
written upon it. If this be really 
done with any sort of credit, it is 
easy enough for the pupil to be pre- 
sent when the client comes for his 
papers, or to talk with him as to the 
case as the attorney passes out 
through the pupils’ room. When 
this has happened three or four times 
in succession, the attorney is struck 
all at once with the industry and 
learning of the young student who 
is to be called in the ensuing term ; 
he bethinks him how civil and atten- 
tive the gentleman has been, invites 
him to his house—asks him to 
dinner, and, lo and behold! an ac- 

uaintance with Miss Wilhelmina is 
thusmade. This is in the middle of 
Hilary Term. In Easter Term 
Mr. Bubblestone is to be called, but 
before the ides of March the learned 
gentleman has made great progress 
in Wilhelmina’s good es. 

A marriage is fixed on by the 
middle of April, a week after which 
Bubblestone is to be called to the 
degree of utter barrister. Withina 
month after his union with the attor- 
ney’s daughter, Bubblestone has 
opened the pleadings in three causes, 
in which D., E., & F.arethe solicitors, 
has settled sundry declarations, has 
signed mer ‘requiring counsel’s 
hand,’ has written two opinions, has 
attended as counsel before an under- 
sheriff, and has had a junior brief in 
a railway case before the House of 
Commons. In this manner, in his 
first term thirty guineas awaited 
him, and as Bubblestone will bear 
pushing, the sum has gone on in- 
creasing every term since. Within 
five years the learned gentleman 
may be in the receipt of any sum 
between 3007. and 800/., or per- 
adventure 10007. per annum. I 
do not mean to say that Bubble- 
stone is not a person of more than 
average ability. He undoubtedly is 
80, being adroit, solid-headed, and 
moreover, worldly-minded almost to 
sordidness. But I do maintain, that 
had he not married the attorney's 
daughter, mavgré all his craft, hi 
receipts the first year would not 
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have exceeded what he netted the 
first term. There’s his fellow pupil 
Jenkins, a far abler and more learned 
man. But Jenkins is without attor- 
ney connexion, and the consequence 
is, that he has not made as many half- 
crowns in the profession as the other 
has made guineas. Marry then an 
attorney’s daughter, an attorney’s 
sister, an attorney’s niece, or an 
attorney's mother, if you wish 
speedily to obtain an income en- 
abling you to live. 


II. 
A suggestion full as tes 
perhaps more important, for the 
embryo barrister, is to resolve on be- 
coming a member of the subordinate 
profession before he dons the wig 
and gown in the superiorone. Itis 
a notorious fact within the knowledge 
of every practising barrister, that on 
the eight circuits into which Eng- 
land and Wales are divided, there 
are, at least, fifty barristers who 
have been attorneys or attorneys’ 
articled clerks. None of these gen- 
tlemen are persons of any very stu- 
pendous attainments, or of any very 
wonderful abilities, yet it somehow 
or other happens that almost every 
one among them is making a decent 
income, while many of them are 
earning considerable annual gains. 
This, it need scarcely be said, arises 
from these gentlemen having had 
a connexion and clientage in the 
profession, and from bringing that 
clientage and connexion with them 
to the Bar. Let us put an example. 
Wewill suppose A.,a respectable and 
well educated young gertleman, born 
among the middle and trading 
classes of the metropolis, to have 
entered an attorney’s office in the 
year 1830, being then in his six- 
teenth year, as an articled clerk. 
There were, say, three other articled 
clerks in the office at the time, a 
conducting clerk, an admitted attor- 
ney, and three or four writing clerks. 
A. becomes a diligent student, 
pleases his master, and is admitted 
an attorney in 1835. His commer- 
cial connexions are in a position to 
give him a certain amount of busi- 
ness, which he transacts with honour 
and credit. He goes on prosperously 
for four years, making progress eve’ 

day. The articled clerks who serv 
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their clerkship simultaneously with 
him, are practising country attor- 
neys; one is settled at Bristol, the 
other at Liverpool, the third at 
Sheffield. Two of these fellow- 
clerks give him their London agency, 
the thiré cannot do so, having al- 
ready given it to another, but pro- 
mises otherwise to subserve him. 

In 1839, A. has saved 1400/., and 
he straightway resolves to get 
called to the Bar. He disposes of 
his attorney practice and good-will 
for 4007. st and 100/. in a bill 
at two years’ date. He is called to 
the Bar in 1843. His experience as 
articled clerk and practising attor- 
ney has given him confidence and 
knowledge. He has not, it is evi- 
dent, had papers in his hands for 
the first time. So soon as he is 
called, his old masters befriend him, 
and give him as much junior busi- 
ness as they can. e articled 
clerks who were his chums, and to 
whom he acted as London agent, 
lend him a helping hand too. The 
conducting clerk where he was 
articled is now in business on his 
own account. He befriends him 
also, not only with briefs, but with 
his counsel and advice, so that A. 
has an excellent start, and does the 
routine business entrusted to him 
far better than any mere tyro es- 
caped from the university, with an 
additional six or twelve months in a 
pleader’s office. Can it be wondered, 
then, that, ceteris paribus, the ex- 
attorney and old chum is preferred 
by the attorney client? There isa 
fellow-feeling between the parties; 
and the poet tells us that a ‘ fellow- 
feeling makes us wondrous kind.’ 
It may be urged that few of the fifty 
attorneys of whom A. is a fair aver- 
age specimen, rise to thevery highest 
walks in the profession. Not one ina 
thousand certainly do so, but almost 
every one amongst them is in the 
receipt of incomes varying from 
200/. to 1200/. a-year. And is this 
nothing at a time when there are 
hundreds of highly educated and 
accomplished men, ripe scholars and 
fend beep, who cannot make as 
much as pays the rent of their cham- 
bers, far less their expenditure in 
. travelling cireuit? Few of the at- 
torney class developed into barris- 
ters exceed incomes of 12001, or 
15007. Now and again a very supe- 
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rior man of the class arises who 
makes his couple or three thousand, 
but these are the very rare excep- 
tions to a rule almost general, 


IIt. 

Let it be an invariable rule with 
you whenever you meet a married 
attorney of your acquaintance, to 
inquire most particularly and po- 
litely after fy wife a feenilea 
after the progress of his son or sons 
at school or at college. If your 
attorney friend have any weakness 
or foible, interest and flatter him 
on that particular point. Thus, if 
he be theatrical or musical, talk of 
theatres and music, or send him 
any collection of old plays or operas. 
If he be a sportsman, a present of 
a Purdey, or a spnaniia Joe 
Manton, would not be amiss. Should 
he, like Mr. Lobsky, be given to 
fishing, you may send him a rod, or 
some newly-invented flies, or a rare 
copy of Izak Walton’s Angler, or 
some Dutch engravings of Fisher- 
men hauling their nets at Scheven- 
ing or Brill. If your attorney friend 
be a toper of the old school, forward 
him a dozen of fine old bees’-wing 

ort purchased at the late Mr. 

ustice ’s sale after much com- 
petition, or half-a-dozen bottles of 
Scheidam or Glenlivat. If he bea 
modish and fashionable young fellow 
of the present day, send him a dozen 
of fine Amontillado or Manzinilla, a 
hamper of Moselle or Barsac, or 
of prime Chateau Margaux. These 
‘courtesies’ will bring you ‘so much 
monies’ im the fulness of time, that 
you may repeat them with the cer- 
tainty of the venture being a most 
profitable investment whenever busi- 
ness flags. 


Iv. 

It is a hundred to one if the 
wives of some of your clients be not 
passionately fond of flowers, or their 
children of beasts or birds. Con- 
stitute yourself, therefore, a Fellow 
of the Botanical Society, and of the 
Regent’s Park Zoological Gardens, 
so that you may be able to introduce 
the wives and families of all the at- 
torneys-at-law who come with papers 
to your chambers. 


Vv. 
When you get a little up in the 
world, by no means omit to hire a 
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shooting manor in the long vacation. 
Not merely will the air and exercise 
recruit your health and strength, 
but the produce of your gun will 
enable you very nearly—perhaps 
altogether—to cover your outlay for 
the right of sporting—if not to 
realize a handsome profit. To this 
end you must take down a Law 
List and your fee-book to the Moors 
with you. Judiciously dot off all the 
attorneys who are in the habit of 
sending you briefs, and send game 
to each according to his good works. 
This was said to have been an art- 
ful dodge of the late Mr. —— ——, 
of the Cireuit, and no man 
knew better the real value of a 
money investment. 





vI. 

If you begin your practice at the 
Old Bailey, or, as it is now called, 
the Central Criminal Court, a con- 
siderable sum may be advantage- 
ously invested in gold chains, rings, 
brooches, &c. Such finery catches 
the fancy of the Old Bailey, and often 
attracts the favourable notice and 
business of country attorneys. 
Occasionally, too, it is not without 
effect on common juries in these 
localities. The late Mr. 
is said to have gathered fees and 
friends to him by a judicious exhibi- 
tion of rings and chains; and many 
living practitioners follow his judi- 
cious example. 

vil. 

A very important consideration 
with a view to success in obtaining 
business, is the choice of chambers. 
A young man, whether he has an 
attorney connexion or not, should, 
even at the risk of stinting himself 
in other things, try to obtain cham- 
bers in some of the great gangways 
of the Temple or Lincoln’s Inn, and 
if possible on the ground-floor. 
Should he confine himself to any 

articular branch of the law, it will 

e good policy to obtain rooms 
opposite some eminent practitioner 
or leader in that branch. Thus 
attorneys, and attorneys’ clerks, 
when calling to leave briefs on the 
renowned Mr. A., will have the 
opportunity of seeing the name of 
Mr. B. opposite his door. The 
articled and conducting clerks will 
then naturally remark, ‘ B. must be 
a self-confident, smart young fellow, 
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with a likelihood to do well in the 
world, thus to take in his first year 
such good chambers, for which he 
must pay according to locality from 
601. to 1002. per annum.’ The 
chambers once taken, they should 
be well and brilliantly lighted up 
from seven to eleven every night in 
the week, and occasionally till 
twelve o'clock. Nothing so tends 
to give the impression of business, 
of laboriousness, of unintermitting 
attention, as to see a man’s cham- 
bers well lighted up o’ nights, and 
occasionally also early in the dark 
mornings of Michaelmas and Hilary 
Terms. Be careful also to give 
instructions to the clerk not to pull 
the blinds completely down, so that 
a = of papers may be seen on the 
table, with eight or ten volumes of 
the Term Reports opened, as in 
the act of reference. Curious pry- 
ing articled clerks and demure attor- 
neys who pass by will thus have an 
opportunity of seeing that our young 
aspirant is not only a fortunate fellow 
with briefs, but with books of prin- 
pe and practice, as well as volumes 
of reports to refer to. 


VIII. 

Should a knock come to the door, 
be sure to have a brief opened out 
at a particular page, and your anno- 
tations on the margin. 


Ix. 

At any expense, let your candles 
be of the best. ‘Tarnation ‘cute’ 
attorneys will thence pronounce you 
to be ‘a lad of wax’ in right earnest. 
These waxen ways were some of the 
tactics adopted by the eminent Mr. 
. of the Circuit, and he 
found them eminently successful. 








Z 

On circuit, be also careful to light 
up your lodgings with great bril- 
liancy. Take care to be frequently 
seen at the window, also, mornings 
and evenings, with a brief in your 
hand, eagerly turning over the 
leaves as though you were looking 
for page 15. 

xI. 

Wear not a patent, but a pow- 
dered wig throughout the circuit. 
This will give you the opportunity 
of sending your peruke out by 
your clerk at every assize town to 
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the country barber to dress. The 
affair will cost you half-a-crown 
beyond your expenses in every 
place in which the Queen’s Com- 
mission is opened, but, n’importe, 

ou will be a gainer on the whole. 
Seu name will thus become known 
as well as your address. Barbers 
are most communicative fellows, 
and their shops are the resort of all 
the quidnuncs of the county for 
twenty miles round. If your clerk 
be a sharp-witted fellow and pro- 
perly drilled, he will have an oppor- 
tunity of vaunting sd learning 
and eloquence at the shop of Tonsor. 
"Twas, sir, your wit, and, sir, your 

eloquence, 
Yours Talbot's learning, and yours 
Cowper's sense. 

The Tonstrina will ring with your 
acquirements, and thus by the ex- 
penditure of eight or nine half- 
crowns in the year on the spring 
and summer circuits, you may have 
ten, twelve, or twenty guineas. In- 
dependently of this, the jail birds 
and jail attorneys love the look of 
powder. They fancy it courtly, fine, 
and modish in a high degree. 


XII. 

When travelling on the circuit, 
have your name printed in large 
letters, ‘ Barrister-at-law, —— Cir- 
cuit,’ on all your bags, boxes, &c. 
This operates as an advertisement, 
and makes you known. Make your 
clerk insure the oak box in which 

ou carry your books for a swing- 
ing sum. He should declare it con- 
tains a MS. treatise of value, and 
annotated copies of either Starkie, 
Phillips, or Chitty on Bills, of which, 
let him proclaim, you are about to 
bring out a new edition. 


xIIt. 

Get your publisher to advertise 
you on the cover of the Blue Books 
as bringing out a Practical Treatise 
on the Law of Landlord and Tenant, 
on Marine Insurance, or any other 
taking and popular subject. You 
may, or you may not, have any 
fixed intention of completing these 
treatises, or even of commencing 
them; but what matter? Your 
name will go forth to the public, and 
gout will say, ‘ What a deuced in- 

ustrious fellow that is ! 
See, here he not only reports cases 
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in court, but is bringing out a new 
edition of Sheppard’s Touchstone 
and Abbott on Shipping,’ &c. 


XIV. 

When travelling from town to 
town, or making the journey to 
= the circuit, announce yourself 

oudly at every inn, saying you ex- 
pect a gentleman to call on you, and 
giving your address. I remem- 
ber hearing a gentleman of the 
Northern Circuit announce himself 
as a barrister about to join that 
Circuit in 1837 to a large company 
of bagmen whom he joined at dinner 
in the coffee-room of the ‘Hen and 
Chickens,’ Birmingham. The man 
made himself notorious at least by 
such tricks. 

xv. 

If you be a person of presumed 
literary tastes, and have ever perpe- 
trated a book or a novel, cause it to 
be announced, in the usual organs of 
intelligence, that your professional 
avocations are so weighty and nume- 
rous, that you have ‘ forgone all cus- 
tom’ of literary labour, and renounced 


for ever the primrose path of litera- 


ture. Ihave seen these notifications 
three or four times from that re- 
nowned author Mr. Beetle, but I 
question whether thedog has everhad 
a brief the more in consequence. 
This maxim may therefore be con- 
sidered a moot one. Sed quere de 
hoc, as Lord Coke saith. 


XVI. 

If you begin to carry a bag too 
early, there is great danger that it 
may collapse from mere emptiness. 
In order to prevent such a result, 
you must provide a ream of best 
draft. Direct your clerk to copy on 
this certain old briefs, which cause 
to be newly indorsed. When sitting 
in court, take out one of these quasi 
briefs and read it attentively, pen in 
hand. Ever and anon, call to the 
usher for4 Taunton,6 Barnewalland 
Alderson, 13 Meeson and Welsby. 
Open and refer to cases in these Re- 
ports, and make your note on the 
quasi brief accordingly. Many will 
suppose that you are Laue bond fide 
business all the while this humbug 
lasts. 

This system has been found to 
answer very tolerably with Mr. ——. 
After displaying his dummies, or 
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unreal briefs, in the Queen’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer in 
banco, he comes into the Bail Court 
to write on the supposititious cases 
and briefs which he draws forth 
from his plethoric bag. My excel- 
lent and learned friend has, however, 
ractised the dummy system too 
ong, and is now beginning to be 
blown on in consequence as a regu- 


lar sham. 


XVII. 

A much safer plan than to import 
dummy briefs into court, at the 
risk of detection, is to have them 
in chambers curiously piled up ‘ to 
create a show.’ In court, men have 
an impudent habit of looking curi- 
ously into each other’s briefs, and of 

rying furtively over their shoulders. 
Tiere is hensive a constant risk of 
detection and exposure. In cham- 
bers, however, one may get a quarter 
of a hundred-weight of old briefs 
from an attorney retiring from prac- 
tice, and have them newly covered 
over and re-indorsed without the 
smallest risk or danger, so that when 
any client calls, he may at all times 
see an imposing appearance of busi- 
ness. 

XVIII. 

It is a great point for a young or 
middle-aged barrister, either on cir- 
cuit or in town, to put on an air 
affairé, and to have the appearance 
of being deeply engaged, and, as it 
were, perplexed with business. Thus 
he should run from court to court, 
either on circuit or in town, popping 
his head in anxiously, from the 
Criminal to the Civil court, from the 
Common Pleas to the Exchequer or 
Queen’s Bench, and asking, ‘Is 
this Fooks v. Snooks?’ as though it 
were a cause in which he were actu- 
ally fee’d and anxiously watching. 
On being answered no, Re may then 
run his fingers down the list, as I 
have seen more than three forensic 
humbugs do, saying, ‘ There it is— 
just so.’ Then turning to the by- 
standers, he may judiciously inquire, 
* How long will this cause last?’ If 
the reply be, ‘A couple of hours 
longer,’ + may then properly ex- 
claim, ‘ Then I am safe for this day,’ 
and walk away. A certain serjeant 
whom I could name, and an utter 
barrister very well known to the 
profession, have both wormed them- 
selves into a species of business by 
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tricks of this nature, unworthy of 
honourable professional men. 


xIx. 

A common enough way of obtain- 
ing stray briefs is to be the first to 
enter, and the last to leave West- 
minster Hall. Stroll down at half- 
past eight or nine every morning, so 
as to reach Westminster Hall from 
your residence or chambers at about 
a quarter-past nine, and do not 
leave till every one of the three 
common law courts are up. It 
sometimes happens that attorneys 
and attorneys’ clerks, do not find 
the mevtioular man they want to 
open the pleadings or to make a 
motion, and in such event ‘ the early 
bird picks the worm.’ There was 

r. , formerly an attorney, and 
for many years, a quarter of a cen- 
tury before his retirement, a bar- 
rister-at-law. This worthy gentle- 
man for many years of his life made 
a considerable addition to his income 
each term by adopting this course. 
He was always to be found, early 
and late, at his post. He did not 
even retire to Howard's coffee-house 
to lunch, but carried down in his 
pocket a hunch of bread, which he 
consumed in court a little before one 
o'clock daily. He was ready to 
open the pleadings for any stray 
casual attorney, or to hold a brief 
for any brother barrister who was 
obliged to be at Guildhall, or who 
was detained at home by illness. 
Follow the example of this persever- 
ing man. If you have stuff in you, 
you are sure to prosper. If you 
are passably dull and industrious 
merely, attorneys and leaders will 
remember this industry, and render 
you a service, where superior merit 
or superior interest does not inter- 
pose. 


xx. 

If it be important and advantage- 
ous to be late and early at West- 
minster Hall, it is no less so to be 
early and late at your post on cir- 


cuit. Enter an assize town first 
and leave it last, if you can so 
manage. There are Joan stray 
papers and briefs about, which, by 
some lucky accidént of your being 
on the spot, may arrive at your 
address. By assiduous attendance, 
too, and by being always to be found 
at your post, you may be taken in 
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hand by provincial attorneys, you 
may be retained as counsel before 
the sheriff, or be asked with a pecu- 
niary provocation to attend as coun- 
sel on a commission de lunatico in- 
quirendo, or at a county or borough 
election. 
XXI. 

If by any manner of means you 
can afford it at starting, engage the 
services of asharp, intelligent, active 
go-ahead fellow, between the ages 
of twenty-five and thirty, as clerk. 
If this clerk be good-looking and 
well-dressed, so much the better. 
He will of course precede you from 
town to town with your luggage, 
and trumpet your fame at inns 
where attorneys most do congre- 
gate. Till you get some business, 
the expense of this may be heavy; 
but your clerk, if a really quick 
and clever fellow, will carve out 
a business for you. If he be a 
sharp London tradesman, auctioneer, 
valuator, or linen-draper, who has 
failed in business and taken the 
benefit of the Insolvent Act, all the 
better. Such a man will sedulously 
watch the incoming trains, scent 
and set the attorneys who have 
causes, either from London or within 
the county or vicinage, and be sure 
to ferret out a brief or two for his 
master. I never knew but one 
man to succeed on the circuit who 
travelled without a clerk. This 
gentleman, though not knowing 
law, was a considerable advocate, 
and a person of consummate na- 
tural ability and address. It was 
his wont to follow these sharp- 
witted clerks in their perambula- 
tions, and when they had half-hooked 
an attorney, to come up promiscu- 
ously, as the Cockneys say. If he 
knew the attorney, greetings were 
exchanged, a conversation was en- 
tered on, and the barrister’s clerk 
ceded the pas to a gentleman of the 
long robe. Once in possession of 
the attorney, the barrister broke 
out in this fashion. ‘See how men 
succeed at the Bar now-a-days! 
I come the circuit without a clerk, 
but there’s A., B., and C., they have 
clerks with the eye of the hawk 
and the scentof the hound. A stop 
ought to be put to this, for no 
honest man has a chance of business 
unless he touts in such disgraceful 
fashion.’ Often has it happened 
VOL. L. NO, CCXCVII. 
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that the brief which the touter ex- 
pected has gone to his denouncer. 
Occasionally the barrister who tra- 
velled without the clerk was not 
“pr with the touted attorney, 
and the brief came in regular course 
into the hands of the touter. But 
when the cause came into court, there 
was the merciless barrister who had 
witnessed the mode and manner in 
which the attorney had been en- 
trapped, and he never failed to ex- 
claim in an aside conversation, loud 
enough to be heard by the whole 
bar, as well as by the court, ‘I 
know how A.’s clerk touted for that 
brief, how he dodged the attorney on 
his way from the coach, or the rail, 
to the Black Lion, or the Catherine 
Wheel, &c. &c., how he never lost 
sight of him till the papers were in 
his hands,’ &e, 
XXII. 

By many it is supposed that 
scholarship and scholastic attain- 
ments are an advantage to barristers, 
or that literary abilities and apti- 
tudes must aid a man in a profession 
reputed learned. Never was there 
agreater mistake. Scholarship and 
scholastic attainments, without the 
aid of attorney friends to back you, 
are not of the slightest use. Lite- 
rary aptitudes and abilities are a 
positive disadvantage. Many an 
attorney declined to give Talfourd 
briefs because he had been the 
author of plays and essays, and had 
written in magazines and periodi- 
cals, as many an attorney also at 
sessions and assizes refused to en- 
trust his cases to Praed or to Hay- 
ward, both of whom have written 
books. 

Let but a barrister, however, have 
originally commenced life as an 
usher at a school, or as a school- 
master in a good cathedral town 
where there is a plentiful sprinkling 
of attorneys, and let him but have 
half-a-dozen pupils, the sons of at- 
torneys within the verge of the 
county, and we aver it is in the 
ower of that man, should he play 
is cards well by attention to his 
pupils, most especially by attention 
to the sons of attorneys, to have a 
good start at the Bar when called. 


XXIII. 

_ A great many persons uninitiated 
in the mysteries of the law are 
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under the impression that a youn, 
barrister who has formed a hig 
estimate of his profession or calling, 
is sure to succeed. This is a gene- 
ral mistake. The experience of any 
man who has been ten years in the 
profession, must suffice to show him 
that the man likely to be left in the 
background is your tyro who has 
formed a lofty estimate of his own 
profession. It is your legal trades- 
man with level views, supple, thrifty, 
fawning, shrewd, oan practical, 
that is likely to make a livelihood 
at the Bar, and not the man whose 
mind is stored with the treasures of 
science and literature. 


XXIV. 

Should you happen, from idleness 
or any other cause, to be a great 
deal absent from Westminster Hall, 
put on an important air when you 
meet your Bar friends, and say that 
you find it more aociidale to 
remain in chambers. NW importe 
whether papers or references are 
coming in or not, you must always 
make believe that you are really 
doing business. 


Xxv. 

Should you meet an attorney ac- 
seeiones in Temple Bar or the 
trand during the beginning or 
middle of July when your circuit is 
out, it will be politic to say that you 
were suddenly called up to town by 
parliamentary business. If this be 
a sham and a story, you need not 
* condescend on particulars,’ for the 
man may suppose that you are in a 
railway, estate, dock, or harbour 
bill, in an election committee, or in 
an appeal case from Ireland or Scot- 
land before the Lords, or in a case 
from the Colonies or Channel Islands 
before the Privy Council. Should 
ou be really engaged in any par- 
amentary case, name it, and loudly 
exclaim as to what a bore it is to be 
taken up from the circuit, and to so 
run ten chances of losing Exeter, 
Liverpool, York or Stafford, Lewes 

or Derby, as the case may be. 


XXVI. 
Should any great case be coming 
off on a circuit, and you are 


asked whether you have got a brief 
in it when you really have not, you 
may answer, ‘No, 1 am not in it as 
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yet, but I dare say I shall very soon 


on one side or the other.’ People 
may then fancy it is impossible to 
do without you—that you are indis- 
pensable. 

XXVII. 

It once was my fate to admire the 
cunning of a provincial attorney who 
had been just called to the Bar, and 
was then going his first circuit. 
This person had a brief for a prisoner 
who was tried in the Criminal court 
for stealing some lead, and also a 
brief in an action on a bill of ex- 
change, in which he had to open the 
pleadings in the Civil court, which 
stood No. 2 in the list. As the trial 
of the prisoner was about to com- 
mence, ‘My lord,’ said the advo- 
cate, ‘I am ina most important case 
in the Civil court which is just com- 
ing on, and I must ask of your lord- 
ship to postpone the present case.’ 
So far all was well; the by-stand- 
ers remarked, ‘ How artful are these 
attorney-barristers.’ The judge, 
however, asked, ‘ What’s the nature 
of the case in which you are engaged 
in the other court, Mr. A. P’ 

‘ An action of asswmpsit, my lord.’ 

* Oh, very well, Mr. A.; we'll 
postpone this case for three minutes 
just to give you time to open the 
peonaee When you have per- 

ormed that important duty, it is 

highly probable your learned leader, 
at whatever risk, may dispense with 
your important services, allowing 
the prisoner and the court the bene- 
fit of your presence here.’ The 
cunning man was thus foiled by the 
observant judge. 


XXVIII. 

Whether you take a newspaper 
on the circuit or not, be sure to be 
in court at the time the circuit 
porter is delivering the Bar news- 
papers. When the Zimes and Chro- 
nicle are distributed holloaacross the 
table,—‘ I say, Johnson, lend me 
your Times, 1 want to see when the 

ouse of Commons has fixed the 

Committee in which I’ve got 
a brief.’ Thus, if you are really in 
the case, you have the pleasure and 
advantage of proclaiming it among 
the country attorneys, who will say, 
‘ What a rising young fellow that is !’ 
If you are not in the case, you may 
afterwards say that, on consideration, 
you refused the brief, and would not 
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give up your circuit business—or 
you may allege that the fee was 
paltry, or that the parliamentary 
agent uired you to work on 
tick, which commendable zeal for 
the credit and honour of the profes- 
sion induced you to decline. 


XXIX. 

If at a town you are without 
a single brief in the Civil court, and 
have half-a-dozen criminal ones, dis- 
play them in every possible ways 
and turning to a greenhorn recently 
called, say, ‘ The criminal cases are 
so important this assize that it is 
not worth a man’s while to go into 
the Civil court.’ 


xxx. 

When you have been two or three 
years at sessions, come out with an 
address to the independent electors 
of the largest town on the circuit you 
travel, adopting in it and exaggerat- 
ing every popular ~ This is sure 
to get your name known, and to 
procure you some business. It 
might be well worth your while to 
hire a room at a leading inn, and 
address the electors on your preten- 
sions. 


XXXI. 

Should you have attained a re- 
spectable standing, and be without a 
single civil or criminal brief, con- 
sider and reflect whether there was 
abundant time for all briefs to be 
delivered, and if so, leave the town 
under the favouring shades of night. 
It does not answer for a man of ten 
or twelve years’ standing to be seen 
in court doing nothing, unless, in- 
deed, he be one of that class to 
whom leaders give references. 


XXXII. 

Touching references, it may be re- 
marked, that a barrister who has 
devilled for a leader—who has been 
his pupil—who has danced with his 
ugly daughter—or promised her 
marriage—stands the best chance of 
having causes referred to his arbi- 
tration and award. 


XXXII. 

Should you have nothing to do in 
court, fill your bag with the Blue 
Books of reports, and bringing down 
with you your Phillips or Starkie 


on Evidence, write up the latest 
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ints decided in a neat hand. 

hould you have a ruler and red 
ink to help you, country attorneys 
will think youthe more profound and 
methodical. A wicked wag, of a 
circuit to which I don’t belong, tells 
a story of a man on that cireuit who 
acquired the repute of being a pro- 
found lawyer by posting up in 
red ink the latest acted points. 
They called him a deeply red (read) 
fellow. 

XXXIV. 

Talking of posting, be particular 
in keeping a fee-book on the Italian 
system of double entry; your in- 
come will thus appear twice what it 
is. Such a book may be exhibited 
in future years to forward the ends 
of justice. The immortal magistrate, 
Sir Pertinax MacSycophant, may 
then declare the poster of the legal 
ledger not only a great lawyer, but 
a prosperous fellow, and a fine poster, 
havingagood account at his banker’s. 
This attestation to the safeness and 
solidity of the counsel may be of 
great advantage to him. 


XXXvV. 

Though huggery and undue fami- 
liarity with attorneys are forbidden 
by the etiquette of the Bar, yet 
there is no canon of the profession 
against huggery of parliamentary 
agents. I have heard of a barrister 
who had fallen miraculously into 
a little parliamentary business to 
the wonder of some of his cloth. 

‘How did he get it?’ said one 
barrister, at the circuit mess- 
table. ‘Do pray tell us,’ said an- 
other, ‘as the receipt must be a good 
one!’ ‘ Well, I'll tell,’ said the in- 
formant. ‘He got his business by 
coming into committees, and say- 
ing to the parliamentary agent, ‘I 
say, Tom, how d’ye do, old fellow ? 
What are you going to do to-day ? 
Dine with me at the club at half- 
past seven, after we have hada drive 
in my cab to Kensington Gardens.’’ 

The patronising condescension of 
the man’s manner was irresistible. 
It completely took. Drives and 
dinners led, in the end, to ‘the 
denarium—the honorarium in the 
shape of briefs. 


XXXVI. 
There are various ways of creep- 
ing into Election Committee, gene- 
8 2 
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ral Parliamentary, and House of 
Lords business. As to Election 
Committees, unsuccessful candidates 
of cities and towns or ex-members 
defeated, being barristers, may 
sometimes get into a run of this 
business, provided such defeated 
candidate or ex-member be on good 
terms with the Financial Secretary 
of the Treasury, or with the elec- 
tioneering manager or parliamen- 
tary agent of his party. Should the 
barrister be the brother, son, or 
cousin of a peer voting with the 
Government, or of a doubtful vote, 
or the brother of a member of the 
lower House in the like category, 
his chances of employment are, of 
course, greatly increased. 


XXXVII. 

In Nisi Prius business at Guild- 
hall, mercantile connexion is of 
great service to a barrister. To be 
the son of a bank director, of a 
great London merchant, or a direc- 
tor of an assurance or dock com- 
pany, or the son or son-in-law of a 
great bill broker, is almost a certain 
passport to a small share of busi- 


ness, which will give the forensic 
candidate—that which is most difli- 
cult to obtain—a fair start in his 


profession. This start once ob- 
tained, a man of talent, industry, 
and conduct is sure to succeed, 


XXXVIII. 

There is a low class of barristers 
who obtain some business by parish 
politics, or by being cater cousins 
with parish orators, vestry clerks, 
vestrymen, and such like. If a 
married man, it may be a good spec. 
to rent a house in a radical parish, 
and to figure off in parish affairs 
at vestries, open-air meetings, c. 
Such displays are sure to render 
you notorious, and to get you sooner 
or later briefs on behalf of the 
movement party. 


XXXIX. 

In going out of town during the 
long vacation, always have an eye 
to business. If you learn that a 
great London agent is about to 
spend the month of September at 

ulogne, Capecure, Calais, or 
Dover, it may be worth while to 
run down to the watering-place at 


which the dispenser of briefs is 
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located. "Worm yourself into his 
good graces by watching his foible 
and ministering to it, and ere 
Michaelmas term has passed by, 
you may reimburse yourself the 
extra expense to which you have 
been put. 
XL. 

In most cases a connexion with 
the Press, either as a writer or 
reviewer, is a positive disadvantage 
to a man at the Bar. There's 
the eminent counsellor, Sambo 
Botherum, for instance, the heavy 
leading-article writer. Albeit that 
‘intense orator’ inordinately puffs 
his own speeches, and his ‘ few and 
far between’ exhibitions as counsel, 
both in London and elsewhere, in 
his leaders and ponderous para- 
graphs, yet Botherum is simply 
notorious. Notwithstanding the 
changes rung on ‘honourable and 
learned gentleman,’ ‘ profound and 
powerful speech,’ ‘masterly state- 
ment,’ ‘keen dissection of the evi- 
dence,’ x.r.A., &e., Botherum does not 
get business. Clients will not have 
his proffered services even without a 
fee. 

XII. 

Be particularly civil to young 
attorneys admitted in the present 
or the past year. Such men are 
likely to have a long career open 
before them, and to have many good 
things to give away. If your wife 
give a ball, make it a sine qud non 
that she send cards of invitation to 
as many newly admitted attorneys 
as you can scrape acquaintance 
with. The smiling, simpering, and 
insidious Mr. Canker, a very rising 
counsel, now getting into consider- 
able business, always pays most 
obsequious court to young attor- 
neys. At an assembly or ‘at home’ 
given at the house of a learned 
judge some little time ago, an elderly 
Leuteber was announced, whom we 
shall for the present call Mr. Black. 
Black was followed by a son, Black, 
junior, who had been admitted an 
attorney the previous term. Pre- 
sently Canker sidled up to Black, 
pere, soliciting an introduction to 
Black, fils. He was introduced ac- 
cordingly by the young man’s own 
father, and so plausible and persua- 
sive was his oily manner and lam- 
bent look, that Black the younger 
now divides his professional fayours 
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between his own father and Canker, 
who has always a yard and a half of 
smiles, courtesies, and congratula- 
tions at command. 


XLII. 

Dress may be an important aux- 
iliarv to success on the circuit. 
There’s Mr. , for instance, who 
is great on the rope walk, and is 
latterly getting into Civil business. 
This adroit legal tradesman turns 
every article of his wardrobe to 
srofitable account. His stock, his 
aul, his wig, his extra fine alpaca 
gown, resembling silk from its tex- 
ture and brilliant glossiness, are all 
admired by the crowds of country 
loons and lasses in the galleries, 
There’s not a milliner’s girl, far- 
mer’s daughter, shopwoman, or 
draper’s assistant in any town on 
the circuit the Muscadin travels, 
who does not admire the learned 
gentleman’s cambric and linen, and 
exclaim, ‘What a wonderful, nice, 
well-appointed, well-dressed man he 
is !’ Pook at his cambric pocket- 
handkerchief,’ says yon draper’s 
head man, as the forensic fop opens 
out a small perfumed lady's ‘ker- 
chief, with his initials embroidered 
thereon. ‘Why, I’m blessed if 
our governor could sell an article 
of that kind under 20s. the yard, or 
15s. for each particular ‘ wiper.’ 
That he’s a clever fellow is cer- 
tain, else things could not come 
to this here pass.’ Nor do the 
apparel and accessoires of the legal 
petit maitre produce less effect on 
articled clerks. The gold pencil-case, 
the ruby pen, the enamelled watch 
and signet-ring of Muscadin, with 
the motto ‘ Ubi gentium,’ hate won 
the everlasting admiration of a leash 


But enough for one paper. 


is greatly on the increase. 
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of young articled articles round the 
Bar table, one of whom ventures to 
ask a burly thick-set barrister the 
meaningjof the motto, ‘ Ubi gentium,’ 
to which inquiry the witty, cynical, 
and sardonic Sybarite rather gruffly 
responds, ‘Where are the gents— 
where are the attorneys, to be sure.’ 


XLII. 

When a smart sharp man of five 
or six years’ standing has had toler- 
able success, it muy be a good in- 
vestment to purchase a couple of 
showy horses, and to inaugurate a 
groom with flaming livery. There 
are attorneys and parliamentary 
agents who ride and drive in the 
park, and with whom very profit- 
able acquaintance may be scraped 
by these Bucks of the Bar. Inde- 
pendently of these considerations, 
the circuit may be ridden in sum- 
mer; and any barrister of average 
ability, capable of keeping two horses 
and a groom, is sure to get business 
from third-rate attorneys. 


XLIV. 

At all assize towns, editors and 
reporters from the country and pro- 
vincial Press attend in considerable 
numbers, and occasionally reporters 
from the London Press. Be emi- 
nently civil and courteous to these 
brethren of the broad sheet. If you 
happen to be engaged in any cause, 
salad that these gentry have the 
opportunity of 

‘or your civility, you may find 
yourself chronicled thus :-—‘ Mr. A. 
addressed the jury for the prisoner 
in a most lucid and powerful speech,’ 
or ‘ Mr. A. cross-examined the wit- 
nesses with great ingenuity and 
logical acumen.’ 


immortalizing you. 


Such are some of the devices by which 
‘the artful dodgers’ of the Bar succeed. 


This class of men in a venal age 


But we have still amongst us a great mass 


of honourable and honest barristers —men who, if not so eloquent as 
Erskine, Curran, or Brougham, are yet worthy of a profession which 
numbered amidst its members, almost in our own day, a Romilly, a Lens, 
a Denman, a Horner, a Maule, a Thesiger, a Coleridge, an Erle, a 


Talfourd, and a Cockburn. 
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THE CHURCH AMONG 


F all realities or idealities that 
imaginative men have personi- 
fied, none has been sketched under 
so many different forms and figures 
as our Established Church. en 
we see it in the shape of a tottering 
old lady, scarcely able to bear up 
‘under the weight of the superin- 
cumbent hour ;’ quack doctors are 
bustling around her, each assidu- 
ously recommending his peculiar 
nostrum; but she seems to be sink- 
ing gradually from mere exhaustion, 
and to be beyond the reach of 
Daffy’s or any other elixir. Some- 
times it appears in the shape of a 
corpulent figure crowned by a mitre, 
decorated with lawn sleeves, and 
clutching with asthmatic tenacity 
bags of gold and bundles of fines 
and leases. Sometimes it is repre- 
sented as a dark, suspicious-lookin 
confessor in a cowl, attenuated wit 
fasting, extracting delicate secrets 
from the lips of tender young dam- 
sels, and imposing on them befitting 
enances. Sometimes it is symbol- 


ized by one of the working clergy— 


lean and hungry—‘in tattered weeds, 
with overwhelming brows ’—with a 
— wife and an empty larder. 

t assumes its various shapes, ac- 
ans to the positions from which 
men of sportive fancy please to view 
it, or it may be according to the 
mists and vapours of their own 
minds. How then shall we invest 
it with real consistency and a genuine 
form ? 

Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea 

nodo? 


Perhaps there is none of our na- 
tional institutions which has under- 
one a more complete change during 
e last century than our Church— 

a change not so much in its abstract 
constitution as in the character of 
the clergy and the general feeling 
of its members. At the commence- 
ment of the last century the religion 
of England was at a very low ebb; 
the character of the clergy was any- 
thing but high, and their status in 
society no higher than their morals. 
We fear that the statements of 
Macaulay on this matter cannot be 
controverted. Indeed, fifty years 
ago many of the clergy, especially 
those in secluded districts, were 
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THE TALL CHIMNEYS. 


without any question very unedu- 
cated. Some had been school- 
masters, some farmers, some trades- 
men; but having been found incom- 
petent in their respective duties, by 
a singular facility of conversion, 
they were turned into parsons. 

Cum faber, incertus scamnum face- 

retne Priapum, 
Maluit esse deum. 


We can call to mind several spe- 
cimens of these ‘lights of other 
days ;’ not indeed in the brightness 
of their shining, but about the time 
their farthing rushlights were burn- 
ing in the socket, and going out 
with a somewhat foetid odour. Our 
memory, though stretching to the 
very horizon of childhood, vivid] 
summons up the image of our parish 
minister some thirty years ago. A 
fine old portly farmer-like man 
he was, in a carroty scratch wig of 
peculiar cut, a coat of black, fast 
fading into invisible green, drab 
inexpressibles, worsted stockings, 
and ponderous shoes. Agriculture 
was his hobby. ‘A better farmer 
ne’er brushed dew from lawn.’ He 
prided himself far more on his pigs 
than his preaching ; he was a readier 
judge of his calves than his cate- 
chism; he dreaded the potato-rot 
more than the Pope; he was more 
cautious against distemper in his 
cattle than dissent in his parish. 
He preached Tillotson abridged, and 
he cared not who knew it; he clip- 
ped and doctored Blair, and was 
not at all discomposed if he saw an 
old lady here and there in tortoise- 
shell spectacles following him as- 
siduously from the printed book. 
One Sunday morning before the 
service began, we remember, he was 
warmly discussing with a brother 
farmer the comparative prices which 
they had obtained for their cheese 
at the fair on the previous day. To 
his great chagrin, his parishioner 
had beaten him by a few shillings 
in the hundred-weight. Throug 
the service he went as usual, per- 
haps a trifle more reflective ; his fif- 
teen minutes’ sermon he despatched 
in twelve. The congregation were 
moving pensively away, when the 
old gentleman leaned over the pulpit 
as if pregnant with important truth 
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—big with the fate of markets and 
of cheese—and beckoning the farmer, 
said in an audible whisper, and with 
a wink of triumph :—‘Ay but, 
John—look here—mine were only 
blue-milks, John!—ha! ha! only 
blue-milks !’ 

The successors of this race of 
clergymen generally found great 
difficulty at the commencement of 
their parochial duties. From the 
easy, hand-in-glove kindness of their 
predecessors, the tithes had been 
collected either very negligently or 
not at all. The Church property 


had sunk with the station of its _ 


possessors. It was so under our 
ood-natured old friend. When he 
ied, a gentleman of considerable 
acquirements and energy was 7 
pointed to the incumbency. e 
very properly commenced by look- 
ing to the suspended rights of the 
Church, and ftom 100/. a-year he 
raised the living to 600/. An ob- 
noxious duty this, but an imperative 
one. We remember the substance 
of a speech delivered by an old far- 
mer at one of the parish meetings 
which were held to settle the in- 
come of the new vicar. He agreed, 
doubtless, with his brother in trade 
and trouble described by Cowper: 
Quoth one, ‘A rarer man than you 
In pulpit none shall hear; 
But yet, methinks, to tell you true, 
You sell it plaguy dear.’ 

‘Sir,’ said he, addressing the 
reverend chairman, ‘we're but a 
plain sort of folks here. I’m seven- 
ty years old come Martlemas, and 
sin’ I can mind, we've. been content 
with a hundred-a-year parson ; we 
don’t want nothing grand nor fine- 
like ; we can do very well, sir—no 
offence, sir—we can scrattle on vast 
farently* wi’ a second-hand parson’ 
—raising his voice and looking full 
convinced of the fact—‘a second- 
hand parson, sir.’ 

The class of second-hand parsons, 
we would fain hope, is now alto- 

ether defunct—to be ranked with 
y as ‘ having been,’ or an extinct 
species of animals, one of which 
some peeping geologist has rooted 
up in a fossil state from the bowels 
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of the earth. In Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, and some of the north- 
ern counties, however, clergymen 
may still be found in very primitive 
simplicity—ut prisca gens morta- 
lium; not troubling themselves 
about book-learning, but rather in- 
clining to the sentiment of the wise 
man, that ‘in much study is a 
weariness of the flesh ;’ not dream- 
ing of El Dorado speculations in 
cotton, or corn, or scrip—omni soluti 
JSenore; indifferent about patriotic 
schemes for the regeneration of their 
— country ; spending their 

ys in the quiet enjoyment of rural 
occupations, and in an easy associa- 
tion with their flocks, quadrupedal 
and bipedal. In the fastnesses of the 
Lake districts Arcadia still lingers. 
Popery is there spoken of as some- 
thing that exists somewhere over 
the sea; dissent has never agitated 
those primeval valleys ; those pine- 
clad crags have never echoed either 
the thunders of the Vatican or the 
moans of the methodist. No rural 
policeman has made love to the 
rustic daughters of those old-world 
homesteads ; no riding postman has 
penetrated those frowning passes ; 
the cattle browsing on those hill- 
sides have never been startled by 
the whistle and grow] of the steam- 
engine; no monarchical George Hud- 
son has bound those rocks and fells 
in his iron girdle. Look at those 
mountains of granite; with their 
time-honoured brows and weather- 
beaten faces, they mock the whole 
tribe of Brunel, and laugh to scorn 
even a provisional committee. He- 
rodotus, in his second book—we 
cannot quote, never having liked 
that book—speaks of the Nile flow- 
ing in solitary grandeur, unexplored 
by the eye of man, for thousands of 
years. We can almost say the same 
of these sacred vales, except that 
some parchment-visaged Cockney 
tourist, with his Wellington boots, 
India-rubber straps, and silver- 
headed cane, now and then pokes 
his sacrilegious nose into their pene- 
tralia. 

An energetic clerical friend of 
ours, about fifteen years ago, being 


* We have heard this word derived—whimsically, it may be, rather than well— 
from ‘fair’ and ‘clean.’ Mrs, Gaskell (Mary Barton) quotes the following line as 
showing the ancient use of the word— 


And hir hatir (attire) was well farand.—Rosext pg Brvyy. 
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on a tour through these districts, 
was requested to take the Sunda: 
duty in one of those humble chape 
that are scattered over the country. 

‘Ye need na gang intil the pul- 
pit,’ was the suggestion of the old 
clerk; ‘our minister bides i’ th’ 
desk for his sermon.’ 

Our friend did not see why he 
should not go into the pulpit; but 
perceiving that the old man was 
very anxious to carry his point, he 
consented to remain in the reading- 
desk. Nothing occurred during the 
prayers worthy of remark. The 
rustic choir ceased, and our friend 
commenced his discourse. At first 
all went on as usual; but as he 
warmed by degrees, he kept up 
an unceasing and increasing battery 
on the old Bible. Singularly enough, 
with every thump, he was perplexed 
by a retaliatory rustle behind him 
—at first mysterious and subdued— 
then distinctly audible—then alarm- 
ing; when, after an emphatic knock 
and a Hibernian stamp, lo! a sitting 
goose fluttered to the top of the 
pulpit, and emitted an angry ma- 
ternal hiss within an inch of his 
ear, which effectually dissipated his 
fourthly, fifthly, and finally. 

‘Lor’ a mercy! Lor’ a mercy!’ 
was the old clerk’s exclamation, 
when the service was over; ‘ what 
a ee an’ a thumping ye do 
mak’; ye’ve riven th’ auld Bible 7?’ 
tow ;* and ye'’ve scaured th’ best 
auld sitting goose in M—dale pa- 
rish !’ 

But we must leave the church 
among the mountains, to investigate 
the present condition of the Church 
among the tall Chimneys. And here 
let us pay our humble tribute of 
thanks to Mr. Horace Mann, for 
that judicious and well-arranged 
Report on Religious Worship in 
England and Wales, which he has 
lately issued. It has supplied us 
with information which es been 
long wanted; and that, too, with an 
accuracy of reasoning and an abun- 
dance of statistical tables which 


* In pieces—in two. The Rev. W. 


more correct, in his derivation. 


to ‘tew’) as the Anglo-Saxon ‘teorgan,’ to pull, whence our word ‘ tug.’ 
it in the Lancashire form in Drayton’s Polyolbion, where he says :— 
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could only be the result of laborious 
calculation and patient research. 
It requires no ordinary powers of 
mind to invest the dry figures of a 
Blue Book with the attractions of a 
work of fancy.t 

The seliion is one of consider- 
able interest and importance: a po- 
pulation given, what is the propor- 
tion of sittings in the various places 
of public worship which is suflicient 
for the accommodation of all who 
can possibly attend? In other 
words, if, in any particular district, 
all the inhabitants were to be pre- 
sent at their respective churches or 
chapels, who could by possibility 
attend, what per cent. of sittings 
would be enough for the accommo- 
dation of them all? Mr. E. Baines 
assumes that 50 per cent. would 
suffice, even in towns, where the 
proportion must necessarily be higher 
than in thinly populated districts ; 
some have thought that it would 
require 75 per cent.; Dr. Chalmers, 
taking the mean, surmised that 624 
per cent. would be the most accurate 
computation. Mr. Horace Mann, 
in his Report, has come to the con- 
clusion, after a process of careful 
induction, that 58 per cent. is about 
the real proportion required. The 
population of England and Wales 
is 17,927,609; but from this aggre- 
gate he deducts, as unable to attend 
any place of public worship, 3,000,000 
children, 1,000,000 invalids,3,278,039 
who are engaged in household duties, 
and a considerable number who are 
employed on public conveyances. 
‘ Not attempting,’ he proceeds, ‘ any 
numerical estimate of various minor 
classes, and designedly not making 
any deduction on account of Sunday 
traders, or the criminal population 
—since the object is to show the 
amount of accommodation needed 
for those who are able, not merely 
for those who are willing, to attend 
—it seems to follow from the 
previous computations that about 
7,500,000 persons will of necessity 
be absent whenever divine service 


Gaskell is more classical, and perhaps 
‘This seems to be the same (speaking of the verb 


We have 


‘The toiling fisher here is tewing of his net.’ 
Lectures on the Lancashire Dialect. 
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is celebrated; and consequently, 
that sittings in religious buildings 
cannot be required for more than 
10,427,609, being rather more than 
58 per cent. of the entire commu- 


nity.’ F 

This may be laid down as the 
standard proportion whereby the 
spiritual provision or destitution of 
our land may be calculated. There 
are, however, other important ele- 
ments that enter into the problem. 
‘In order to be adequate to the 
wants ofthe community, the buildings 
whichshouldcontain these 10,398,013 
sittings must be so located on the 
surface of the country as to brin 
the accommodation they affor 
within the reach of all by whom it 
is required. If many churches and 
chapels be clustered in a narrow 
compass, or if several thinly peopled 
parishes have each a church with 
more accommodation than is wanted, 
it will follow that in other portions 
of the country there must necessarily 
be some deficiency, unless the ag- 
gregate of sittings be raised above 
10,398,013. So that what is wanted 
is, not merely such a number of 
sittings as shall equal the total 
number of persons capable of using 
them, but also such a distribution 
of these sittings as will render them 
available by all wees them.’ 

t 


Thus it appears that the aggregate 
of sittings in England al Wales 
Population, 

Ashton-under-Lyne ... 30, 676 
Birmingham ............ 232,841 
Blackburn _............ 46,536 
ae RTE ee 61,171 
TN iscascinen' cde 103,778 
Ro cilitisenabecatini wuie 31, 262 
I i a ae 33,582 
Huddersfield ............ 30, 880 
MD citisticcansenainises 172,270 
BUI Scnsvesenninces 375,955 
Macclesfield ............ 39,048 
Manchester ............ 303, 382 
NIN ccc sascsutcac des 52, 820 
eS 69,542 
NS pean 29,195 
I ca ctcebeatas oe, 63, 850 
SIE - “kincchisindaspast 135,310 
Stockport ...........000 53, 835 
iddukeatsabdeewi 31,941 


Statistics of Religious Worship. 


These calculations have been made from ‘the Summary Tables’ in the Report. 


almost reaches the 58 per cent. of 
the population. The total number 
in all the places of public worship 
is 10,212,563; the utmost number 
of persons who can attend public 
worship at any one time has been 
computed at 10,398,013; so that 
taking the whole surface of the 
country, the deficiency of church 
and chapel room is only 185,450 
sittings, or 1:03 per cent. If, how- 
ever, we compare the rural with 
the urban districts, we find that the 
former contain 66 per cent. of sit- 
tings, the latter only 46. And if 
we take into account the large towns 
only, we discover that the number 
of inhabitants in each, and the 
amount of religious accommodation, 
are in an inverse ratio. 

If we take the whole kingdom, we 
find that the Church accommodation 
exceeds that provided by all other 
religious denominations, in the pro- 
portion of 5,317,915 to 4,894,648 
sittings. If, however, we confine 
ourselves to the populous districts, 
we discover that the excess of ac- 
commodation is on the side of the 
Nonconformist body. We have 
compiled the following table, which 
illustrates the comparative spiritual 
provision of the Church and all 
other denominations of religion, in 
most of our’ principal manufacturing 
and mercantile towns :— 


| 














Aggregate | Per cent, \Per cent. of 








Church Sittings of all | o¢ Church | remate 
Sittings. | Denomina- | Sittings. | sittings. 
4,021 10,573 13°1 34°4 
30,843 66,714 13°2 28°6 
8,533 18,240 18°3 39°]. 
9,616 20,976 15°7 34°2 
10,026 32,287 9°6 31°1 
5,578 12,920 | 17-7 | 41:3 
4,811 10,192 14'3 30°3 
5,790 15,787 18°7 511 
25,436 76, 488 14°7 44°4 
60,545 122,386 16°1 32°5 
7,429 15,906 19°0 40°7 
38,120 95,929 12°5 31°6 
7,870 16,784 148 | 31°7 
11,800 24,642 16°9 | 35°4 
2,900 12,841 99 | 43°9 
8,776 21,772 13°7 34°0 
19,562 44,189 14:4 32°6 
8, 806 22,168 16°3 411 
3,233 9,449 101 | 29° 
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When we examine the increase 
of Church building in populous 
a we confess to a species of 

isappointment at the result of our 
investigation. Extraordinary efforts 
doubtless have been made, by the 
well-wishers of the Established 
Church, but no less extraordin 
has been the rapidity with whic 
ourtown-populations have increased. 
Survey some portions of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, and you observe 
that the country is studded with 
towns, of infant growth, but teeming 
with people. Within the last eighty 
years villages have enlarged them- 
selves into mighty cities, stations 
for fishermen have expanded into 
seaports, where the merchantmen of 
every nation pour forth their stores ; 
the mer of the artisan and the 
shuttle of the weaver ring on man 
a once lonely valley and barren hill- 
side ; uneducated men have become 
inventors, and operatives million- 
aires. Now, during the latter part 
of the last century, when invention 
was marching onward with such 
bold strides, when the population 
was increasing so rapidly, and ma- 
nufacturing England seemed to be 
awaking like a giant from his slum- 
ber, the house of God was forgotten 
in the fierce struggles after gold, 
and the whis of conscience were 
drowned by the din of the iron and 
hammer ; and it was only when men 
began to perceive that worldliness 
was retributive, that they set them- 
selves earnestly to atone for the 
neglect of their fathers. Thus, if we 
compare the spiritual provision of 
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our manufacturing towns with that 
of the year 1801, we feel some dis- 

intment; but if we look back 
only over the last twenty years, the 
retrospect is agreeable, as exhibiti 
much religious energy and zeal, 
affording lively encouragement for 
the future :— 


Taken in the gross, (says the Report, 
that is, including all religious denomina- 
tions,) our rate of progress during the 
last thirty years has not been altogether 
unsatisfactory. Previous to 1821, the 
population increased faster than accom- 
modation for religious worship, so that 
while, from 1801 to 1821, the former 
had increased from 8,892,536 persons to 
12,000,236 (or 34°9 per cent.), the latter, 
during the same interval, had only in- 
creased from 5,171,123 sittings to 
6,094,486 (or 17°8 per cent.), and the 
proportion of sittings to population, 
which in 1801 was 58°1 per cent., had 
declined in 1821 to less than 51 per cent. 
But from 1821 to the present time the 
course of things has changed; the rate 
of increase of the population has con- 
tinually declined, while that of religious 
accommodation has steadily advanced ; 
so that while the number of the people 
has been raised from 12,000,236 to 
17,927,609 (an increase of 49°4 per 
cent.), the number of sittings has been 
raised from 6,094,486 to 10,212,563 (or 
an increase of 67°6 per cent.), and the 
proportion of sittings to population, 
which in 1821 was 50°8 per cent., had 
risen in 1851 to 57 per cent, 


The following table exhibits the 
general increase of accommodation 
at different periods in large-town 
districts, as compared with the resi- 


due of England and Wales :— 


LarGe-Town DIstTrRicts. 


Estimated Number of 


Places of Worshi 


Population at tings at each 


each Period. 


3,608,024 
4,260, 848 
5,241,895 
6,435, 953 
7,735,186 
9,229, 120 


1,506,922 
1,638, 240 
1,937,901 
2, 441, 213 
3,182, 188 
4,127,244 


Rates of Increase of 
Population and No. of Sit- 


Sittings respectively. Ba = 
at each 
Period. 


and Sit- 
eriod. 


Sittings. 


Per cent, | Per cent, 


8°7 
18°3 
26°0 
30°3 
29°7 


18'1 
23°0 
22°8 
20°2 
19°3 
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Church- Accommodation in Large-Town Districts. 


ReEsipvE OF ENGLAND. 


Estimated Number of 


Population at 


each Period, tings at each 


Places of 
Worship. 


5,284,512 
5,903, 408 
6,758, 341 
7,460, 844 
8,179,012 
8, 698, 489 


11,580 
12,685 
14, 295 
16,743 
20,626 
24,881 


It hence appears that the Towns have 
by no means had a share proportionate 
to their need, in the liberality which, 
during the last half century, has added 
19,387 places of worship, and 5,041,440 
sittings to the accommodation existing 
in 1801. . For although the increase of 
provision in towns has been 174 per 
cent. in the 50 years, while the increase 
in the country parts has not exceeded 
66 per cent. ; yet such has been the more 


Places of Worshi 


3,664,201 
3,886, 108 
4,156,585 
4,565,878 
5,372, 448 
6,085,319 


and Sit- 


eriod, 


11°7 
145 
10°4 
9°6 
6°3 


rapid increase of population in the for- 
mer than in the latter (156 per cent. 
against 65 per cent.), that the accom- 
modation in towns in proportion to the 
population is scarcely less deficient than 
it was in 1801—viz., 45 sittings to every 
100 persons instead of 42; while the ac- 
commodation for the rest of England 
will still suffice for as many as 70 out of 
every 100 of the rural population. 


In the following table we have the rate at which Church accommodation 
has increased in large-town districts, as compared with the rate of increase 


in the rest of England :— 


Larce-Town Districts. 


Population at 
each Period, 


Churches, 


3, 608,024 
4,260, 848 
5,241, 895 
6,435,953 
7,735,136 
9,229,120 


2,163 
2,188 
2,246 
2,436 
2,784 
8,457 


Number of Churches and 
Sittings at each period. 


Rate of Increase per 
cent, at each period. 


Sittings, 


1,248, 702 
1,263,134 
1,296,618 
1, 406, 305 
1,607,206 
1,995,729 


RESIDUE OF THE COUNTRY. 


Number of Churches and 
Sittings at each period. 


Population at 
each Period. 


Churches, 


5,284,512 
5,903, 408 
6,758, 341 
7,460, 844 
8,179, 012 
8,698, 489 


9,216 
9,256 
9,312 
9,447 
9,884 

10, 620 


Rate of Increase per 
cent, at each period. 


Sittings. Sittings. 
2, 882,983 
2,895,495 
2,913,013 
2,995, 243 
8,091,949 
8,322,186 
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Taking another area as the basis 
of our calculations, let us consider, 
for a moment, the increase of Church 
accommodation in the ancient dio- 
cese of Chester, which contained 
most of our manufacturing towns. 
On the institution of this bishopric, 
in 1541, there were 327 churches in 
the diocese, a number sufficient for 
its spiritual wants. From the year 
1541 to 1828 only 186 new churches 
were erected, though, during that 
period, the population increased 
enormously. From 1828 the pre- 
sent Archbishop of Canterbury pre- 
sided over the see of Chester for 
nearly twenty years, during which 
time 233 churches were built, about 
the average of a consecration a 
month. 

That part of Lancashire which forms 
the new diocese of Manchester largely 
contributed to, and participated in, (as 
indeed its wants required) this extraor- 
dinary augmentation of its church ac- 
commodation. One hundred and ten of 
this increased number of consecrations 
took place within its boundaries, and the 
first Bishop of Manchester, in 1848, 
entered upon his important charge over 
more than a million and a quarter of in- 
habitants, with 300 churches, and nearly 
500 clergy. During the last half cen- 
tury, the number of parochial clergy 
within the same limits has been aug- 
mented from 199 to 501; the churches 
from 170 to 326; and the sittings in 
churches from 102,000 to above 286,000 
—the proportion of sittings for the ope- 
rative classes being as 13 free seats to 
19 appropriated or rented. During the 
last decade (1841 to 1851) the popula- 
tion of the diocese has increased nine- 
teen and a half per cent., and the church 
accommodation twenty-one and a half 
per cent.* 

The number of the clergy in the 
manufacturing districts having in- 
creased so rapidly, it follows, almost 
as a necessary consequence, that 
they are of a somewhat mixed order. 
To meet the wants of our multiply- 
ing population, cargoes of Irish ie 
gymen have been unshipped at the 
port of Liverpool, on the one side, 
while, on the other, legions of re- 
cruits have invaded from the Col- 
lege of St. Bees. Waggish laymen 
designate the Irishmen ‘ Hittites,’ 
and the St. Bees-men ‘ Hivites.’ 
Oxford and Cambridge send their 
quota. Let us take a glance at the 
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beau ideal of each class, not, re- 
member, as a fair specimen of the 
species, but as exhibiting its peculi- 
arities when fully developed. 

The Irish curate is a clergyman 
sui generis, when seen in his perfect 
state. He may have been in a con- 
genial element, as he was annihilat- 
ing priests and ceorertng papists, 
in the parish of Blarney, but trans- 
ter on to English soil, he re- 
sembles a wild mountain-flower in a 
green-house, or an oak in a flower- 
pot. His ideas are on a scale much 
too large for our homely concep- 
tions ; his habits are too belligerent 
for the phlegmatic Saxon ; his gene- 
ral tone of thought and feeling does 
not square with English notions of 
exactness and propriety. He thinks 
odd things, and he says odd things, 
and he does odd things, and if 
any one doubts their propriety, he 
lays his hand on his heart, and 
affirms that his conscience compels 
him soto act. Suppose him thrown 
by some dispensation into the minis- 
try of a district somewhat populous, 
reasonably peaceable, and undistin- 
guished by any prominent features. 
Suppose this to be, not at a period 
of papal aggression, but in quiet 
times. Nobody knows whether 
county Wicklow or county Meath 
claims the honour of his Lucinian 
début, and nobody cares a great deal. 
Mark his appearance! Behold his 
black whiskers, straggling hair, un- 
strapped trowsers, and rollicking 
gait. His linen is not always of the 
cleanest. His waistcoat has lost one 
or two buttons, and has a greasy, 
corrugated air about it; but beneath 
that waistcoat, sir, uninviting as it 
looks, there is bounding the heart of 
a juvenile Hugh M‘Neile. Maybe 
it has thumped off the buttons. He 
delights in preaching and lecturing 
and extemporizing at all seasons and 
in all places and ‘at the shortest 
possible notice.’ He is a peripatetic 
sound—a vox perambulans— 

O Patrick, shall I call thee man, 
Or but a wandering voice ? 

In a few months after his arrival, 
he announces from the pulpit that, 
on the next Sabbath evening, he will 
discuss the doctrine of purgatory. 
He inserts a paragraph to the same 
effect in the Church and State In- 


* Appeal of the Manchester Diocesan Church Building Society. 1854. 
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dependent. Opposition is raised 
against him. Skirmishers are thrown 
out on both sides. Then follows a 
course of lectures on the Errors of 
Rome. Women prick up their ears, 
and welcome the controversy. No- 
body loves a wrangle better than the 
women—especially a religious one. 
The poor, who had never before at- 
tended a place of worship, flock to 
hear, for there is a game of abuse 
going on. Pious females ejaculate, 
in the fulness of their hearts, ‘ See 
how much good Mr. O’Blazeawa 

is doing!’ A paper controversy fol- 
lows between our hero and some 
Romish partisan, in which nothing 
suffers so much as the logic of 
Whately and the rules of Lindley 
Murray. Still our friend is hailed 
by the ladies as a Goliath on the side 
of truth. Can such volubility and 
whiskers do wrong? He is puffed 
out with congratulations and crum- 
pets; he is deluged with tea and 
toadyism. The charm works apace; 
the tide of popularity is at the full ; 
when, lo! after two or three young 
ladies have been preached into fits, 
some fat dowagers have been voci- 
ferated into convulsions, and a mar- 
ried female or two been shrieked 
into a ‘ misfortune,’ the sensible por- 
tion of the people begin to ask, in 
the words of a wondering prelate, 
‘What is all this about?’ By de- 
grees a change comes over the spirit 
of this dream ; the popularity of our 
champion begins to wane ; some dare 
to fancy, with Fluellen, that ‘he is 
not the man that he would gladly 
make show to the ’orld he is;’ a few 
frantic damsels fight desperately in 
his behalf, but they are a forlorn 
hope. He is going—going—gone. 
And when, after a three years’ 
racket in his curacy, he goes away 


* St. Bees has now the title of College. 
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to some other to challenge the 
Papists, either all together, or one 
o down and the other come on, he 
eaves behind a boiling lava-mass of 
hatred, and rancour, and venom, 
which is destined to scald his suc- 
cessor for the whole term of his so- 
journ. 
The clergyman from St. Bees is a 
different character. The period of 
reparation for the ministry at this 
institution* is two years ; the actual 
residence each year is about eight 
months. The annual cost, includin 
expenses educational and personal, 
need not be more than 50/7. The 
members of St. Bees are men who, 
in the great majority of cases, have 
commenced life in some trade or pro- 
fession, either as clerks, or appren- 
tices, or principals. National school- 
masters and lay visitors go there in 
considerable numbers. From these 
antecedents it would not be difficult 
to sketch, @ priori, the type of a St. 
Bees’ graduate. He is often a very 
well-meaning, amiable sort of per- 
son; but, rising all at once from the 
counter or schoolmaster’s desk to the 
pulpit, he runs the hazard of a diz- 
zied brain. We do not expect from 
him a faultless accuracy of intona- 
tion and delicacy of taste. He has 
a strong tendency to preach his 
yernere and to pray his sermons. 
Le is often loud in his aspirations— 
lax in his aspirates. He out-Herods 
Herod in the massacre of the h’s, 
He loves the tea-tables of the sub- 
stantial middle-class. There he is 
much at his ease; he is every incha 
lion at feeding time—a very monster 
among muffins and maiden ladies. 
Peradventure, if very aspiring, he 
mounts a shovel hat, purchases a 
foreign degree for a five-pound note, 
and adopts the Oxford hood.+ He 


When the late Dr. Ainger was Prin- 


cipal, he would not allow it to be designated otherwise than as ‘the Institution;’ 


indeed, he was sometimes inclined to be facetious on his own establishment. 
members are now decorated with the usual Academical dress. 


The 
A deputation of 


students once waited upon the doctor with an humble petition, that the privilege 


might be granted of wearing caps and gowns. 


laughing—‘ caps and gowns! 


‘Caps and gowns!’ said the doctor, 


O, caps and bells, you mean, gentlemen! good morn- 


ing, good morning—ha! ha! caps and bells, you mean.’ 
+ There has lately been a sort of hoodo-machia—battle of the hoods among the 


St. Bees’ men. 


Not content with the ‘plain, black tippet,’ specified by the Canon, 
a new hood was designed, by whom we know not. 


With a dashing taste the de- 


signer culled the beauties of Oxford and Cambridge, by joining together the white 
and crimson silk, like a child’s party-coloured ball. When the candidates for ordi- 
nation appeared before the Bishop of Manchester in this fancy dress, the old school- 
master is said to have opened wide his academical eye-lids. If we remember rightly, 
he denuded the gay divines of their prismatic costume, 
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publishes an unreadable sermon by 
request (of his wife ?), and advertises 
that the profits (!) are to go to the 
expenses of his Sunday school. He 
receives legs of mutton and flitches 
of bacon from aged ladies. He 
kisses the children of his congrega- 
tion, and shakes hands with his Sun- 
day scholars, all round. And though, 
uckily, he has not a fair start 
Soniade Irishman in _ _? . 
rity, being a husband o 
middle age, somewhat corpulent, and 
the father of four fine children, 
he is, nevertheless, pronounced by 
oracular wives and widows to be ‘a 
powerful expounder,’ ‘a dear crea- 
ture,’ ‘a charming man.’ 
The perfect type of an Oxford or 
a Cambridge man differs, toto clo, 
from the two pictures we have 
drawn. His dress is precise in the 
extreme. His white neckerchief 
would not have disgraced Brummel 
the beau; and his silk waistcoat, 
wrapping round his throat, is irre- 
proachable. He is reputed to fast 
twice in the week. He is pale, in- 
teresting, and cadaverous; and an 
object of respectful admiration with 
young ladies of a sentimental turn 
and a medieval taste. He has re- 
flected on the Church as an abstrac- 
tion, much as he has studied ‘the 
Republic’ of Plato; and, after having 
modelled something very beautiful 
in his imagination, he brings it down 
with him to his parish. He has 
mixed little in general society. He 
has lived among books, and asso- 
ciated exclusively with his own clique 
of fellow-students ; and, after dream- 
ing on his Fellowship several years 
within the walls of a college, he 
enters upon his ministerial duties, 
knowing as much about the character 
of an English population as he does 
about the people of Timbuctoo. He 
finds everything miserably out of 
order in his church and district ; and, 
regarding men’s opinions and feel- 
ings as very trifles when weighed 
with his theory, he sets about chang- 
ing the whole parochial system as 
there existing. He dresses his 
choristers in white; he intones the 
service ; he preaches in his surplice; 
he indoctrinates his hearers with the 
true notion of a church. And thus 
he goes on, from week to week, in- 
the prayers most unmusically, 
ing up his abstract church 


tonin, 
preac 
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most unintelligibly, and reeommend- 
ing, most whimsically, fasts as a duty 
on those to whom they are too often 
a necessity. He is, suppose, in a 
manufacturing district, where love 
of music and hatred of Popery 
are almost innate. The people 
say he has little more music in 
him than a donkey, and no more 
doctrine than a Pa ist. He sees 
no harm in the Pope and Car- 
dinal Wiseman spreading over Eng- 
land their hierarchical net; and 
men of moderate comprehension 
only discover in this a sympathy 
with the papacy. He signs a pro- 
test against the proceedings of 
Bishop Gobat, who is willing to 
admit within his communion mem- 
bers of the Greek Church; and in 
this, unsophisticated men can only 
see an aversion from Protestantism. 
Thus, he regards his people as so 
many Goths, and they regard him 
as but one remove from an idiot or 
a Romish priest. The breach widens; 
‘no surrender’ is the motto of our 
hero of the Church Militant; and 
in a very short time he has to pro- 

und his abstruse theories of a 
Church to the verger, the choristers, 
and three old women to whom he 
distributes alms. 

Let no one mistake our meaning. 
We merely introduce these sketches 
as the full-blown developments of 
the various systems. e believe 
that such personages as we have de- 
scribed are exceptional. Clergymen 
may here and there attract from 
their peculiarities, and from the 
very fact of their singularity may 
occupy a larger space than they de- 
serve in the observation of others; 
but we are firm in the conviction 
that the great body of them are 
sound aiwulents in their views. 
And even where such specimens of 
the clerical character are found, we 
have mostly observed that experi- 
ence tends by degrees to wear off 
their rough and excrescent develop- 
ments. Pebbles shaken together in 
a bag lose their angularities and 
assume a mutual similitude; and 
thus by mutual association among 
clergymen there is mutual assimila- 
tion; and we are sanguine enough 
to believe that the assimilating ten- 
dency is towards the mean of cau- 
tion and propriety. 

If we desire to take an impartial 
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view of our spiritual condition as a 
nation, and to devise the most suit- 
able means for its improvement, one 
important element of inquiry is,— 
How far do the people avail them- 
selves of the religious accommoda- 
tion that is really available? Ac- 
cording to a rough estimate in the 
Report, it is calculated that on the 
third Sunday in March, 1851, when 


Actual Number of Attendants 
(including an Estimate for 
Defective Returns), 


Church and Dissent in Manufacturing Districts. 
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the census was taken, there were in 
actual attendance at religious wor- 
ship throughout the whole of Eng- 
land about the half of those who had 
an opportunity of attending. The 
following table exhibits the compa- 
rative proportion of attendants in the 
thinly and the densely populated 
portions of the land :— 


Proportion per cent,|PToportion per cent, 


of Attendants to 
of ae.” the Total Number 


of Sittings, 


Even- |Morn-|After- | Even-|Morn- Aner] Even- 
ing. |noon.} ing. | ing. | noon.| ing. 


Large-Town Districts | 2,202,943} 970,140} 1,517,246 | 23°9| 105} 16°3| 53-4) 23°5| 368 


From a numerical comparison be- 
tween the members of the Church, 
and those of all the remaining reli- 
gious sections who attended public 
worship on March 30, 1851, we find 
that the scales are very evenly 
balanced. 

The Church of England had attending 
its three services, more persons than 
the other bodies put together (3,773, 474 
against 3,487,558), but the number of 
attendances given by the 3,773,474 is 
actually less than the number given by 
the 3,487,558; the former having at- 
tended 5,292,551 times, while the latter 
attended 5,603,515 times. 

If, however, we limit our view to 
the manufacturing towns, we find 
that those who attended church in 
those rapidly increasing populations, 
are in most instances fewer than the 
aggregate of attendants at the Non- 
conformist places of worship.* 

From our own experience of the 
habits of the poor in manufacturing 
districts, we do not hesitate to say 
that but a very small proportion of 
the adults attend any church, chapel, 
or conventicle whatever. The grand 


problem, be assured, is after all,— 
not so much, how many places of 
worship have we to build? but, how 
to get the operative classes to attend 
those that we have? New churches 
are undoubtedly required ; and may 
they be completed forthwith; but 
beyond question the spiritual apathy 
of the people is our most gigantic 
antagonist. It would be extremely 
short-sighted to keep this out of 
consideration in the erection of 
fresh churches, and the formation of 
future ecclesiastical districts. 

Many suggestions have been 
thrown out, and theories. devised, 
for infusing vitality into this spirit- 
ual deadness ; but after much obser- 
vation and some personal participa- 
tion in the effort, we must confess 
that the problem remains yet un- 
solved. e respect the Hon. and 
Rey. Sidney Godolphin Osborne for 
his boldness in denouncing and zeal 
in reforming Church abuses; but 
we very much doubt whether his 
eames and plain preaching 

ouses would stir up the stagnant 


* Whatever inaccuracies there are in the attendance tables, we believe will be 


against the Church, A correspondent of the London Guardian points out the fact 
that workhouses are not included, where Dissenters mostly leave the in-door ser- 
vice for some neighbouring chapel. From our own acquaintance with certain 
localities, also, we have no doubt of the inaccuracy of some of these returns. For 
instance, at Preston, the evening attendance at church is put down at 180; when we 
have ourselves frequently been present at one church there, where the average evening 
congregation amounted to 1000. But if clergymen will not give answers to Govern- 
ment inquiries, as they at Preston did not, they cannot find fault if misrepresented. 
The statements made by the Bishops of Oxford and St. David's, in the House of 
Lords, on this subject, J uly 10th, unquestionably contain much truth. 
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hearts of our people.* Many 
attempts have been made to infuse 
a love of religious worship into 
their minds, and many failures have 
been experienced. The experiment 
related by Dr. Chalmers in his 
Christian and Economic Polity, is 
not the only one of the kind; but 
we do not imagine that such trials 
have ever been attended with con- 
tinued success. We would not, in 
writing thus, be supposed to preach 
despondency or to afford an apo- 
logy for indifference; but we wish 
the nature of the undertaking to be 
rightly estimated, that sanguine 
men may not experience unneces- 
sary disappointment, and sincere 
men may not be blamed for failure. 
One well-meaning person has his 
theory and another his nostrum— 
neither of whom, probably, has 
ever set his foot in a poor man’s 
cottage. His own particular torch 
has only to be applied to the mine, 
and the citadel of darkness and 
crime will be ‘hurled on high,’ and 
its ghostly defenders— 

All that of living or dead remain, 

In one wild roar expire. 

These, however, are the expecta- 
tions of men who see visions and 
dream dreams. A nation’s torpor 
cannot be dissipated by the pop-gun 
of a pamphlet; a people’s darkness 
cannot be illuminated by the lucifer- 
match of a speech: this can no more 
be done than ‘the sun can be turned 
into ice, by fanning in his face with 
a peacock’s feather.’ 

That then do you recommend? 
we may imagine some inquirer to 
retort. Our answer would be :— 
Do not indulge in ee ex- 
pectations ; but, nevertheless, be 
zealous in the attainment of your 
object; many forces must be con- 
centrated on the work. First, bring 
as powerful an external agency as 
you can against this citadel of mental 
inaction and moral slumber; se- 
condly, eliminate from this fortress 
as far as possible all those causes 
which sien to engender spiritual 
apathy and resistance to religious 
influences. 

Among external agencies wewould 
recommend, first, a considerable in- 
crease in the clerical staff. The 
more extended the operations of an 
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army, the weaker become its different 
positions. So in the late expansion 
of church accommodation, man 
points of occupation have been le 
in a state of comparative weakness. 
In order, therefore, to render our 
lines more compact, the cry now, 
according to our notion, should be 
for more clergymen. Nobly as the 
two societies for providing additional 
curates have exerted themselves, a 
large increase of ministerial agency 
is still required. An energetic cler- 
gyman is inducted into a town in- 
cumbency, with a charge of some 
six or seven thousand souls. When 
fairly settled, how does he find his 
time occupied? He has his National 
and Infant schools to superintend ; 
he has his night schools also to 
direct, which occupy his time on 
certain evenings in the week; he 
has his Sunday schools to keep in 
order, the class-lists to revise, and 
the truant scholars to inquire after ; 
he has to manage the financial de- 
partment of all these, and with the 
trouble to assume much pecuniary 
responsibility ; when the period of 
confirmation comes round fe has to 
aes for the rite some two hun- 
red young persons, in five or six 
separate classes ; he has to preside 
over clothing societies, sick clubs, 
district visiting committees and 
teachers’ meetings ; he has to visit 
the wealthier portion of his congre- 
gation ; he has twenty or thirty sick 
se on his list, upon whom he can 
1ardly devote less than two or three 
hours every day, Sunday excepted ; 
he has frequent applications from 
the poor, to transact for them small 
matters of business and correspond- 
ence, which they are unable to man- 
age for themselves ; he has two ser- 
mons to prepare every week, besides 
occasional lectures, and when Sun- 
day arrives, he has to pass through 
a day of mental anxiety and physical 
labour, such as laymen can hardl 
comprehend. All this is the paris 
duty alone—‘that which cometh 
upon him daily.’ Then he is en- 
gaged as a member of committees 
for general purposes—for the man- 
agement of dispensaries, soup- 
kitchens, and institutions of that 
nature; he has to attend public 
meetings of the different religious 





* Meliora, Second Series. Immortal Sewerage, by the Hon, and Rev. 8. Godol- 


phin Osborne. 
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societies, and perhaps to act as se- 
cretary for one out of the many. 
‘Added to these occupations, he has 
his own private affairs to regulate, 
his household to superintend, his 
literary taste to cultivate, and his 
biblical knowledge to extend. Now 
with these calls upon his time it is 
next to an impossibility for him, 
single-handed and alone, to pursue 
a systematic course of visiting from 
house to house. He is, moreover, 
surrounded by a migratory popula- 
tion; he has great difficulty in 
meeting with the heads of families, 
from their daily employment in the 
mills, and in many whom he does 
find at home he sees everything to 
discourage. Youthful energy may 
endure this for a time, but, after a 
while, either the zeal must cool or 
the strength must fail. 

A larger force of clergymen then 
is our first demand. Next, let them 
be better paid. It is lamentable to 
reflect on the social position of many 
Church ministers in the manufac- 
turing districts. Harassed by their 
daily impediments and toils, beset 
by importunities for charitable ob- 
jects of every kind, uncertain some- 


times how to —— the necessaries 


of life, their lot, believe us, is often 
none of the most enviable. Com- 
pelled to make a decent appearance, 
and expected to associate with the 
higher ranks of society, they are 
invested with a sort of splendida 
paupertas, which, to our fancy, is 
less becoming than the blue barra- 
gon coat of the butcher, or the calico 
jacket of the green-grocer, cr the 
smock-frock of the waggoner. In 
the zeal for church building which 
has shown itself during the last 
quarter of a century, however laud- 
able the object, it has been too much 
the custom to raise the fabric, and 
then repose in the idea that the 
work was complete. A church is 
run up in one of the poorest dis- 
tricts, where there is scarcely a single 
resident above the rank of an 
operative ; the legal endowment of 
1000/. is procured; and the minis- 
ter's income is to be made up of 
pew-rents! Far be it from us to 
exhibit even an appearance of ingra- 
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titude for the plans which have been 
adopted of late years for increasing 
the value of small livings; those 
measures have been an incalculable 
boon, in relieving many an unknown 
want, and assisting many a silent 
struggle, and wiping away many a 
secret tear. But many churches, be- 
ing under the patronage of trustees, 
have not been eligible to receive 
grants; and for several years past 
unfortunately the fund which was 
at the disposal of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission has been exhausted. 
The income of many incumbents is 
still a very miserable pittance. Not 
forgetting the permanent aid ren- 
dered by the Commission to many 
poor livings, and taking into aec- 
count the ineumbencies created un- 
der Sir R. Peel’s valuable act--the 
minimum value of which is 150J. 
a-year—we have reason to believe 
that of the three hundred churches 
which have been built during the 
last twenty-five years in the dioceses 
of Chester a Manchester, the 
average annual income of the in- 
cumbents is not more than 150/., 
while that of the curates, where 
there are such, is about 907. Rea- 
der, are you a father indulging in 
the pleasing dream that a fat living 
will one day fall to the lot of little 
Timothy, who is tumbling before 
you on the carpet? When the 
sturdy cub grows up, send him to 
the diggings with a pickaxe and a 
brace of revolvers; or to Canada to 
fight with bears and fraternize with 
Red Indians, to hug squaws and hew 
down stumps of trees; but do not 
allow him to enter the ministry of 
the Church, if you are looking for 
him to acquire wealth and greatness 
there as a necessary consequence. 
Timothy, no doubt, will prove a 
finer specimen of the species than 
most of his contemporaries; but thus 
much we know—that many a fine fel- 
low has left Oxford with philosophy 
enough towrap into a peripatetic aca- 
demy, and Greek sutlicient to bind 
into a quarto edition of Scapula, and 
has never received from the Church 
an average of 5 per cent. yearly on 
his educational outlay.* 

But further—we would venture 





* ‘On another occasion, my father mentioned the following anecdote, which had 


been related to him by Mr. Child the banker, who desired to have a valet. 


One of 


these gentry presented himself, and inquired what wine Mr. Child allowed at the 
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to recommend, not only a more 
numerous and better paid staff of 
clergymen, but a somewhat nicer 
care in the selection of them. There 
is a great advantage in the fact that 
the English clergy are taken from 
all classes; but there may be dis- 
advantages also, if the infusion from 
any single grade be disproportion- 
ately large. The conditions of ordi- 
nation in the manufacturing coun- 
ties seem to us to be somewhat too 
easy in the present day; they are 
certainly easier of fulfilment than 
those required for admission into 
ordinary trades and _ professions. 
Two years at St. Bees, with a mode- 
rate stock of information to begin 
with—a similar discipline at the 
Birkenhead Institution—two short 
visits in the year to Trinity College, 
Dublin, extending over four years, 
the undergraduate the while follow- 
ing his occupation in England—the 
theological course at King’s College, 
London—not to mention the univer- 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham,—these are for choice as the 
existing preliminaries to ordination ; 
and few are too poor or too illiterate 
to fulfil them.* 

There may possibly be some good 
consequences resulting from this. 
There may be thus a closer union 
maintained between the Church and 
the middle class in manufacturing 


second table. 
sir,’ returned the valet. 
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towns; but we have grave a 
cions whether, on the whole, the 
evil does not outweigh the good. 
Many dangers are attendant on the 
exercise of ministerial functions by 
those who are but imperfectly con- 
versant with the usages of good 
society. For example: a curate is 
hand-in-glove with a certain clique : 
he expounds to the old ladies, and 
with the young ones he carries on 
that species of semi-platonie flirta- 
tion which involves the mixed ideas 
of religion and roast-beef, mortifica- 
tion and mince-pies, carnal deadness 
and creature comforts: he uses the 
ordinary arts of gaining popularity, 
and succeeds in his object. In pro- 
cess of time he comes into collision 
with his incumbent; and after a 
series of criminations and recrimina- 
tions, he receives notice to quit; a 
fierce contest agitates the congrega- 
tion; one portion throw up their 
seats, abuse the incumbent, present 
the injured curate with a purse of 
gold and a teapot, and scunlemniadin 
build him a church near the very 
spot which he has quitted. Now 
we are consirained to say that these 
turmoils, so injurious to the cause 
of practical religion, almost inva- 
riably originate with clergymen who 
are but imperfectly acquainted with 
the usages and sentiments of refinea 
society. 


‘T like a glass of Madeira, 


‘Why,’ said Mr. Child, ‘there is a curate of the parish 
here cannot afford himself a glass of wine of any sort.’ 


‘Ah!’ replied the valet, 


shrugging his shoulders, I always pitied that sort of gentleman!’—Memoirs of Dr. 
H. Bathurst, Bishop of Norwich, p. 428. 

* In these days of University reform, would it not be possible to bring about 
such an arrangement as the following, in order to counteract the preponderance of 
Local Colleges! That a new degree of 8.S.T., Schoiar in Sacred Theology, be 
instituted in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge—that students be allowed 
to proceed to such degree after a residence of two years—that the necessary exami- 
nations for it be the ordinary responsions, or moderations, and a final examination, 
similar to the Voluntary Theological at Cambridge. That the Scholar in Divinity 
be allowed to proceed to the degree of B.D. at the end of ten years from his being 
admitted a member of the University, upon his performing the usual exercises for 
that degree. That the Scholar in Divinity may at any future time yroceed to the 
degree of B.A. after an additional residence and passing the usual examination. 
The expenses for a year (24 weeks) at Cambridge may be calculated as follows :— 


Tutor (present pensioner’s payment) ............... 0 
College charges............sscescscesess os 0 
Lodgings ‘ 0 
Hall 212 0 
Breakfast and tea 0 
Fire 0 

0 


0 
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Again: we are no followers of 
Archdeacon Denison, but we heartily 
coincide with him in the proposition 
he is wishful to bring before Convo- 
cation—that a process of training 
expressly for the ministry is essen- 
tial to our success as a Church ; and 
in this preparation we would devote 
much time and care to the formation 
of a graceful style of elocution. 

Clergymen of our Church, mi- 
nisters of the Scotch Kirk, and 
Roman Catholic preachers, are con- 
gratulated by The Times on ‘ enjoy- 
ing a kind of prescriptive right to 
talk and write sictenien upon sacred 
subjects.’ Manufacturers of leading 
articles must aim at stage effect, 
and thus very exaggerated pictures 
necessarily come from their manipu- 
lations. Among clergymen are to 
be found some of the first authors 
and elocutionists of the day. Still, 
we willingly admit that many of the 
order are, in agricultural phrase, 
‘capable of much improvement.’ 
We would train our neophytes to a 
pointed style and a natural mode of 
delivery, avoiding on the one hand 
that abominable nasal sing-song— 
that ‘ drowsy hum’—invodéray vépov 
—which is so common, and all wild 
extravagances on the other. For a 
congregation of the operative class, 
we prefer the sermon without manu- 
script, if it be well prepared and 
delivered. If the clergyman will 
get up his subject carefully, and 
has a faculty for this style of preach- 
ing, he can thus give unquestionably 
greater effect to his elocution, while 
he seems ever to be addressing his 
hearers point-blank, and not some 
misty abstraction in the moon. It 
matters, however, but little. If the 
sermon be written, preach it as 
though it were extemporaneous ; if 
it be what is commonly called ex- 
temporaneous, preach it as accu 
saboky as though it were written. 

There is a species of reproach 
cast upon the clergy in the Cam- 
bridge proverb, that popular preach- 
ers are manufactured out of the 
‘Twelve Apostles."* In this jest 
there is some truth, though it must 
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be taken cum grano salis. But 
upon what principle does it contain 
any truth? We apprehend that it 
may be thus accounted for. It not 
unfrequently happens that men of 
attenuated minds have very expan- 
sive pretensions. Now when such 
happen to be preachers, they often 
overlay the nothingness of their 
matter by the extravagance of their 
action ; and, especially in the manu- 
facturing districts, there is a singu- 
lar attractiveness in what is wild, 
vehement, and grotesque. 

‘Ay, my!’ we once heard an old 
woman exclaim, speaking of a clerical 
‘star,—‘a gradely good talker he 
was; his words rattled about like 
hailstones, and the cushion-dust riz 
like a hurricane, and his arms twirled 
like a windmill.’ 

‘Well,’ we said, ‘did you profit 
by it all, Betty? Did you under- 
stand what he said?’ 

* Ay, Lord love you!’ was the old 
lady’s humble reply —‘I’se ne’er 
presume.’ 

In addressing the operative 
classes the only really effective style 
is that which combines great plain- 
ness with point and force. Though 
the poor in our manufacturing towns 
are generally quick enough in ordi- 
nary matters, they are frequently 
found to be extremely ignorant of 
scriptural terms and religious truths. 
A Rochdale clergyman—we heard 
the anecdote from the late Mr. 
Roby—was called to visit a poor 
weaver in a dying state. ‘My 
friend,’ said he, on seeingthe patient, 
‘I fear L must address you in the 
words of the prophet to the good 
king Hezekiah,—Set thine house in 
order, for thou shalt die and not live.’ 
‘Well,’ replied the sick man, rising 
in his bed and speaking with diffi- 
culty,—‘ Well, I think it’s o’ reet, 
but for a brick or two as is out be- 
hint kitchen cupboard.’ 

Again, would it not be practicable 
to extend our layagency more widely 
and systematically than it has yet 
been employed? The lay visitor 
from habit and manner is frequently 
better fitted to reach the masses 





* The dozen at the bottom of the examination list—so hopelessly bad that no 
ingenuity can class them. 

+ No one excited more rapturous enthusiasm than Father Gavazzi, as he ranted, 
and strutted, and knelt, and prayed, and talked in Italian, 
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than the clergyman; he is more 
homely in his conversation—more 
intelligible—and is regarded with 
less suspicion by the very careless 
among the poor; he has also his 
whole time to devote to parochial 
visiting. When we consider the 
enormous sums which are raised by 
our societies for foreign objects, and 
the ecclesiastical funds which may 
be made available for the extension 
of religious truth at home, it is not 
too much to hope that ere long we 
may have a more systematic and 
enlarged employment of lay visitors 
or catechists. Nay, might we not 
most advantageously imitate the 

ractice of the Romish Church, and 
institute various orders in the cle- 
rical body—some more particularly 
for parochial visiting, some for ex- 
tending the blessings of education, 
some for conducting the public ser- 
vices of the Church? 

Passing from the living agency of 
the Church, glance for a moment at 
the material building of stone and 
mortar. We cannot but feel that 
out of the hundreds of churches 
built in the manufacturing districts 
within the last thirty years, most of 
them seem to have been constructed 
with the view of deterring the poor 
from public worship. We have be- 
fore alluded to the pitiful way in 
which our new churches are en- 
dowed. What are 32/. a-year for 
a clergyman surrounded by an indi- 
gent population? O but there are 
the pew-rents also! And this cruel 
mode of reasoning and acting in- 
duces Christian men to occupy the 
best places in the church with let- 
ting pews, and to stick the free 
sittings into some unsightly pigeon- 
hole or invisible corner. These 
soon become filled with Sunday 
scholars; the pews are only half 
taken; the minister is half-starved ; 
and the very objects for which the 
Church was built are in a great de- 
gree frustrated. Believe us, if you 
are to draw the poor to a place of 
worship, you must provide them 
with good, open, free sittings—not 
creaking boards stuck in dingy 
stifling corners, where they can nei- 
ther see nor hear. Take our advice 
then, ye into whose hearts a desire 
hath entered of erecting a House 
of God for your poorer brethren. 
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Endow it after a reasonable and 
Christian-like manner. Let not the 
sting rankle in your conscience here- 
after, of having been in any measure 
instrumental in placing among the 
poor a seupeulel clergy, and com- 
mitting them to the tender mercies 
of 8. G. O.’s rag and cast-off clothes 
society. Allot a sufficient portion 
of sittings in a decent position for 
your Sunday scholars; and let the 
poor have for nothing, at least as 
good a place before Him who is no 
respecter of persons, as the rich 
have for their money. 

The Act passed some five-and- 
twenty years ago, vesting, in certain 
cases, the patronage of livings in 
trustees, has been productive of 
many churches, but certainly not of 
churches of a kind altogether adapted 
to the end of gathering the poorwith- 
inthem. In aneighbourhood where 
wealthy families reside, and there is 
a deficiency of accommodation for 
public worship, the patronage of the 
Church may he properly placed in 
the hands of private parties. The 
pew-rents will always afford a suffi- 
cient income tothe incumbent. But 
in poor districts the unendowed 
Trustee Churches are but State in- 
stitutions for starving unfortunate 
parsons. Sometimes the trustees 
give the incumbent a sort of gua- 
rantee for a certain amount of sti- 
pend; but the effect is almost in- 
variably degrading to him as a gen- 
tleman and injurious to him as a 
moral teacher. It cannot be con- 
cealed that, in our manufacturing 
towns, the trustees are often men— 
not, indeed, without good objects 
before them, but utterly destitute of 
all sensibility of feeling—men who 
regard a clergyman without property 
much in the same light as one of their 
clerks, or overlookers, or packers, 
or tinkers. Kind reader, pity the 
sorrows of a gentleman, olieuiied. 
but without money—of refined intel- 
lect, but with a sickly wife and a 
growing family—under the clutches 
of five such considerate characters. 
How can his mind be free and at 
ease to follow his important duties ? 
There is often, also, much caballing, 
and favouritism, and cliquery, in ap- 
pointing to such churches ; nor, with 
all the professions of trustees, can we 
discover any remarkable judgment 
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in their selections. We remember 
an instance where the trustees of a 
church, in a very wealthy and gen- 
teel neighbourhood, listened with 
patient magnanimity to upwards of 
a hundred trial sermons, and, after 
all, chose a pastor—a very good 
man, by the way—who had been a 
non-conformist, and who could not 
be heard. We should prefer to this 
system of election, the scenes at Pid- 
lngton, and places with a like 
franchise, where cabs exhibited pla- 
cards decorated with ‘Vote for 
Higgins and High Church,’ ‘ Hurrah 
for Evans and Evangelical Truth,’ 
with ‘the state of the poll at 12 
o'clock.’ 

Having considered some of the 
external agencies that the Church 
may direct against the moral apathy 
of the people, we may be allowed a 
few words on those internal causes 
that tend to produce it.* 

Never was there a truer expres- 
sion than that of my Lord Palmer- 
ston, that the present age is one of 
improvement, rather than reform; 
and we shall seek in vain for 
one better qualified to carry out 
enlarged views of moral and social 
advancement, if he would reall 
take an interest in such sma 
matters, than the present Home 
Secretary. In order to ascertain 
the social evils to be counteracted, 
consider, for a moment, the domestic 
economy of a poor man’s cottage. 
Take a fair sample of an operative’s 
household. It consists of himself, 
his wife, and eight children, varying 
from six to twenty-five years of age ; 
the earnings of the family amount 
to 2/. 10s. or 3/. a week. The house 
has only two bed-rooms, in one of 
which the husband and wife sleep, 
with some of the younger children ; 
in the other the grown-up sons and 
daughters, It is but very poorly 
ventilated ; the back-door is over- 
shadowed by dingy buildings, and 
the six-feet square yard is neither 
agreeable to the eye nor to the ol- 
factory sense. On Saturday night 
the father gets drunk ; the Sunday 
is spent by him in the beer-shop, or 
gin-shop, or hush-shop; the wife 
also ‘ likes her drop o’ drink.’ Some 
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of the family spend their Sunday 
over a low novel, in which the mur- 
ders are more delicately drawn than 
the love-scenes ; others attend school 
on that day, and maintain an appa- 
rent respectability. Monday morn- 
ing finds the household without a 
farthing, and with some of their 
Sunday clothes in the pawn-shop. 
Such is a common routine of weekly 
life among the operative classes. 
‘There are four prevalent evils 
among us,’ says George Cowell, the 
Preston delegate, in a late speech 
he made there, ‘and would to God 
they were abolished! I mean 
‘ popping,’ ‘ scotching,’ (dealing with 
on drinking, and shopping 
(taking credit).’ t 

Now what course does common 
sense point out to a government? 
We mean not that Governments can 
cure all ills; but they are bound to 
correct positive and palpable incen- 
tives to evil. Let the State insist 
upon all future houses for the poor 
being on a better principle, and aid 
as far as possible in improving the 
sanitary condition of their present 
dwellings. Where a large family 
are packed up, like a cask of Manx 
herrings, in a small building, ill-ven- 
tilated and without proper sewerage, 
and where half a dozen adults of 
both sexes are huddled together in 
one close unhealthy bedroom, bodily 
maladies and. moral dangers must 
necessarily ensue. Then let our 
governments look to the regulation 
of beer-houses, gin-shops, and ca- 
sinos. If there be an unmitigated 
curse among our people, it is the 
unrestrained licence thatis permitted 
to such dens of crime. He who 
sells obscene prints is punished; he 
who exhibits obscenity alive at the 
casino is beyond the reach of the 
law. On the other hand, let ra- 
tional and innocent amusements be 
encouraged; let the pent-up poor 
have their pleasant walks and grassy 
parks for recreation; let them have 
their instructive books instead of 
the vile, trashy novels that find so 
much favour with them; let our 
social reformers put their shoulders 
to the wheel in earnest, and we will 
still look forward with a good heart. 


* We have said nothing on the subject of education in our manufacturing towns. 
It was treated of in a former number of Fraser's Magazine, No, COXXX. 
+ Preston Guardian, January, 1854, 
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And while legislative bodies are 
devising plans, let not individuals 
forget their duty as men, and 
brothers, and Christians. ‘The 
fault of the clergy!’ ‘Where are 
the clergy?’ How glibly do such 
expressions come from the lips even 
of men who, by precept and ex- 
ample, are undoing all that the 
clergy are attempting todo! There 
is not a svaniilien penny-a-liner 
who cannot, after rising in the 
morning with a drunken headache, 
inquire, on any exhibition of popular 
ignorance, ‘ Where are the clergy ?” 
There is not a mob-mouther, as he 
mounts his tub after thrashing his 
wife and starving his children, who 
cannot ask, ‘ What is the use of the 
clergy?’ There is not a graceless 
upstart member of ‘ the House’ who 
cannot, after leaving his heartless 
frivolities, exclaim with well-feigned 
astonishment on any appropriate 
occasion, ‘ What are the clergy do- 
ing?’ There is not a lazy, negli- 
gent manufacturer who cannot, 
after refusing his five-shilling piece 
to the national school, wonder 
in the midst of a tumult, ‘ What 
have the clergy been about?’ The 


HAI 


\ THO has not heard of Hafiz, the 

great lyric poet of Persia ?— 
and yet how few have any distinct 
ideas associated with his name! Its 
mention may perhaps wake up in 
the English reader's mind a vague 
feeling of spring—a confused image 
of roses and lilies and sunshine— 
but nothing beyond. ‘The very title 
—the ‘Persian Anacreon’—which 
Sir W. Jones and others conferred 
upon him, when they introduced 
him into our English world, and 
which has clung round his name 
ever since with all general readers, 
has of course helped to convey this 
opinion of his works; nor would 
most of the specimens which have 
been hitherto given of his poems 
tend to do away such an impression. 
But this view of Hafiz is after all 
very partial and incorrect ; his 
poems, indeed, may be often Ana- 
creontic in their form, but as a poet 
he is ell this and much more. The 
praises of love and wine, with which 
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clergy have not done everything, 
it is true; but they have done 
much. Would you more? Would 
you put down ‘strikes,’ and ani- 
mosity between employers and em- 
ployed? Would you enlighten the 
ignorant mind ail soften the stub- 
born heart? Would you instil 
loyalty into disaffected feelings? 
Would you sanctify the hearth of the 
poor by contentment, industry, and 
virtue? Then join with the clergy; 
in your individual capacities, strive 
to do good; so walk that you may 
be an example to those beneath you; 
endeavour, by the word spoken in 
season, to reclaim the erring; and, be 
assured, in your respective spheres, 
you will have more influence for 
good than the clergy can possibly 
exert. The Roman emperor could 
boast that he found his city brick, 
and left it marble. May God grant, 
that it may not be the eternal re- 
roach of our age, that we found 
ingland’s greatness apparently 


Firm as the marble, grounded as the 
rock, 
and that we left it shifting as the 
sandhill, passing as a cloud! 


SIZ. 


his odes abound, and which have 
perhaps formed the entire subject 
of the few hitherto translated into 
English, are not the staple of his 
verse. These are but the accidental 
characteristics which gathered round 
his poetry, from the inf}:tence of the 
age and country in which he lived ; 
but under them all lies a ‘ pure and 
perfect substance,’ of a totally dif- 
ferent kind; and if we would take 
any other than a most partial view 
of his works, we must separate the 
accidental and transitory from the 
essential and permanent. Beneath 
all these light outer ornaments— 
the fashion of his times—lies the 
true soul of the poet; and if we can 
but distinguish the two, from under 
all this outward dress of light-hearted 
revelry will come forth to our view 
a serious and earnest thinker; like 
some Cervantes from his slashed 
doublet and hidalgo’s cloak, or a 
Themistocies trom his Persian robes 
at the great king’s court. 
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The better part of Persian lite- 
rature is essentially mystical; it is 
the prevalent fashion of all Persian 
poets, and has lasted even to the 
sresent day. Many of these poets, 
in the palmy days of the nation’s 
literature, appear to have lived as 
recluse ascetics; and their biogra- 
phies abound with stories of their 
resolute preference of this quiet 
retirement, when kings would have 
fain lured them away to the pleasures 
of the court. Thus Nizdmi, who 
lived in the twelfth century, spent 
most of his life in a stern seclusion, 
from which Ata Beg tried in vain to 
tempt him ; and yet Nizémi’s poems 
abound with the phrases of revelry, 
and in his Lail and Majniin, we 
have one of the opening chapters 
entirely devoted to the praises of 
wine, with such verses as these :— 
Where is the cupbearer ?—for I worship 

wine— 

Where is he, that he may put the cup 
in my hand ? 

Wine which is pure as my tears, 

Wine which is lawful in the sect of 

lovers, &c. 

Many similar passages might be 
brought from every great Persian 
poet—mysticism or Sufeyism runs 
through all their works ; and, with- 
out recognising this, they must be 
continually misunderstood. To use 
the words of the great Jelaleddin, 
‘they profess eager desire, but no 
carnal affection; and circulate the 
cup, but no material goblet; since 
all things are spiritual in their sect, 
all is mystery within mystery.’ 

Such passages as these furnish 
the key to this peculiar character- 
istic of Persian poetry ; the phrases 
of revelry and the praises of the 
transient joys of love and wine, 
which meet us at every turn, are 
but the mystical phraseology of the 
time, the veil which caeeeal under 


the joys ofearth the visionsofthepoet 
or theecstasies of the raptenthusiast. 

Hafiz himself continually drops 
allusions which — to this mys- 


tical character of his poems, though 
the deeper meaning in many of 
them is certainly not so appa- 
rent that it could be deciphered 
without some such collateral aid. 
Some of these, perhaps, may have 
been written in the heyday of 
youth, and thus may originally 

ve had a literal meaning; for we 
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would not follow the Persian com- 
mentators in attributing mystery to 
every line; yet it would be to rush 
to an equal excess in the opposite 
direction, if we tried to exclude this 
inner meaning from all. The greater 
part of his odes, we are sure, were 
written with a Sufi aim; there are 
far too many mystical expressions 
and allusions to allow us for a mo- 
ment to limit their range to earth 
and its pleasures. Besides, the 
whole tide of Persian (we might 
almost say, of all Eastern) literature 
runs strong in the contrary direc- 
tion; to use Tholuck’s fine words : 
‘Oriens nunquam grecatus est ; 
nunquam exiles terrestris vite deli- 
cias potiores habuit sempiternis in 
vita beatiore. Errare potuit incola 
regionum illarum, et decipi in con- 
siliis et ratione Dei anquirendi, sed 
querit Creatorem suum et scrutatur 
indefessim; quo favorem ejus sibi 
conciliet, null parcit labori, nullos 
recusat dolores et tormenta.’ 

Hafiz has been only partially re- 
resented by the odes which have 
een usually selected for translation 

into English; his Anacreontic odes 
(if we may apply this term to that 
class which to the outer ear do cer- 
tainly seem to sing of the wine and 
the rose, and nothing beyond) are 
by no means the best specimens of 
his muse; they are generally lively 
and vigorous, but they seldom dis- 
play any deeper veins of feeling ; 
nor, indeed, would such outbursts 
have harmonised with the general 
tone of the rest of the ode. But in 
a large proportion of his poe 
Hafiz’ genius assumes a totally dif- 
ferent phase ; and these seem to us 
to have been generally neglecied, 
although in many respects of far 
higher interest to the English reader. 
In these is no longer heard the voiee 
of the joyous reveller under his 
bower of roses, but ‘the voice of 

s ’ 

weeping and of loud lament,’ and 
the outpourings of the soul’s deep 
sorrows and aspirations, as it mourns 
for the heaven that it has lost :— 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they 

mean ; 
Tears from the depth of some divine 
despair. 

Here we have Hafiz’ genius in its 
full vigour ; bold metaphors meet us 
at every turn, and impassioned ex- 
pressions which condense into a word 
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what an inferior writer would have 
expanded into an ode; and many of 
his images are so vivid and original 
that they at once arrest the re: ader’s 3 
attention. 

What, for instance, can be more 
vigorous than such a couplet as the 
following ? 

On every side is an ambush laid by the 
robber-troops of Circumstance, — 

Hence it is that the horseman of Life 
urges on his courser at headlong speed ! 


Who does not see the solitary 
horseman hurrying at full gallop 
across the desert ; and who does not 
feel the bold imagination of the poet, 
which can compare this to our life, 
as it rushes on between the unknown 
possibilities which haunt it on every 
side? 

It is with a hope to give the Eng- 


lish reader a more complete view of 


this great poet, that we have selected 
twelve of his odes, which we add in 
a literal prose version. We have 
not put them ina rhymed dress, pre- 
ferring to leave them in a xcbulous 
shape, which, without impressing an 
arbitrary form on the translation, 
leaves it to the reader's own imagi- 
nation to clothe them in some ideal 
form as he pleases. Our translations 
are strictly literal, as we wished to 
give the reader an idea of Hafiz as 
he really is; we have, therefore, 
studiously retained all the abrupt 
transitions and bold extravagances 
which characterize the original—in 
a word, all those impulses of impas- 
sioned excitement which are the soul 
of lyric enthusiasm. Hafiz has many 
faults, and his conceits are frequently 
in very bad taste; but, in our judg- 
ment, he redeems everything by the 
strength of his language and splen- 
dour of his imagination. His poems 
are thoroughly Eastern, and, there- 
fore, new ; everywhere we feel ‘ the 
gorgeous East with richest hand’ 
showering on his verse ‘barbaric 
vxearl and gold.’ The countless al- 
liles to Eastern customs and 
Eastern life, the veiled brides, the 
wandering derwishes, all the fine 
desert images, the caravan, the cara- 
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vanserai—all carry us away from our 
routine of Western civilization, and 
set us down, as by enchantment, in 
a totally new world of thought and 
feeling. 

We need only add a few explana- 
tions of the Sufi-philosophy as a 
system, so far as they may = needed 
for the allusions which occur in the 
poems. Sufeyism is a form of that 
Pantheism which has been native to 
the dreamy East from the earliest 
times of Gentile history; but the 
purer creed of Mohammedanism, as 
compared with idolatry, hasexercised 
a most beneficial influence on its de- 
velopment ; and, though we would 
not conceal its many errors, much of 
the language of the Sufi writers, if 
modified in its Pantheism, may be 
varalleled in St. Augustine or St. 

sernard, and easily adapted to ex- 
press the true hopes and aspirations 
of the Christian.* The world, say 
the Sufis, and the things of the 
world are not what they seem; our 
life here is a fall and a ruin ; for the 
soul has once been absorbed in God, 
and only in reabsorption can it hope 
to find rest. All its higher aspira- 
tions here, as it vaguely expresses 
them in he -roism, poetry, or music, 
are unconscious yearnings after its 
better home; and in the odes of 
Sufeyism these unconscious feelings 
and dumb longings are supposed to 
find their utterance. Human speech 
is weak and imperfect, and can only 
express these deeper emotions by 
images drawn from the sensuous and 
temporal. Hence arise the two 
classes of Sufi metaphors, those 
drawn from wineand those from love. 
Thus, in some odes, wine is the love 
of God, and ebriety represents reli- 
gious ardour and abstraction from 
earthly thoughts; in others, which 
apparently express the joys and sor- 
rows of an earthly passion, the be- 
loved object in reality means the 
Deity ; and all the woes of separation 
and hopes for reunion with which 
they are filled, shadow forth the 
soul's spiritual exile, and its longings 
for the hoor of reabsorption into the 
Divi ‘ine Nature. 


* Thus Jelaleddin says, ‘One moment’s memory of thee »e, oh God, isa long life !” 
and in one of Jami’s poems we find the following beautiful verses :— 
Do thou too, oh Jami, escape . from self, 
And enter the blissful palace of eternity. 
When thou knowest the path to that palace, 
Thou wilt no longer be attlicted by fortune, 
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Tue lost Joseph shall return to Canaan ; do not despair. 

One day the cell of affliction shall be a rose-garden ; do not despair. 

Oh heart forlorn, thy condition shall mend; act not the craven ; 

This bewildered head shall yet reach its goal; do not despair. 

If the spring returns once more on the throne of the garden, 

Oh bird of the sweet song, thou shalt yet spread the rose’s pavilion over 
thy head ; do not despair. 

If the revolution of the heavens be for a little space not as we wish, 

Their revolving shall not be for ever in one fixed course ; do not despair. 

Oh heart, if the torrent of mortality is sweeping the foundations of life 
away, 

Noah is the pilot of the bark in the midst of the deluge ; do not despair. 

Take heed and never despond ; thou knowest not the secrets of futurity ; 

There are hidden games* behind the veil ; do not despair. 

Our state of separation from the beloved, the rival pressing his suit,— 

God knoweth it all, God the bringer of change ; do not despair. 

If through desire to reach the Caaba,t thou once settest foot in the desert, 

Should the thorns of the acacia wound thee, do not despair. 

Oh Hafiz, in the cell of poverty and the seclusion of the dark night, 

While prayer and the Kuran are thy constant employ, do not despair. 


II, 


Grab news have come that the days of grief will not last ; 

Joy did not endure, so neither shall sorrow now. 

What though in my loved one’s eyes I am but the dust of her path, 

Yet neither shall my rival remain in his place of honour, 

Count, as a gain, oh taper,* the coming of the moth, 

For this thine interview will not last till morning. 

An angel from the unseen world gave me the joyful tidings, 

That none shall remain for ever a constant prey to sorrow. 

The eunuch, who holds the veil, smites all alike with his sword : 

None remaineth a fixed inhabitant in this harem’s sacred inclosure !§ 

What place is there for our thanks or complaints, at fortune’s pictures 
good or ill? 

For on the pages of existence the writing will not last ! 


Oh set thy foot in the snares of the Loved One (i.e. God) ; 
Oh set thy foot in the palace of non-existence. 

Once thou didst not exist, and naught didst thou lose by it; 
Oh exist not to-day, for no profit arises from it; 

Seek not in thyself the health of thy soul; 

It is madness to seek it, and no gain shalt thou find! 

* This expression Jdzi, or ‘game,’ seems to allude to an idea, which is very 
current in the East, and is even found in Greek philosophy—that creation is the 
game of Deity. Thus we find in the Mesnavi, ‘thou hast made this ‘I’ and ‘ we,’ 
that thou mightest play with thyself the game of homage.’ We have a similar idea 
in the Hindi Wanu, where we find such lines as the following— 


Numerous world-developments there are, creation and destruction, 
Sportively he produceth either, the highest Creator for ever and ever. 
’ 8 7 


Tholuck (Sujismus, p. 161) compares the Orphic expression,-d@@ippara rod Ceory 
and quotes from Proclus, ‘adXor de ac Tov Snprovpyoy ty Tw Koopoupyev mace 
eionran, ka0amep ‘HparXeroc.’ The same expression occurs also in Plato's Laws, 
vii., p. 803. The idea is one which seems peculiarly suited to lay hold of the 
Eastern mind, though it certainly is condemned by Mohammed, who expressly says 
in the Kurdn, ‘The heavens and the earth and all that is between them, think ye 
we have created them in jest?’ 

+ The square temple at Mecca. 

+ I need hardly remind my readers of the fabled unhappy love of the moth and 
the taper, almost as much celebrated in Persian poetry as that of the nightingale 
and the rose. 


§ This harem represents the world, in which Fate stands as the évvovyoc. 
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They say that this was the song at ancient Jamshid’s* banquet ; 
‘ Bring the cup of wine, for Jamshid will not last!’ 
Oh man of riches, bring thou thy poor heart in thy hand, 
For treasure of gold and store of money will not last. 
They have written in letters of gold on yonder sapphire canopy, 
‘Save the virtue of the munificent, nothing else will last!’ 
Oh Hatiz, despair not of thy mistress’s love ; 
For the pictures of fortune’s oppression and the signs of her tyranny will 
not last ! 
III. 


I saw the field of the azure sky and the sickle of the new moon ;f 

And I remembered my own field, and my season of harvest. 

I said, ‘ Oh my fortune, thou hast been sleeping, and the sun hath risen!’ 

It answered, ‘ For all this despond not over the past!’ 

Rest not thy trust on yon night-patrolling star ;$ for that cunning thief 

Hath stolen Kawis’ crown, and the girdle of Kay Khusraw.§ 

If thou goest pure and alone like Messiah in the sky, 

From thy splendour a hundred beams will fall upon the sun. 

Oh, heaven, boast not of thy pomp, for in the world of Love 

The harvest of the Moon is worth but one barleycorn, and the sheaf of the 
Pleiads but two! 

Though the ear be loaded with ear-rings of gold and jewels, 

The season of beauty is passing,—hearken to counsel ! 

May = evil eye i far from thy Mole, which, in the chess-board of 

eauty, 

Has moved . pawn, which has won the game from the Sun and Moon! 

The flame of asceticism and hypocrisy will burn its own harvest ; 

Oh, Hafiz, away with these old woollen rags|| and depart ! 

IV. 

Ou, from the splendour of thy cheek the tulip-bed of life is gay! 

Come back, for without the rose of thy face the spring of life hath shed 
its bloom. 

It is but right, if the tears fall from my eyes like rain, 

For in the sorrow of thy absence life’s day hath vanished like lightning !§ 

No care hath he for the circle of mortality, 

Who hath fixed the centre of his life on the point of thy mouth !** 

On every side is an ambush laid by the robber-troops of Circumstance ; 

Hence is it that the horseman of Life urges on his courser with headlong 
speed.tt 

I am alive, but without life; yet deem it not strange ; 

For who is there that would count the days of absence life ? 

How long wilt thou indulge in the morning draught, and the sweet morn- 
ing sleep? 

Awake, and take heed lest thy power of choice in life be past. 

Seize the one or two moments when Fortune allows her face to be seen ; 

Seize the time, I say ; for the course of life is hidden. 

Yesterday she passed, but she cast no glance towards me ; 

Ah, helpless heart of mine, that knew not its lifet{{ was passing! 





* Jamshid is a famous king of Persian romance. 
+ This line seems to have become a proverbial expression in Persia, for we find 
it evidently alluded to in some verses quoted in Gladwin’s Prosody, p. 54. 
t The Moon. 
§ Kdts and Kay Khusraw are two kings of Persian tradition, who may perhaps 
be identified as Cambyses (Aabujiya in the Behistun inscriptions) and Cyrus. 
|| Alluding to the dress of the derwishes. 
“| Lightning in those climates is generally followed by rain; see Mr. Preston's 
Makamat, p. 56, note. 
** This conceit is not unlike some of our older poets. 
+t Literally, ‘ with broken rein.’ 
tt A similar conceit occurs in Hatefi— 
If thow art not faithful, there is no remedy; 
Thou art my life, and life is ever faithless! 
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Oh, Hafiz, utter thy songs, for on the page of the world 
This picture from thy pen shall remain as thy life’s memorial. 


¥. 
THE morning dawns, and the cloud has woven a canopy,— 
The morning draught, my friends, the morning draught! 
The dewdrop trickles on the cheek of the tulip,— 
The wine, my dear companions, the wine! 
There blows from the garden a gale of Paradise,— 
Drink ye incessantly the pure wine! 
The rose hath set up her golden throne in the bower, 
Reach me the liquor that sparkles like a flaming ruby! 
It is strange that at such a season 
They shut up the wine-tavern! oh, hasten ! 
Have they still shut up the door of the tavern? 
Open, oh thou Keeper of the gates ! 
If thou desirest the fountain of life, like Sekander,* 
Seek thou the ruby lips of thy beloved. 
Oh, Hafiz, despair not, for the bride of fortune 
At last withdraws the veil from her countenance! 


VI. 
Now that a gale of paradise breathes from the garden 
T and the joy-giving wine, and my houri-souled mistress meet. 
Why should not the beggar make a boast of royal pomp to-day,— 
His pavilion the shadow of the cloud, and his festal hall the bank of the 
field ? 
The garden tells the tale of the deception of Paradise,— 
He is not wise who would buy on credit and fling ready money away ! 
Build up thy heart with wine, for this ruined world 
Is resolved, when we are dead, to make only bricks of our clay! 
Seek not sincerity from thy foe; not a ray will it give thee, 
Lighting the lamp of the hermit’s cell from the fire-worshipper’s temple. 
Write not on thy tablet reproaches of my revelry ; 
Who knows what Destiny has written upon his head ? 
Withhold not thou thy foot from Hafiz’s bier ; 
Though he be sunk in sin his soul rises to Paradise. 


VIL 
Tue red rose is in bloom, and the nightingale is intoxicated ; 
"Tis the proclamation of gladness, oh mystical worshippers of wine! 
The foundations of our penitence, whose solidity seemed as of stone,— 
See a cup of glass, how easily hath it shattered them! 
Bring the wine, for in the audience-hall of the Soul's Independence 
What is sentinel or sultan? what the wise man or the intoxicated ? 
Sinte from this caravanserai with its two gatest departure is inevitable, 
What matter whether the arch of life’s lodging be high or low? 
Only by toil and pain can the post of joy be won; 
Yea! they have annexed the condition of evil to the compact of Alast!T 
For existence or non-existence vex not thy soul; be glad of heart ; 
For non-existence is the end of every perfection that is! 
* The Sekander here referred to is not the later monarch of that name, who cor- 
responds to Alexander the Great, but a much earlier and more fabulous king, better 
known as Kay Kobad. His vizier, the prophet Khizer, is fabled to have drunk of 
the fountain of life, and become immortal. 

+ The world is here represented as a caravanserai, with its two gates of birth 
and death. The caravanserai is an open area, surrounded by a wall, in which are 
built numerous arched recesses, where the travellers lodge for the night. 

¢t The Sufis hold, that at the creation God called the various created spirits 
before him, and asked them alast, ‘Art thou not my creature?’ To which they 
all replied, bala’, ‘Yea.’ This primeval compact is frequently alluded to in Persian 
mystic poetry; indeed, bala’ generally has with them this mystical reference. 
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The pomp of Asaf,* and his steed of the wind, and his flying circle of birds, 
All have passed to the wind, and their lord derived no profit. 

Rise not on the wing to quit the path; for the winged arrow 

Takes the air for a little space, but it sinks to earth at last! 

The tongue of thy pen, oh Hafiz, what thanks shall it utter, 

That men carry the gift of thy words from hand to hand! 


VIII. 
Hirner, hither oh cupbearer, hand round and give the cup; 
For love at first showed easy, but difficulties have come! + 
At the odour of musk, which the breeze will unfold from those tresses,— 
From the curls of those musky ringlets, what blood hath fallen in our hearts ! 
Stain thou with wine thy prayer-carpet,t if the old man of the tavern 
commands thee, 
For the traveller is not ignorant of the ways and customs of the inn. 
To me in the inn of my beloved what peace or joy, when every moment 
The bell proclaims the summons, ‘ Bind on your burdens, oh travellers! ’§ 
Dark is the night, there is fear of the wave, and a dreadful whirlpool,— 
How should they know our state, the careless ones on the shore ? 
Wilfully ye distort my every deed to my reproach ; 
How should that secret remain concealed, an they make it their common 
discourse P 
If thou desirest her presence, oh Hafiz, forsake her not ; 
And when thou attainest thy desire, quit the world and let it go! 


IX. 
By night I heard from the minstrel (may his heart be happy !) 
The heart-inflaming wail of the pipe! 
So deep an impression it burned in my soul, 
That I could look upon nothing without emotion. 
I had a companion, a cupbearer,—one who in the dark 
Could display a sun and midnight at once|| by his tresses and cheek. 
‘When he saw me thus impassioned, he filled the wine high in the cup; 
And I cried to that cupbearer of auspicious footstep ; 
* Oh thou freest me from the ills of existence, 
As thou fillest again and again the cup of wine! 
Allah preserve thee from the ills of change! 
Allah reward thee in the mansions of bliss! 
When Hafiz has lost himself, why should he value at a barleycorn 
The empire of Kawis or Kay Khusraw ?’ 4 


xX. 
Art the hour of the wanderer’s evening prayer, when I begin weeping, 
I finish my story with a wandcrer’s lamentations. 
I weep so forlorn at the memory of my beloved and my country, 





* Asaf is the vizier of Solomon in Eastern fable. Solomon is always repre- 
sented as having the wind at his command, and wherever he went, a canopy of 
birds attended to shield him from the sun. 

+ The great Sufi poet, Jelaleddin, has a line which maintains the converse of 
this; and a pleasant story is related of two of their respective admirers, who were 
discussing the inconsistency, when Jelaleddin’s partisan clenched the dispute by the 
repartee, that ‘The wise Sufi doctor saw at a glance what poor Hafiz only found out 
by experience!’ I may observe here that the second couplet of this ode is con- 
sidered so obscure that a Turkish commentator has written a whole treatise to ex- 
plain it! 

t+ The sajjédah, or mat, on which the Mohammedans kneel when praying. 

§ Life is here finely compared to a caravanserai, ‘The ringing of the bell is the 
signal for the caravan’s departure. 

|| The allusion in shams & day ré is obscure. I have ventured to take day as 
used for dayjtér (for which, however, the dictionaries give no authority). The con- 
trast between the brightness of the countenance and the blackness of the hair, is a 
favourite subject for Arabian and Persian conceits. 

“] For these two kings of Persian tradition, see supra. 
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That the custom of travelling I would fain abolish from the world. 

I come from the country of the beloved, not from the city of the stranger ; 

Oh God the protector, restore me safe to my friends. 

The air of the dwelling-place of my beloved is the water of life to me ; 

Oh breeze of the North, bring me one breath from the land of Shiraz. 

Except the morning breeze, none else knoweth me here ; 

Only the morning breeze is the friend of my bosom. 

Why should Reason remind me that I am old ? 

For love hath made me young again, playing with my beloved. 

A tear came to me and reproached me face to face ; 

Of whom should I complain? The informer is one of the household. 

I have heard the harp of the planet Venus,* and it said in the early 
morning, 

‘I am the disciple of the sweet-voiced Hafiz!’ 


XI. 
Last night I went to the door of the wine-tavern heavy with sleep, 
My derwish-garments soiled, and my prayer-carpet stained with wine. 
The boy of the tavern, when he saw me, raised a ery, 
* Awake,’ he said, ‘awake, oh wanderer, heavy with slumber! 
How long wilt thou love the sweet lips of the maidens, 
And stain the jewel of thy soul with the melted ruby? + 
Wash thyself free from thy stains, and then enter the tavern ; 
Lest this ruined mansion be but defiled by thy presence. 
Pass in purity the stage of old age, and mar not 
The robe-of-honour of grey hairs with the flaunting robes of youth. 
Thy companions in the journey of love have been drowned in its deep sea, 
Drowned deep in its waves, but the water hath not stained their garments. 
Make thyself clean and pure, and come forth from the well of thy nature ;f 
For water mixed with clay§ will never give thee purity!’ 
T said, ‘ Oh thou soul of the world, the book of the rose is not reproached, 
Even though in the spring season its leaves be stained with pure wine!’ 
He answered, ‘Oh Hafiz, boast not thy clever sayings to thy friends, 
Alas for that graceful wit of thine, when it follows forbidden ways!’ 


XII. 

I proctarm|| it aloud, and am glad at the utterance ; 

T am the slave of Love, and free from the two worlds! 

How shall I explaix my absence,—a bird of the heavenly rosebush,— 

How I fell into this region of the snares of Circumstance ? 

I was an angel once, and the highest heaven my dwelling-place ; 

Adam brought me hither, to this ruined tavern! 

The shadow of the heavenly tree, the charms of the houris and the bank 
of the Lake,— 

All have gone from my memory, at the breath of the breeze from thy 
street! 

No astrologer knoweth the star of my fortune ; 

Oh heaven, for what fate was I born of my mother, the world ? 


* The planet Venus, or Zohrah, will be familiar to the readers of Moore. 
+ ‘The melted ruby’ is a frequent expression in Hafiz for wine. 


+ Hafiz says elsewhere, ‘If thou goest not forth from the mansion of thy nature, 
how shalt thou find thy way to the street of Truth?’ 


§ ‘Water and clay’ is a favourite Eastern phrase for the human body. 


| Thave given the earlier part only of this remarkable ode—the concluding 
stanzas are too full of Persian conceits to bear or deserve translation. 
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ETCHINGS FROM THE EUXINE. 
Il. Toe DanvuBE AND THE CRIMEA. 


*\O man,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘ will 

be a sailor who has contrivance 
enough to get himself into jail ; for 
being in a ship is being in a prison, 
with the chance of being drowned.’ 
But as he also laid it down as an 
axiom, that when a man is tired of 
London he is tired of life, we may 
fairly doubt his infallibility, and 
assume that many of us who are 
here have had no fear of Newgate 
to act asa stimulant. We English 
indeed, however distant may have 
been our former homes, betake our- 
selves to its unquiet bosom almost 
as naturally as the wild ocean-birds 
themselves ; as with the sea-shells, 
the murmur of the great deep is 
ever with us. Yet if the Doctor 
had been lying for forty days 


blockading off the low sandy shore 
of an enemy’s country, diversified 
only by a lighthouse and some 
wooden huts, he might have had 
some colour for his observation. 
I shall not however regret them, if 
any of the reminiscences collected 


there on which the aspect of the 
times may possibly reflect an in- 
terest not their own, shall prove 
worthy the attention of the legion 
readers of Fraser. Few indeed are 
they who can sit so calmly, that the 
echoes of these things shall not 
reach them; still fewer, I believe, 
who will say, as they look on their 
own safety and prosperity— 
All these are mine; 

And let the world have peace or wars, 

Tis one to me. 

Four mouths barely suffice to con- 
vey the waters of the darkly rolling 
Danube into the bosom of the 
Euxine. This peculiarity of the 
monarch of European rivers not 
only converts the great tract of 
country into a mere swamp, but 
also renders these mouths so shal- 
low as to be impracticable at their 
entrance for any but vessels of a 
very moderate draught of water. 
Three of them are practically use- 
less. The southern or Portiticheh 
mouth, which extends and forms 
Lake Reni at its outset, has always 
been too shoal for shipping. Tradi- 
tion tells of a time when the St. 
George’s mouth was the chief en- 
trance to the river; but at present 
there are not more than six feet of 
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water on its bar. The northern or 
Kilia branch leaves the river higher 
up than the others, between Toult- 
cha and Isaegea, and again divides 
itself into six shallow mouths before 
entering the Euxine. Itis said that 
since obstructions have multiplied 
at Sulina, the river has shown a dis- 
position to force a passage for itself 
through the Kilia, which may be 
one reason for the conduct of the 
crafty Northman. The importance, 
then, of the remaining mouth can 
scarcely be exaggerated. It forms 
the outlet for nearly two thousand 
miles of river communication ; the 
Pruth and the Sereth hasten to its 
waters with the rich harvests of 
Moldavia; the Theiss bears its tri- 
bute from the plains of Hungary; 
the Save and the Drave bear the 
commerce of Illyria and Styria. 
And this to us in corn-consuming 
England is not a mere geographical 
fact, but a subject fraught with the 
utmost importance ; for the size of 
our labourers’ loaves varies with 
the depth of water on the bar of 
the Danube. A navigation free 
from difficulties would save three 
shillings on every quarter of wheat 
exported, and this would, to Eng- 
lish merchants alone, be a gain of 
upwards of a hundred thousand 
pounds annually. There is, perhaps, 
no instance in which the seemingly 
tortuous, yet ever steadily aggres- 
sive and grasping character of Rus- 
sian policy can be better marked 
than in her conduct at the Sulina 
mouth of the Danube. ‘When 
Russia,’ writes Lord Palmerston, 
‘compelled Turkey to cede to her 
the outlet of a great European river, 
which forms the commercial high- 
way for the mutual intercourse of 
many nations, she undertook to- 
wards other states duties and re- 
sponsibilities which her Majesty's 
government are convinced that the 
government of Russia will take a 
pride in making good.’ How has 
that expectation been fulfilled? She 
found a depth of sixteen feet on the 
bar, produced by the simple expe- 
dient of requiring every vessel 
leaving to draw after her an iron 
rake; this was sufficient to stir the 
mud, and the current of the great 
river bore it into that tideless sea 
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whence no reflux brought it back. 
Muscovite artifice rejected this me- 
thod as only worthy of Turkish bar- 
barism, and went through the form 
of occasionally using a steam dredg- 
ing machine. The Czar’s mode of 
fulfilling this duty has reduced the 
depth of water this year to ten feet, 
and has strewn the shores with the 
wrecks of ill-fated merchantmen. 
He has performed the treaty with 
Austria and Turkey, that no build- 
ings except a quarantine establish- 
ment should be erected, by making 
the islands forming the Delta of 
the Danube, Russian territory, and 
erecting strong batteries command- 
ing the entrance of the river. These 
were levelled with the ground in 
June and July last, by the British 
force under the command of the late 
Captain Hyde Parker, who, as those 
of his great name have done before 
him, died the death of a hero—fight- 
ing before his men in the storm of 
the battery into which the quaran- 
tine establishment had been con- 
verted. The town of Sulina, by a 
just retribution on the treacherous 
Greeks who fired on the boats, has 
been made his funeral pyre; but it 
will long be remembered as another 
of the places which have been 
watered with the blood of England’s 
best and bravest. He sleeps in the 
soil of the land he died for, where 
the blue waves of the Bosphorus 
go glancing by. Great men, history 
tells us, giants in their day, whose 
names are as watchwords in song 
and story, rest by those famous 
waters. I have seen in this land of 
the Prophet, tombs held so sacred, 
that men came thither to offer u 
their vows from distant lands ; yet t 
can know no spot more sacred, when 
in future days they may wish to 
teach their sons to fight, and, if needs 
be, to die for their country, than the 
last home of that generous young 
heart that rests so far from the 
native land he loved so well. 

It is evident, then, that Russia 
has abused the confidence reposed 
in her, and enacted the part of the 
unjust steward. Her interests, also, 
are directly antagonistic to a free 
navigation. Reni and Ismail are 
her only ports on the river, and they 
export but a very small portion. 
‘ Every ton,’ as has been truly said, 
‘exported from the Danube, is a ton 
less from Odessa or St. Petersburg.’ 


Mouths of the Danube. 
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While she is permitted to artificiall 

raise the price of the corn of Mol- 
davia, it can never successfully com- 
pete with the produce of Bessarabia 
and Southern Russia. Surely one 
of the returns which England will 
require for the gold she has lavished, 
and still more for the great hearts 
which shall beat no more, will be 
that the food of her children shall 
no longer be taxed to serve the in- 
terests of the Vulture of the North. 

Yet even with every exertion it is 
only by comparison that Sulina can 
become an advantageous outlet. 
Besides the difficulties of the bar, 
thereare, at times, butten feetofwater 
on the shoals of Aregany, a few 
miles below the point of its separa- 
tion from the main branch, which 
are caused by the divergence of the 
waters into the Papadia Channel. 
Add to this the icy barrier of winter 
and the fatal fever of autumn, and 
we cannot but wonder that the 
scheme of a canal, from the point 
where the Danube so suddenly di- 
verges to the northward, to the 
Euxine, at Kustendje, has not been 
adopted as a more excellent way. 
No engineering difficulties present 
themselves : more than half the dis- 
tance of about thirty-three miles is 
already filled by the waters of the 
Karason, which, doubtless, in re- 
mote antiquity, formed the channel 
of the river. The expense is caleu- 
lated as about 200,000/., a sum less 
than what is lost by England only 
in two years. ‘That the practical 
eye of the men of the iron empire 
saw the advantage of this method of 
transit is proved by the extensive 
remains of Roman piers at Kus- 
tendje. Thus would be avoided not 
only a difficult and intricate naviga- 
tion of near 200 miles, and the ma- 
lign influence of that 

Dira febrium cohors 
of which the black crosses thickly 
studding the shore of Sulina bear 
so sad a witness, but also the advan- 
tages of civilization would be ex- 
tended to the Bulgarian peasant, 
and the waste though fertile wilder- 
ness of the Dobrudska would blossom 
as the rose with those blessings 
which are the appointed handmaids 
of industry and enterprise. 

The barren little island of Fido- 
nisi, (Serpents’ Island,) the only 
one in the Euxine, sits lonely on 
the waters between Sulina and the 
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Crimea, like a great boulder borne 
down by the Danube. Legends tell 
us that this, the ancient Leuce, was 
the favoured haunt of Herakles, 
after he became an immortal ; they 
even say (if I remember rightly) 
that he brought hither from the 
Hesperian gardens, his bride, the 
blooming Hebe. Excepting perfect 
retirement, there appears to be no 
reason for approving of the spot 
chosen by Herakles for his honey- 
moon. On it the Russians have 
erected a noble lighthouse—such a 
one as is sadly needed at the en- 
trance of the Bosphorus. I ob- 
served some shattered Greek in- 
scriptions near to the site of the 
ancient altar which purported to be 
dedicated to the God who was the 
symbol of strength and safety, who 
was scarcely less revered by mari- 
ners than the ‘ great twin brethren’ 
themselves. The island was aban- 
doned by the Russians at the com- 
mencement of the war, and judging 
from the bread* they left behind 
them, (which required the aid of a 
hatchet to divide it) they made but 
slight sacrifice in abandoning Leuce 
to the flocks of wild sea-birds and 
the manes of the mighty ones of old. 
Perhaps in the wide expanse of 
that great empire, a lovelier spot 
could not be found than the south- 
pastern coast of the Crimea, which 
has been chosen by the Russian 
nobility for the site of their magni- 
ficent summer palaces. They nestle 
amid tall poplars and bosky thickets 
of olive and almond on the slopes 
of those fantastic-peaked hills, whose 
greensward, sweeping to the very 
water's edge, half realizes our youth- 
ful fancies of Arcadian scenery. At 
Sondak and Ourzoup were two 
ehurches, built, one might imagine, 
in Pugin’s latest style; the latter 
had somewhat of the pagoda about 
it, as if the Tartar genius of the land 
had impressed the mind of the ar- 
ehitect, even as has the Gothic in 
our own land. They were sur- 
rounded by handsome cast-iron 
railings; and the towns seemed 
well-built European-looking a 
About six miles west of Yalta, on 
the slope of a mountain declivit 
stl! more beautiful with green wood- 


* This bread is made of a mixture of wheat and rye, and, from its being baked 
very slowly, may be preserved for a great length of time. 
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land and flashing streams than its 
brethren, stands the beautiful villa 
of Prince Woronzoff. High above 
its terraces and mimic temples there 
frowns a gaunt, grim, ruined watch- 
tower, showing that the merchant 
princes of Genoa who have girdled 
the Crimea with fortresses have 
been here also; while in the dis- 
tance there looms the dim outline 
of the Cape whose singular resem- 
blance to a couchant bear has caused 
the Turks to give it the name of 
Aitodor. Here, as at every place 
along the coast, our advent was 
alarming; forno sooner didour stern- 
looking figure-head showitselfround 
a point than the inhabitants, espe- 
cially the ladies, whose parasols and 
European dresses presented to us 
an unwonted appearance, betook 
themselves to flight towards the in- 
terior. Had we resembled the 


black-mail collectors of yore, we 
might have done a lively business 
while coasting the Crimea. 

There can be no more effectual 
method of bridling for the future 
the ambition of Russia than the 
liberation of the Crimea. Separated 


from Taurida by the isthmus of Pere- 
kop, scarce six miles across, it is 
neither by nature nor race identified 
with its oppressors. Our armies 
would not be in an enemy's country, 
for we know that the great Tartar 
population, who bitterly contrast 
their present serfdom with their 
former liberty, would in every way 
aid them. Sebastopol, so impreg- 
nable by sea, is comparatively de- 
fenceless by land, and must eventu- 
ally fall before a combined attack. 
We cannot now expect the fleet 
which hides behind its batteries to 
accept the challenge so often prof- 
st them, when they allow even 
single steamers to bear the flag of 
England unopposed before the en- 
trance of their harbour. Some 
months of fine weather might, how- 
ever, be necessary for military ope- 
rations, since in winter the ground 
is covered with deep snow, and when 
we were off Kaffa in January last, 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer stood at 
16° below the freezing point, but ulti- 
mate success cannot be doubted. 
®, 


It is softened in water 


before being used, and is usually the only food of the Russian soldier, 
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The Lady and the Wocusts. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—DESPATCHES. 


SOCIAL LIBERTY—DOMESTIC ECONOMY—A GAZETTE FROM THE CAPE—A MAN OF MANY 
IRONS—A TRUE FRIEND—A REAL HERU—COUPLES NOT PAIRS—OH ME MISERUM— 


GATHERED IN THE DEW, 


wAsr DELAVAL, in London, 
i'L was one of the many flowers 
born to ‘waste their sweetness on 
the desert air,’ for London is, in- 
deed, a desert to those who are in it 
and not of it, whose destiny seems 
to have been warped into a strange 
unfitness in the great struggling, 
noisy, pompous town; whose proper 
place would seem to be in some 
quiet, secluded nook, the ornament 
and the joy of a peaceful home, in- 
stead of the ever-shifting surface of 
that seething tide which drifts them 
here and there in aimless restless- 
ness. Verily, Fortune does some- 
times shuffle the pack in most inex- 
plicable confusion — Ludum inso- 
lentum, ludere pertinax—she seems 
to take a perverse pleasure in smug- 
cling the court-cards into all sorts of 
incongruous places, and to carry out 
the Latin poet’s metaphor, trans- 
mutat incertos honores, or, in plain 
English, palms the trumps, with 
dexterous sleight -of- hand, where 
they seem utterly valueless to in- 
fluence the result of the game. As 
society is constituted, such a woman 
as Mary, with her queenly dignity, 
her charming manner, her striking 
beauty, and above all, her noble, 
well-cultivated mind, was just as 
thoroughly tabooed and excluded 
from the circle of her so-called 
superiors, as if she had been a qua- 
droon in the United States, whose 
very beauty owes its brilliance to that 
African stain which, in the Land of 
Freedom and Equality, makes a 
shade of colouring the badge that 
entitles man to lord it over his 
brother more despotically than over 
the beasts of the field. Thank God 
for it, we have no slavery in Eng- 
land ; and the time cannot be very 
far distant when slavery shall be a 
word without a meaning in the dic- 
tionary of every language on the 
VOL. L. NO. CCXCVII. 


face of the globe. Already, from 
East to West, the trumpet-note has 
sounded, and those stir in their sleep 
who have drugged themselves into 
insensibility, and stopped their ears 
against the voice of the charmer, 
but cannot smother the still, small 
whisper within. Scarcely has its 
last peal died away beneath the 
blushing Western wave, ere its 
echoes are caught up in the very 
heart of the Morning Land,- and 
even now, while we write, a Bar- 
barian despot is quailing on his celes- 
tial throne, and the voice of Liberty 
—real Liberty, Civilization, and 
Christianity—is thundering in the 
ears of millions and millions of im- 
mortal beings, hitherto held in 
thraldom throughout that myste- 
rious empire which, for ages, has 
been a sealed book to all other 
nations uponearth. Shall not Eng- 
land still be in the van, as she has 
always been? never yet has she 
failed in the good cause, and never 
will she. Has she not ever struck 
for Freedom and the Cross? in- 
separable watchwords that the ex- 
perience of the world has taught us 
must go hand-in-hand, or not at all; 
and where she strikes, good faith, 
she drives well home. Has she not 
ever been the first assailant in the 
breach? stood the outmost bulwark 
in the gap? and will she fail now? 
Believe it not. Her destiny would 
seem the brightest that Providence 
has yet ordained for any nation 
since the world began. Formidable 
and glorious without, she is setting 
her house in order within. Steadily 
and gradually the good cause—the 
universal brotherhood of the soul— 
is progressing everywhere ; through 
wars and rumours of wars, through 
political clouds and private disap- 
pointments, there seems to be in all 
men’s minds a settled conviction 
U 
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that ‘the good time’s coming’; and 
if, as we firmly believe, England 
shall bear the glorious banner in the 
van, why, night and morning, will 
we go down upon our knees and 
thank God that we are Englishmen! 
But what has all this to do with a 
penniless governess, sitting up two 
pair of stairs in Grosvenor-square ? 
Thus much, as we think: our social 
system is yet a long way from per- 
fection—there is yet much to be im- 
proved and much prejudice to be 
taken away — we lone too much 
class-feeling and class-isolation, and, 
perhaps, on no people do these short- 
comings in our charity fall so heavily 
as on those to whom we entrust the 
education of our children. What is 
it in which we are so superior to 
them that entitles us to hold our- 
selves thus aloof, and, for all the 
courtesy of our wayfaring salutation, 
virtually ‘to pass by on the other 
side’? What is it that constitutes 
the talismanic qualification for what 
we modestly term good society? Is 
it birth, that accident on which we 
so rationally plume ourselves? They 
generally possess even that negative 
advantage. Is it education, intel- 
lect, cultivation of mind? We do 
not entrust our darlings to their care 
beeause they are inferior to us in 
attainments, or we should teach the 
pupils ourselves. Is it manner? We 
do not quarrel with a peer for being 
gross, or 2 millionaire for being vul- 
gar—and those of whom we are 
speaking generally show no want, at 
least, of decorum in their demeanour 
and conversation. Is it money? 
God forbid! Is it then mere frivolity 
and assumption in which we excel P 
For shame! No; the truth must 
out, there is a leaven still left in us 
of the very essence of vulgarity, the 
feeling that we are ill-at-ease with a 
so-called inferior, or the domineering 
spirit, which every schoolboy knows 
too well, prompting us to exult in 
every chance advantage we may pos- 
sess over a fellow-creature. Of these 
amiable causes we may take our 
choice ; but one or other it is which 
leaves the governess to pine upstairs 
in her school-room, while revelry and 
oan and good-fellowship are 
aughing below. 

Now, Mary had, indeed, little of 
this sort of neglect to complain of ; 
- yet was she lonely and = during 
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the London season which Blanche 
enjoyed so much. She could not, of 
course, accompany her to all the 
balls and ‘ at homes’ which were fast 
becoming the business of the girl's 
life ; if she had, we think the wor- 
shipful body of chaperones would 
have lost nothing in dignity, and 
gained a good deal in grace, beauty, 
and good-humour by her adhesion. 
So she felt she was too much sepa- 
rated from Blanche, whom she dearly 
loved, and it was with a sensation 
almost of satisfaction, for which she 
was, nevertheless, quite angry with 
herself, that she heard of the entire 
disturbance of all the family ar- 
rangements and the loss of fortune 
sustained by the young heiress. 
‘Ah,’ thought Mary, ‘perhaps I 
may be of some use to her now in 
her distress ; at any rate, I can give 
her good counsel and practical in- 
struction how ¢o bear—none better ;’ 
and had it not been for a certain 
marriage, which seemed more than 
ever indispensable, Mary would have 
been ashamed to confess to herself 
how glad she was. 

The General, it is needless to say, 
was a man of vigorous execution 
when he had once made up his mind. 
He had ascertained, as he believed, 
the validity of the will, had paid 
Gingham her legacy, with a gratuity 
over and above on his own account, 
and now held a council of war with 
the two ladies, before breakfast, in 
which he disclosed his plans with a 
degree of meekness nothing could 
ever have brought him to save a 
misfortune affecting his beloved 
Blanche. 

‘No going abroad this year, my 
dear,’ said the General, looking the 
while less warlike than usual; 
‘glad of it—what? A German 
watering-place—Bah! an association 
of blackguards in an over-grown vil- 
lage, robbing the public to soft music 
in the open air. No, my dear, we'll 
get to Newton-Hollowes before the 
strawberries are done—and I’m glad 
of it. We'll let this great house— 
you're tired of it, Blanche, and so 
am I; what's the use of a house all 
up and down stairs? You should 
have seen my bungalow at Simlah— 
aman could get about in that and 
hear himself speak. Well, we'll put 
down two of the carriages and one 
of the footmen—that pompous one. 


~. 
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Zounds, if he had staid a week 
longer, I must have bastinadoed him 
—and we'll start Poulard: confound 
him, he never gives one a dinner fit 
to eat, and wouldn’t dress a cutlet 
for Mrs. Delaval, only the day be- 
fore yesterday, because we dined 
out—I’ll trounce him before he goes. 
Then, my_dear, we'll keep your 
scrubby pony for the little carnage, 
and Water-King can go down home 
with the others, and you'll ride a 
deal more there than in London, 
Blanche. Manage? I'll manage— 
how, dy’e mean? I’m only a steward 
till Charlie comes back. I must 
write to Charlie by this mail, and 
we'll have him safe and sound from 
the Kaflirs—and rejoicings when he 
comes home, and a—who knows 
what? — (Mary Delaval got up at 
this juncture, went to fetch her work, 
and sat majestically down to it, as 
the General went on.)—‘ Yes, we'll 
make it all right when Charlie comes 
back. Let me see, we ought to 
have a mail to-day. Zounds, these 
servants, they read all the news— 
money-market, foreign intelligence, 
every one of their own cursed adver- 
tisements for places they won't kee 
six months — and then if I as 
whether the paper’s come, ‘ Please, 
sir, it’s not ironed.’ ITroned! ’Gad 
Till iron them—wish I’d my Kit- 
mugar here—bamboozle them well 
on the soles of their feet—there’s no 
liberty in this country. Blanche, 
ring the bell, there’s a dear—oh, 
here it comes,’ and the General’s 
further strictures were cut short by 
the entrance of his old, pompous 
servant, who laid the paper out for 
his master’s perusal vith a strange 
air of mingled pity and concern. 
The General put on his spectacles, 
deliberately unfolded the sheet, and 
after a glance at the money-market, 
in which consols had, as usual, fluc- 
tuated the fraction of a fraction, he 
turned to the well-known column in 
which the budget of the African 
mail was likely to be detailed; 
Blanche leaning over his shoulder 
the while, and Mary watching them 
with an eager glance that seemed 
almost prescient of evil. Suddenly 
the General's face flushed up to a 
a hue. ‘Engagement with the 
aflirs,’ he muttered, ‘gallant repulse 
ofthe enemy—capture—loss—strong 
position — brilliant success of the 
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Light Brigade—oh, my boy! m 
boy!’ And, forgetful of all around, 
the old man leaned his head upon 
the table and gave way to a passion 
of grief that was frightful to con- 
template. There it was, sure enough, 
in distinct, choicely printed types— 
there was no mistaking the name, or 
the regiment, or the authenticity of 
the report, and Blanche, with blood- 
less lips and stony eyes, could see 
nothing but that one line of hopeless 
import— Missing, Cornet Ketterin 
of the 20th Lancers.’ Yes, she } 
skimmedthroughkilledand wounded, 
with the agonizing fear of seeing her 
cousin returned in that awful list, 
and a deep sigh of relief was rising 
to her lips as she recognised no be- 
loved name among the sufferers, 
when it was frozen back again by 
the startling truth. And there she 
stood, utterly colourless, her hair 
ushed back from her temples, and 
er eyes staring wildly and vacantly, 
as she kept her finger pressed on the 
dreadful line, of which she too well 
comprehended the meaning. 

The General rocked to and fro in 
an agony of grief, his broken excla- 
mations of childish despair strangely 
mingled with those warlike senti- 
ments of honour and resignation 
which become second nature in the 
soldier’s character. 

‘My boy, my boy, my gallant, 
handsome, light-hearted Charlie. I 
might have known it must be so— 
I’ve seen it a hundred times—the 
youngest, the fairest, the happiest, 
go down at the first shot. That 
_ tender lad at the sortie from 

ayonne—my subaltern at Quatre 
Bras—my aide-de-camp in the Dee- 
can, alwaysthe brightest and the most 
hopeful— and now my boy, my 
Charlie. Why did I let him go? a 
soldier’s fate, poor lad. Well, well, 
every bullet has its billet—but, oh, 
he need never have gone to that 
savage country. Oh, my boy, my 
boy, you were more than a son to 
me, and now you're lying mangled 
and rotting in the bush below the 
Anatolas.’ : 

Mary alone preserved her pre- 
sence of mind. Utter despair is the 
most powerful of sedatives ; and she 
walked deliberately across the room, 
took the newspaper from Blanche’s 
unresisting hands, and satisfied her- 
self of the worst. A special para- 
v2 
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graph of nearly six lines was de- 
voted to the fate of ‘ this gallant and 
romising young officer, who was 
ast seen waving his men on in a 
brilliant attack which he led against 
a numerous horde of savages; the 
enemy were driven from their de- 
fences at all points; but we regret 
to learn Cornet Kettering was re- 
sorted missing at nightfall, and we 
Sa reason to fear, from the bar- 
barous and ferocious character of 
Kaflir warfare, it will be almost im- 
possible to recover or identify his 
remains.’ 

And was this the end of all? Was 
this the fate of the bright, happy, 
beloved boy whose image, as she 
last saw him, radiant in health and 
hope, had never since left her mind ? 
—mangled—defaced—butchered— 
dead !—that awful word comprised 
everything—never to see him more, 
never to hear his voice ; to feel as if 
it was all a dream, as if it never had 
been; as if there was no Past, and 
there would be no Future—that the 
deadening, heavy, soul-sickening 
Present was to be all! But she 
could not give him up like this: the 
report was dated immediately pre- 
vious to the departure of the mail, 
and there might be a possibility of 
error. Steadily, calmly, closely, 
like a heroine as she was, Mary 
read through the whole official ac- 
count of the engagement, word for 
word, and line for line; how ‘the 
Brigadier had received information 
of the enemy’s movements, and had 
held himself in readiness, and had 
given such and such orders, and 
executed such and such movements,’ 
all detailed in the happy, self-satis- 
fied style which characterizes official 
accounts of the game of death ; how 
in a previous report his Excellency 
had been apprised of the capture of 
so many head of cattle, and the sub- 
mission of so many chiefs with hard 
names; and how the Brigadier had 
great pleasure in informing his Ex- 
cellency of the further capture of 
several thousand oxen, and the dis- 
comfiture of more chiefs, and all 
with a loss of life trifling compared 
to the important results of this 
brilliant coup-de-main. How the 
troops, and the levies, and the Hot- 
tentots, had each and all reaped 
their share of laurels, by their gal- 
lantry in attack, their steadiness 
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under fire, and general cheerfulness 
and good discipline through long 
toilsome ames and harassing 
privations ; and how the Brigadier’s 
own thanks were due to officers 
commanding regiments, and oflicers 
commanding companies, and his 
aides-de-camp,and his quartermaster, 
and his oe staff, and all the 
brave fellows who had won their 
share in the triumph of the hour; 
and the report caulndal with a few 
feeling words of manly regret for 
those who had maak a soldier's 
grave, amongst whom, poor ‘Old 
Swipes,’ shot down as he led his 
men so gallantly to the attack, was 
not forgotten ; whilst a line of con- 
cern for the uncertainty attending 
Cornet Kettering’s fate (otherwise 
honourably mentioned in the de- 
spatch) wound up the whole. All 
this Mary read, with a painful dis- 
tinctness that seemed to burn every 
word into her brain, and from it she 
gathered, indeed, small hope and 
small consolation. Truly war is a 
fine thing in the abstract! The 
martial music, the flaunting colours, 
the steady tramp of bold, bronzed 
men, exulting in their freemasonry 
of danger, the enthusiasm of the 
spectators, the professional charla- 
tanry (we use the word with no 
disrespectful meaning) which per- 
vades the brotherhood,—all this is 
taking enough when the engine is 
in repose; and then the joys of a 
campaign, the continual change of 
scene, the never-flagging excite- 
ment, the little luxuries of the 
bivouac, the rough good-fellowship 
of the march, and the boiling, thril- 
ling excitement of the encounter— 
all these doubtless have their charms 
when the machine is put into action ; 
but there is a sad reverse to the 
picture, and those who read with 
the military enthusiasm of ignorance, 
such captivating accounts of brilliant 
strategy and daring heroism, should 
recollect that the same gazette which 
makes captains and colonels, makes 
also widows and orphans; that eyes 
are gushing, and hearts breaking 
over those very lines that bid the 
uninterested peruser thrill with war- 
like ardour and half-envious pride 
in the deeds of arms of his country- 
men. The greatest hero of the age 
has recorded his opinion of those 
scenes in which he reaped his own 
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immortal laurels, when he said, ‘ he 
prayed God he might never again 
see so frightful a calamity as a 
national war ;’ and his opinion has 
been often quoted, to the effect that 
a battle won was the next most hor- 
rible sight to a battle lost. Far 
and wide spreads the crop of misery 
that springs from that iron shower. 
Its effects are not confined to wasted 
fields and blackened houses, and 
devoted ranks, stretched where they 
fell in all the ghastly distortions of 
violent death. Far, far away, in 
happy homes and peaceful families, 
women and children must wail and 
pine in vain for him whom they will 
never see again on eartlr; and the 
ounce of lead that carries death into 
that loyal, kind heart, scatters misery 
and grief, and penury, perhaps, and 
ruin, over the gentle dependents 
here at home in ected, that have 
none to trust to, none to care for 
them, save him who lies cold and 
stiff upon the field of glory. Glory! 
when will men learn the right mean- 
ing of the word P 
Well, three lines in the gazette had 
brought misery enough to the in- 
mates of the house in Grosvenor- 
square. How paltry to them now 
seemed the household cares and little 
money-arrangements that had occu- 
ied their morning consultation! 
Vhat was there to arrange for now? 
What signified it how things went ? 
He would never return to enjoy the 
fruits of their care. What mattered 
itwho had the house, and the fortune, 
and the plate, and the personalties, 
and all the paltry dross, which now 
showed at its real value P—to-mor- 
row it will begin again to resume its 
fictitious importance, for grief passes 
as surely as does the cloud. But 
to-day the General and Blanche are 
almost stupified, and can think of 
nothing but Charlie—dear, dear, 
lost Charlie. The old man sits 
rocking to and fro, in violent pa- 
roxysms, frightful in one of his age 
—who would have thought he had 
so much feeling left in him ?—and 
Blanche is exhausted with weeping, 
and lies with her face buried, and 
her long golden hair trailing over 
the sofa-cushions, incapable of 
thought or exertion. Mary alone 
retains her presence of mind; Mary 
alone vindicates her noble nature in 
the hour of trial; Mary alone is fit 
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to command; and Mary alone re- 
solves upon what is best to be done, 
and proceeds at once to put her 
schemes into execution. There is 
but one person to apply to for 
advice and assistance; there is but 
one friend in whom the kereaved 
family can confide; who should it 
be but kind, generous, bold-hearted 
Frank Hardingstone? Mary puts 
on her bonnet and shawl, out of the 
confused mass in the hall she selects 
Mr. Hardingstone’s card, ascertains 
his address, and without saying a 
word about her intentions, sallies 
forth to seek him out, primed with 
the eloquence of a woman's hopeless, 
ennttoh love. 

Frank has lingered on in London, 
he scarce knows why. He is train- 
ing his strong, masculine mind to 
bear the loss of Blanche—for he 
feels that Blanche is lost to hin— 
just as he would train to make any 
other effort, or endure any other 
suffering. His mornings are spent 
in close and severe study; his after- 
noons in those athletic exercises at 
which he is so proficient; and in 
the evening he goes into men’s so- 
ciety, as gentlemen do when they 
are sore about the other sex, and 
tries to be amused, and to enter into 
the frivolities and pastimes of his 
associates, and succeeds sometimes 
indifferently badly, sometimes not 
at all. Strange visitors are admitted 
to Frank’s morning-room at the 
hotel where he puts up—the waiter 
cannot make him out at all. Now 
an engineer, in his Sunday clothes, 
but with rough chin and grimy 
hands, is closeted with him all the 
morning, and the waiter overhears 
casual expressions, such as ‘ power,’ 
and ‘gradients,’ and ‘angles,’ and 
‘the motive,’ and ‘the bite,’ and 
‘the catch,’ which, on the principle 
of omne ignotum pro terribili, make 
his hair stand on end. ‘Then, just 
as he has made up his mind that 
Mr. Hardingstone is professional, 
and not areal gent after all, some 
live Duke or magnificent Marquis 
comes in with his hat on, and says, 
‘ Frank, my dear fellow, how goes 
it?’ and the waiter’s conclusions 
are again completely upset. Then 
an archologian, with smooth white 
neckcloth, and well-brushed beaver, 
steps gravely upstairs, and remains 
for hours discussing the probable 
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site of some problematic edifice 
which there is reason to suppose 
might have been pulled down by 
the Confessor; and on this interest- 
ing topic they lavish a store of 
knowledge, penetration, and re- 
search rather disproportioned to the 
result arrived at, till the archzo- 
logian stays to have luncheon, and 
shows no small energy even at that. 
The waiter begins to think Mr. 
Hardingstone is a gent connected 
with the British Museum (for which 
institution he entertains a supersti- 
tious reverence), and possibly a 
fellow-labourer with Layard and 
Rawlinson. But, again, twice a- 
week, an individual is admitted 
whose general appearance is 80 
much the reverse of the respectable, 
sleek archwologian, that the waiter 
finds it impossible to reconcile the 
contradiction of Mr. Hardingstone’s 
being, as he terms it, ‘iz with both.’ 
This latter visitor is of athletic 
frame, and remarkably forbidding 
countenance, none the less so from 
an originally snub nose having been 
smashed into a sort of plaster over 
the adjoining territory. His hair 
is cut as short as is consistent with 
the use of scissors, and his arms, in 
very tight sleeves, hang down his 
sides as if they were in the last 
stage of powerless fatigue. He 
dresses as though he kept a horse, 
yet is his gait that of a man who is 
continually on his legs, active as a 
cat, and of no mean pedestrian 
powers. He remains with Mr. Hard- 
ingstone about an hour, during which 
time much shuffling of feet is heard, 
and much hard breathing, with oe- 
casional expectoration on the part 
of the visitor. The windows are 
invariably thrown wide open during 
the interview; and at its conclusion, 
the stranger being supplied with 
beer, for which fluid he entertains a 
remarkable predilection, wipes his 
mouth on his sleeve, and expresses 
his satisfaction at the hospitality of 
his entertainer, and the warmth of 
his reception, by stating, in repre- 
hensibly strong language, that he 
has had ‘ a—something—good belly- 
ful.’ This, too, is a professor, and 
a scientific man, but his profession 
is that of pugilism, his science the 
noble one of self-defence. So the 
waiter is again all abroad: but when 
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taking out a plain card with her 
name written thereon, requests the 
astonished functionary to ‘take it 
up to Mr. Hardingstone, and tell 
him a lady wishes to see him,’ even 
a waiter’s self-command is overcome, 
and he can only relieve his feelings 
by the execution of an infinity of 
winks for his own benefit, and the 
frequent repetition of ‘ Well, this 
beats cock-fighting!’ as he ushers 
the lady up the hotel-stairs, and 
and points out to her the rooms 
occupied by the mysterious guest. 

Most people would have consi- 
dered Frank hardly prepared to 
receive visits from a lady, both in 
respect of his costume, and the ge- 
neral arrangement of his apartment. 
He was sitting in his shirt-sleeves, 
unbraced, and with his neck bare; 
his large, loose frame curled up on 
a short, uncomfortable sofa, in any- 
thing but a graceful position, and 
his broad, manly counteriance ga- 
thered into an expression of intense, 
almost painful attention. A short 
pipe between his strong white teeth 
filled the room with odours only 
preferable to that of stale tobacco- 
smoke, with which its atmosphere 
was generally laden, and the book 
on his knee was a ponderous quarto, 
to the full as heavy as it looked, and 
fit for even Frank’s large intellect 
to grapple with. The furniture was 
simple enough; most of that which 
belonged jo the hotel had been put 
away, and a set of boxing-gloves, 
two or three foils, a small black 
leather portmanteau, and a few books 
of the ‘same stamp as that on the 
owner's knee, comprised almost the 
only objects in the apartment. The 
morning paper was lying unopened 
on the window-sill. When he saw 
who it was, Frank started up with 
a blush, snatched the short pipe out 
of his mouth, set a chair for his 
visitor, and sitting bolt upright on 
the short sofa, stared at her with a 
ludicrous expression of mingled shy- 
ness and surprise. He was glad to 
see her, too—for why ?—she belonged 
in some sort to Blanche. 

‘Have you seen the morning 
paper?’ began Mary, in her low, 
measured tones, though her voice 
shook more than usual. ‘Have you 
seen these disastrous tidings from 
the Cape? Oh, Mr. Hardingstone, 
we are all in despair! Charles Ket- 
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tering has in all probability been—’ 
she could not bring herself to say it 
—‘at least he is missing—missing, 
gracious Heaven! in that fearful 
country !—and we have only heard 
of it this morning. The General is 
incapable of acting; he is com- 

letely paralyzed by the blow; and 

have come—forgive me, Mr. Hard- 
ingstone—I have come to you as 
our only friend, to ask your advice 
and assistance ; to entreat you to— 
to—’ poor Mary broke down, and 
went into a passionate fit of weep- 
ing, all the more violent from having 
been so long restrained. 

Frank was horrified at the intelli- 
gence; he made a grasp at the 
paper, and there, sure enough, his 
worst fears were confirmed. But 
this was no time for the indulgence 
of helpless regret; and when Mary 
was sufficiently composed, he asked 
her, with a strange, meaning anxiety, 
* How Blanche bore the fatal tidings?” 
Heart of man! what depths of self- 
ishness are there in thy chambers! 
At the back of all his sorrow for his 
more than brother, at the back of 
all his anxiety and horror, he hated 
himself to know that there was a 
vague feeling of relief, as if a load 
had been taken off, an obstacle re- 
moved. He would have laid down 
his life for Charlie; had he been 
with him in the bush, he would 
have shed the last drop of his blood 
to defend him; yet now that his 
fate was ascertained, he shuddered 
to find that his grief was not totally 
unqualified; he loathed himself 
when he felt that through the dark 
there was a gleam somewhere that 
had a reflection of joy. 

* Blanche’s feelings, you may ima- 
gine,’ replied Mary, now strangely, 
almost sternly, composed; ‘she has 
lost a more than Loadion? (Frank 
winced); ‘but of feelings it is not 
the time to talk. You may think 
me mad to say so, but something 
tells me there may still be a hope. 
He is not reported killed, or even 
wounded ; he is ‘ missing ;’ there is 
a chance yet that he may be saved. 
These savages do not always kill 
their prisoners (she shuddered as 
she spoke); there is yet a possibility 
that he may have been taken and 
earried off to the mountains. An 
energetic man on the spot might 
even now be the means of preserving 
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him from a hideous fate. These 

ple must surely be amenable to 
oribes, like the rest of mankind. 
Oh, it is possible—in God’s mercy 
it is possible—and we may get him 
back amongst us, like one from the 
dead.’ 

Frank grasped at her meaning in 
an instant; and even while he did 
so, he could not help remarking 
how beautiful she was—her com- 
manding sorrow borne with such 
dignity and yet such resignation. 
He drew down his brows, set his 
teeth firm, and the old expression 
came over his face which poor 
Charlie used to admire so much— 
an expression of grim, unblenching 
resolve. 

‘You're right, Mrs. Delaval, it 
might be done,’ he said, slowly and 
deliberately. ‘How long has the 
mail taken to come to England— 
twenty-eight days ’—the same going 
out. It is a desperate chance: yet 
would it be a satisfaction to know 
the worst. Poor boy!—poor Charlie! 
—game to the last, t see in the 
general orders. What think ye, 
Mrs. Delaval; would it be any 
use P’ 

‘If I was a man,’ replied Mary, 
‘I should be in the train for South- 
ampton at this moment.’ 

Prank rang the bell; the waiter 
appeared with an alacrity that looked 
as if he had been listening at the 
keyhole. ‘Bring my bill,’ said 
Frank tothatastonished functionary, 
‘and have acab at the door in twenty 
minutes.’ 

‘You are going, Mr. Harding- 
stone?’ said Mary, clasping her 
hands; ‘God bless you for it!’ 

‘I am going,’ seslied Frank, put- 


ting the short pipe — away, 


and pulling out the small black 
portmanteau. 

‘You will start to-day?’ asked 
Mary, with an expression of admira- 
tion on her sorrowing countenance 
for a decision of character so in ac- 
cordance with her own nature. 

‘In twenty minutes,’ replied 
Frank, still packing for hard life; 
and he was as good as his word. 
His things were ready; his bill 
paid; his servant furnished with 
the necessary directions during his 
master’s absence; and himself in 
the cab, on his way te his banker’s, 
and from thence to the railway sta- 
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tion, in exactly twenty minutes 
from the moment of his making up 
his mind to go. 

‘Tell Blanche I'll bring him back 
safe and sound,’ said he, as he shook 
hands with Mary on_ the -hotel- 
steps; ‘ and—and—tell her,’ he 
added, with a deeper tint on his 
bronzed, manly check, ‘ tell her that 
I—I had no time to wish her good- 
bye.’ 

We question whether this was 
exactly the message Frank intended 
to give; but this bold fellow, who 
could resolve at a moment’s notice 
to undertake a long, tedious voyage, 
to penetrate to the seat of war in a 
savage country, and, if need were, 
to risk his life at every step, for the 
sake of his friend, had not courage 
to send asingle word of common- 
place gallantry to a timid, tender 
girl. So it is—Hercules is but a 
cripple in sight of Omphale—Sam- 
son turns faint-hearted in the lap of 
Delilah—nor are these heroes of 
antiquity the only champions who 
have wittingly placed their brawny 
necks beneath a small white foot, 
and been surprised to find it could 
spurn so fiercely, and tread so hea- 
vily. Mary should have loved such 
a man as Frank, and vice versd— 
here was the beau idéal that each 
had formed of the opposite sex. 
Frank was never tired of erying-up 
a woman of energy and courage, 
one who could dare and suffer, and 
still preserve the queenly dignity 
which he chose to esteem woman's 
chiefest attraction; and so he neg- 
lected the gem, and set his great, 
strong heart upon the flower. Well, 
we have often seen it so; we admire 
the diamond, but we Jove the rose. 
As for Mary, she was, if possible, 
more inconsistent still. As she 
walked back to Grosvenor-square, 
she thought over the heroic quali- 
ties of Mr. Hardingstone, and won- 
dered how it was possible he should 
yet remain unmarried. ‘ Such .a 
man as that,’ thought Mary, revolv- 
ing in her own mind his manifold 
good qualities, ‘so strong, so hand- 
some, so clever, so high-minded, he 
has all the necessary ingredients 
that make up a great man; how 
simple in his habits, and how frank 
and unaffected in his manner! a 
woman might acknowledge him as a 
superior indeed! Mind to reflect ; 


head to plan; and energy to exe- 
cute! She would be proud to love 
him, to cling to him, and look up to 
him, and worship him. And Blanche 
has known him from a child, and 
never seen all this!’ and a pang 
smote Mary’s heart, as she recol- 
lected why, in all probability, Blanche 
had been so blind to Frank Hard- 
ingstone’s attractions ; and how she, 
of all people, could not blame her 
for her preference of another: and 
then the fair young face and the 
golden curls rose before her mind’s 
eye like a phantom; and she turned 
sick as she thought it might even 
now be mouldering in the earth. 
Then Mary pulled a letter from her 
ocket, and looked at it almost with 
Sate as the past came back to 
her like the shade of a magic-lantern. 
She saw the gardens at Bishop's 
Baffler ; the oflicers in undress uni- 
form, and the grey charger; the 
evening walks; the quiet summer 
twilight; the steeple-chase at Guy- 
ville; and her eyes filled with tears, 
and she softened to another’s mi- 
series, as she reflected on her own. 
‘Selfish, unprincipled as he is,’ 
thought Mary, ‘he must love me, 
or he never would make such an 
offer as this. And what am I, that 
I should spurn the devotion of any 
human being? Have not I, too, 
been selfish and unprincipled, in 
allowing my mind to dwell alone on 
him who in reality belonged to an- 
other? Have I not cherished and 
encouraged the poison P—have I not 
yielded to the temptationP—do I 
wish even now that it was other- 
wise ?—and am I not rightly pun- 
ished ?—have I not suffered less 
than I deserve?—and yet how mi- 
serable I am—how lonely and how 
despairing !—there is not another 
being on earth as miserable as I 
am!’ 

‘By your leave, ma’am,’ said a 
rough, coarse voice; and Mary 
stepped aside to make way on the 
pavement for a little mournful pro- 
cession that was winding gloomily 
along, in strange, chilling contrast 
to the bustle and liveliness of the 
street. It was alittle child’s funeral. 
The short black coffin, carried so 
easily on one man’s shoulders,seemed, 
almost like a plaything for Death. 
It was touching to think what a 
tiny body was covered by that scanty 
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all—how the little thing, once so 
Fl of life and laughter, all play 
and merriment and motion, corld 
be lying stiff and stark in death! 
It seemed such a contradiction to 
the whole course of nature. A 
streamlet turning back towards its 
source—a rosebud nipped by the 
frost. Had the grim reaper no 
other harvest whitening for his 
sickie? Was there not age, with 
its aches, and pains, and burdens, 
almost asking for release? Was 
there not manhood, full of years and 
honours, its appointed task done on 
earth, its guerdon fairly earned, it- 
self waiting for the reward? Was 
there not crime, tainting the atmo- 
sphere around it, that to take away 
would be a mercy to its fellow-men, 
and a deserved punishment to its 
own hardened obstinacy having neg- 
lected and set aside every oppor- 
tunity of repentance and amend- 
ment ? Was there not virtue willing 
to go, and misery imploring to be 
set free? And must he leave all 
these, and cut off the little creeping 
tendril that had wound and twisted 
itself round its mother’s heart? 
There was the mother first in the 
slow procession—who had so good 
a right to be chief mourner as 
that poor, broken woman? who can 
estimate the aching void that shall 
never be quite filled up in that sob- 
bing, weary breast? She is not 
thinking of the funeral, nor the 
passers-by, nor the crape, nor the 
mourning ; she does not hear rough 
condolences from neighbours, and 
well-meant injunctions ‘to keep up,’ 
and ‘not to give way so,’ from those 
who ‘are mothers themselves, and 
know what a mother’s feelings is.’ 
She is thinking of her child—her 
child shut down in that deal-box— 
yet still hers—she has got it still— 
not till it is consigned to earth, and 
the dull clods rattle heavily on the 
lid, will she feel that she has lost it 
altogether, when there will come a 
fearful reaction, and paroxysms of 
grief that deaden themselves by 
their own violence; and then the 
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wound will cicatrize, and she will 
clean her house, and get her hus- 
band’s dinner, and sit down to her 
stitching, and neighbours will think 
she has ‘got over her trouble,’ and 
she will seem contented, and even 
happy. But the little one will not 
be forgotten. When the flowers 
are blooming in spring—when the 
voices of children are ringing in the 
street—when a strain of music comes 
plaintively up the noisy alley—when 
the sun is bright in heaven—when 
the fire is crackling on the hearth— 
then will her lost cherub stretch its 
little arms in Paradise, and call its 
mother home. 

As Mary made way for the poor 
afflicted woman, who for an instant 
withdrew from her mouth the coarse 
handkerchief that could not stifle 
her sobs, she recognised Blanche’s 
former maid, poor Gingham. Yes, 
it was Mrs. Blacke, following her 
only child, her only treasure, her 
only consolation, to the grave. Poor 
thing, her sin had been too heavy 
for her to bear; with her husband's 
example daily before her eyes, what 
wonder that she strove to stifle her 
conscience in intoxication? Then 
came ‘from bad to worse, from worse 
to worst of all;’ the child was neg- 
lected, and, a ricketty, sickly infant 
at all times, soon pined away, and 
sickened, and died. The mother 
was well-nigh maddened with the 
thought that it might have been 
saved. Never will she forgive her- 
self for that one night when she left 
it alone for two hours, and coming 
back, found the fever had taken it. 
Never will she drive from her mind 
the little, convulsed limbs, and the 
rolling eyes, that looked upward, 
ever upward, and never recognised 
her again. And now her home is 
desolate, her husband is raving in 
the hospital, and her child is in that 
pauper-coflin which she is following 
to the grave. Mary Delaval, do 
you still think you are the most 
miserable being on the face of the 
earth? 
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CHAPTER XIX.—DAWN IN THE EAST. 
MILITARY CRITICISMS—GARE LES FEMMES !—THE MAJOR AT HOME—A BITTER PILI-— 
‘I AM A-WEARY’—VERY NEAR THE BORDER—DAY DAWNS IN THE EAST—THE 
BETTER ANGEL—A BRAIN FEVER—A SICK-NURSE IN SPURS. 


*’Gap, I thought the Major was 
very crusty this morning,’ remarked 
Cornet Capon, as he removed a large 
cigar from his lips, and watched its 
fragrant volume curling away into 
the summer air. ‘ How he gave it 
you, Clank, about leading the column 
so fast, and again for riding that old 
trooper instead of your own charger. 
I can’t help thinking D’Orville’s 
altered somehow; he used to be 
such a cheery fellow.’ 

‘ You needn't talk, my boy,’ re- 
torted Captain Clank to his subal- 
tern, ‘I heard him tell you thai if 
you would attend a little more to 
your covering and less to your over- 
alls, you would be quite as orna- 
mental, and a good deal more useful, 
to the regiment; but I agree with 
you—he isaltered. He’s like all the 
rest of ‘em—a capital fellow till you 
get him in command, and then he’s 
crotchety and cantankerous, and 
devilish disagreeable. Give us an- 
other weed.’ 

These young officers were not very 
busy ; they were occupied in, per- 
haps, the most wearisome of all the 
duties that devolve on the Dragoon, 
and their task consisted in lounging 
about a troop-stable, attired in un- 
dress uniform, to watch the men 
cleaning and ‘doing up’ their re- 
spective horses. They could but 
smoke, and talk over the morning’s 
field-day to while away the time. 
Neither of them was encumbered 
with an undue proportion of brains 
—neither of them could have en- 
gaged in a much deeper discussion 
than that which they now carried 
on; yet they did their duty scrupu- 
lously, they loved the regiment as a 
home, and looked upon the B Troop 
as their family; ae although their 
thoughts ran a little too much on 
dress, fox-hunting, driving, and other 
less harmless vanities, they were, 
after all, good comrades and toler- 
ably harmless members of society. 
Cornet Capon’s ideas oozed out 
slowly, and only under great pres- 
sure, so he aod half a cigar in 
solemn silence ere he resumed, with 
a wise look. 

‘There’s something at the bottom 


of all this about the Major, Clank. 
Did you notice where he halted us 
after the charge—all amongst that 
broken ground at the back of the 
Heath. We shall have half the 
horses in the troop lame to-morrow.’ 

‘Old ‘Trumpeter’ was lame to- 
day,’ returned Clank, with a grim 
smile, ‘and that’s why D’Orville 
was so savage with me for riding 
him. You're right, Capon. The 
Major's amiss—there’s a screw loose 
somewhere, I’m sure of it, and I’m 
sorry for it.’ 

‘He lost ‘a cracker’ at New- 
market last week, I know,’ said 
Capon, thoughtfully ; ‘I shouldn’t 
wonder if he was obliged to go— 
let me see—Lipstrap ‘ll get the 
majority, and I shall get my lieu- 
tenancy. Well, I shall be sorry to 
lose him, though he does blow me 
up. 

P. Pooh! man, it’s not that,’ re- 
joined Clank, who was of a senti- 
mental turn of mind, and kept 
Tommy Moore in his barrack-room. 
* You young ones are always think- 
ing about racing. I've known 
D’Orville hit a deal harder than that 
and never wince. Why, I recollect 
he played a civilian, at Calcutta, for 
his commission and appointments 
against the other's race-horses and a 
bungalow he had up in the hills. 
’Gad, sir, he won the stud and the 
crib too—and not only that, but I 
landed a hundred gold mohrs by 
backing his new lot for the Governor- 
General's Cup, and went and stayed 
a fortnight with him at his country- 
house, besides—best billet J ever 
had — furnitvre, and fittings, and 
fixings, all just as t’other fellow left 
them. No—D’Orville’s as game as 
a pebble about money—it isn’t that.’ 

Cornet Capon opened his eyes, 
smoked sedulously for about five 
minutes, and then asked Clank, 
* What the devil there was to bother 
a fellow, if it wasn’t money?’ 

‘Women,’ replied the Captain, 
looking steadily at his companion ; 
‘women, my boy. I've watched 
the thing working now ever since I 
was a cornet, and I never knew a 
good fellow thoroughly broke down 
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that there wasn’t a woman at the 
bottom of it. Now, look at Lacquers; 
when Lacquers came to us, there 
wasn’t such another cheery fellow in 
the Hussar-Brigade—it did me good 
to see Lacquers drink that ’34 we 
finished in Dublin—and as for riding, 
there wasn’t another heavy-weight 
in that country could see the way he 
went—and now look what he’s ar- 
rived at. Never dines at mess— 
horses gone to Tattersall’s—sits and 
mopes in his barrack-room, or else 
off to London at a moment's notice 
—and closeted all day with agents 
and men-of-business—and what is it 
that’s brought him to this pass? 
Why, that girl he wants to marry, 
who wont have anything to say to 
him—and why she wont is more 
than I can tell, unless she’s got a 
richer chap in tow somewhere else. 
Capon, my boy, you're younger than 
me, and you've got most of your 
troubles to come. Take my advice, 


and stick to the regiment, and 
horses, and hunting, and that, but 
keep clear of women; they’re all 
alike—only the a are the 


most mischievous—you keep clear of 
‘em all, for if you don’t you'll be 
sorry for it—mark my words if 
you're not.’ 

This was a long speech for the 
Captain, and he was quite out of 
breath at its conclusion; but the 
Cornet did not entirely agree with 
him. He had got a tendresse down 
in the West—a saucy, blue-eyed 
cousin, whose image often came be- 
fore the lad’s eyes in his barrack- 
room, and his revelry, and his boyish 
dissipation, so he contented himself 
with remarking profoundly that— 
‘Women were so different, it was 
impossible to lay down any general 
rule about them any more than 
horses ;’ and expressing his convie- 
tion that, whatever might be the 
secret grief preying upon the Major’s 
spirits, it could have nothing to do 
with the fair sex, ‘for you know, 
Clank, D’Orville’s a devilish old 
fellow—why he must be forty if he’s 
a day.’ 

So the = jingled into the mess- 
room to have some luncheon, and 
ordered their buggy, to drive up to 
London afterwards and spend the 
rest of the day in the delights of the 
metropolis—since this it is which 
makes Hounslow such a favourite 
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quarter with these light-hearted sons 
of the sword. 

The Major was altered certainly, 
not only in temper, but even in ap- 
pearance. He had got to look quite 
aged in the last few weeks. ow 
strange itis that Time, so gradual in 
its effects on the rest of creation, 
should make its ravages on man by 
fits and starts, by sudden assaults, 
so to speak, and coups de main, in- 
stead of the orderly and graduated 
process of blockade. We see a 
‘ wonderfully-young looking man’— 
we watch him, year by year, still as 
fresh in colour, still as upright in 
figure and as buoyant in spirits as 
we recollect him when we were boys 
—we admire his vigour—we envy 
him his constitution, and we make 
minute inquiries as to his daily habits 
and mode of life— he never drank 
anything but sherry’ perhaps, and 
forthwith we resolve that sherry is 
the true elixir vite. All at once 
something happens—he loses one 
that he loves—or he has a danger- 
ous illness—or, perhaps, only meets 
with severe pecuniary Seoten and dis- 
appointments. When we see him 
again, lo! a few weeks have done 
the work of years. Theruddy cheek 
has turned hollow and wrinkled— 
the merry eye is dim—the strong 
frame bent and wasted—the man is 
old in despite of the sherry, and 
youth, when once she spreads her 
wings, comes back no more to light 
upon the withered branch. 

Hair has turned grey in a single 
night. We ourselves can recall an 
instance of a young girl whose 
mother died suddenly, and under 
circumstances of touching pathos. 
Her daughter, who was devotedly 
attached to her, was completely stu- 
pified by the blow. All night long 
she sat with her head resting on 
her hand, and her long, black tresses 
falling neglected over the arm that 
supported her throbbing temples. 
When the day dawned she moved 
and withdrew her hand. One lock 
of hair that had remained pressed 
between her unconscious fingers had 
turned as white as snow. That 
single lock never recovered its 
natural hue. Like the Eastern 
virgins it mourned in white for a 
mother. 

Well, the Major looked old and 
worn, as he sat in his lonely barrack- 
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room, surrounded by many a trophy 
of warlike triumph or sporting suc- 
cess. Here was the sabre he had 
taken from the body of that Sikh 
chief, whom he cut down at the 
critical moment when six horses’ 
length ahead of the squadron he was 
leading, he had been forced to hew 
his way single-handed through his 
swarming foes. There, spread out 
on a rocking-chair, was the royal 
tiger skin perforated by a single 
bullet, that vouched for the cool 
hand and steady eye which had 
stretched the grim brute on the earth 
as he crouched for his fatal bound. 
On the chimney-piece those enor- 
mous tusks recalled many a stirring 
burst over the arid plains of the 
Deccan, when the boldest riders in 
India thought it no shame to yield 
the ‘ first spear’ to ‘ the Flying Cap- 
tain,’ as they nicknamed our daring 
Hussar. Nor were these exploits 
confined to the East alone. On the 
verdant plains of merry England had 
not Sanspareil, ridden by his owner, 
distanced the cream of Leicestershire 
in a steeple-chase, never to be for- 
gotten whilst the Whissendine runs 
downwards from its source; and did 
not that spirited likeness of the gal- 
lant animal hang worthily above the 
Cup that commemorated his fame ? 
Yes, the Mujor had earned his share 
of the everyday laurels men covet so 
earnestly, and truly it was only op- 
portunity that was wanting to twine 
an undying leaf or two amongst the 
wreath. Yet did he look haggard, 
and old,and unhappy. His hair and 
moustaches had become almost grey 
now, and as he sat leaning his head 
upon his hand with an open letter on 
his knee, the strong fingers would 
clench themselves, and the firm jaw 
gnash ever and anon, as though the 
thoughts within were goading him 
more than he could bear. Like some 
gallant horse that feels the armed 
heel stirring his mettle the while he 
champs and frets against the light 
pressure of the restraining bit, a 
touch too yielding for him to face, 
too maddening to overcome, so the 
Major chafed and struggled, and 
while he scorned himself for his 
weakness, submitted to the power 
that was stronger than he; and 
though he strove, and sneered, and 
bore it with a grim, sardonic smile, 
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was forced to own the pang that eat 
into his very heart. 

‘ And this is what you have come 
to at last,’ he said, ais aloud, as 
he rose and paced the narrow room, 
and halted opposite the looking- 
glass that seemed to reflect the image 
of his bitterest enemy; ‘this is what 
you have come to at last. Fool— 
and worse than fool! After chances 
such as no man ever so threw away 
—after twenty years of soldiering, 
not without a certain share of dis- 
tinction—with talents better than 
nine-tenths of the comrades who have 
far out-stripped you in the race— 
with a brilliant start in life, and wind 
and tide for years in your fayour— 
with luck, opportunities, courage, 
and, above all, experience, what 
have you done? and what have you 
arrived at? Three words in a 
despatch which is forgotten—a flash 
or two of the spurious, ephemeral 
fame that gilds a daring action or a 
sporting feat —the reputation of 
being a moderately good drill in the 
field, and a chance word of approba- 
tion from fools whom you know that 
you despise. Truly a fair exchange 
—a most equal barter. This proud 
esition you have purchased with a 
lifetime of energy spent in vain, and 
that thorough self-contempt, which 
is now your bitterest punishment. 
Money, too, what sums you have 
wasted, lavished upon worse than 
trifles—but let that pass. Had you 
the same fortune and the same 
temptations you would spend it all 
again. The dross is not to be re- 
gretted; but, oh! the time—the time 
—the buoyancy of youth, the vigour 
of manhood that shall never come 
again. Fool! fool!’ and the Major 

roaned aloud. ‘And what have I 
ived for?’ he added, as he sat him- 
self down and leaned his head once 
more upon his hand, looking into his 
past life as the exile looks down from 
a hill upon the lights and shades of 
the cherished landscape he shall see 
no more. ‘I have lived for self, and 
I have my reward. Have I ever 
done one single action for a fellow- 
creature, save to indulge my own 
feelings? have I not schemed and 
flattered, and worked and dared, all 
for self? and this is the upshot. 
The first time I try to do a disin- 
terested edtion= the first time I 
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strive to break from the fetters of a 
lifetime to be free, to be a man, I 
am foiled, and scouted, and spurned. 
Refused!—refused! by a poor gover- 
ness—ha! ha!—it is, indeed, too 
good ajoke. Gaston D’Orville on 
his knees, at forty, a grey, old fool— 
on his knees to a wretched, depen- 
dent governess, and she refuses om 
By all the demons in hell—if there 
is a hell—it serves him right. 
Laugh! who can help laughing? 
And yet what a woman to lose—a 
woman who could write such a letter 
as this—a woman who knows me 
better, far better, than I know my- 
self—she would have shared with 
me every dream of ambition—she 
would have appreciated and encou- 
raged the few efforts I have ever 
made to be good—she would have 
understood me, and with her I could 
have been happy even in a cottage— 
but, no! forsooth. Her mightiness, 
doubtless, thinks the poor oe of 
Hussars pretty nearly ruimed by 
this time, no such great catch. And 
is she not right? What am I after 
all, that I should expect any human 
being to give up everything for me ? 
Broken-down, old, worn-out, if not 
in body, at least utterly out-wearied 
and used-up in mind, why should I 
cumber the earth? Gaston, my 
boy, you have played out your part 
—you have got to the end of your 
tether—'tis time for the curtain to 
drop—'tis time to lie down and go to 
sleep—there is not much to regret 
here—you have seen everything this 
dull world has to show. Now for 
‘fresh fields and pastures new’—at 
all events the waking will be glorious 
excitement—to find out the grand 
secret at last—where will it be, and 
how? I might know in ten minutes 
—many an old friend is there now— 
not badly off for company at anyrate 
—there was poor Harry, the night 
before we were engaged at Chillian- 
wallah, he thought he was there. 
How well I remember him, as he 
told me his dream just before we 
went into action. He thought he 
was disembodied—floating, floating 
away through the blue night sky— 
hovering over the sea—bathing in 
the moonlight—flitting amongst the 
stars, and ever he got lighter and 
lighter, and ever he rose higher and 
higher, till he reached a cool, quiet 
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garden without a breeze or a sound, 
and there he saw his mother walk- 
ing, as he remembered her before 
she died, when he was yet a child. 
And she placed her hand upon his 
brow, and the thin, transparent hand 
clove through him, for Ihe, too, was 
a spirit, till it struck chill like ice 
around his heart, and he awoke. 
Poor Harry, I saw him go down 
with a musket-shot through his 
temples ; and he knows all about it, 
too, now. Pain! te pain is nothing. 
A dislocated ankle is far more acute 
agony than it would take to kill an 
elephant—’tis but a touch toa trigger 
and the thing’s done.’ 

D’ Orville got up coolly, and calmly 
walked across the room, took a cer- 
tain oblong mahogany box from 
under his writing-table, and quietly 
unlocking it, drew his hand along the 
smooth, shining barrel of a pistol. 
He examined it well, pricked the 
touch-hole, shook the powder well 
up into the nipple, and then, having 
wiped the weapon almost caress- 
ingly, laid it down on the table at 
his elbow, and pursued his reflee- 
tions, more at ease now that he 
had prepared everything for his 
escape. 

‘ Well, it can be done ina moment, 
so there need be no hurry about it. 
In the meantime, let me see—I 
should like to leave some remem- 
brances to the fellows in the regi- 
ment. There’s that ‘sabre —how 
game the old white-bearded chief 
died—I almost wish I hadn’t cut him 
down. ’Faith, I shall see him, too. 
I expect he wont give me so warm 
a welcome as Harry—it’s a pity I 
can’t take him his sword back again. 
Well, Lacquers always admired it, 
and I'll leave it him.. Poor Lae- 
quers, he’s a good fellow, though a 
fool. I'll leave a note, too, asking 
him to take care of the white horse, 
and shoot him when he’s done with 
him: let him follow his master, 
»00r old fellow! Yes; there’s very 
Fittle to arrange—one advantage in 
having got through a good property. 
I don’t think there'll be much quar- 
relling over my will. And now, to 
consider the journey. I must have 
been very near it often before, and 
yet, somehow, I never looked at it 
in that light. ’Tis a different thing 
in action, with the excitement of 
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duty, and the watching the enemy, 
and keeping the men in hand, and 
that confounded smoke preventing 
one from seeing what is going on. 
No, I’ve never been quite so near 
as now; but I must some day, even 
if I should put it off—I must go at 
last—and why not now? What 
matter whether at forty or seventy? 
Time is not to be reckoned by 
years. I am old, and fit for nothing 
else. When the fruit is ripe, it had 
better be plucked; why should 
people let it hang and rot, till it 
drops off the tree, all spoilt and 
decayed? How do I know I may 
not want some of my manly energy 
where I am going? Going—how 
strange it sounds! Well, now to 
ticket the sabre, and write a line to 
poor Lacquers’—(D’Orville indited 
a few words in his firm, bold hand, 
if anything, firmer and bolder than 
“a and now for ‘a leap in the 
dark’—face the Styx, if there be 
such a place, just like any other 
awner: and so, steady, steady !’ 
His hand was on the pistol—the 
lock clicked sharp and true up to 
the cock—one touch of the trigger, 
and where would Gaston D’Orville 
have been ?—when his eye chanced 
to light upon the seal of Mary’s 
letter. It was a casual seal, acci- 
dentally selected from a number of 
others, but the device was somewhat 
uncommon, and now struck D’Or- 
ville with a strange, painful distinct- 
ness that surprised him. It was 
but an eye, surrounded by an obli- 
terated motto; yet it served for an 
instant to divert his attention; and 
—on such trifles turns the destin 
of man—he laid down the pistol, 


and took up the letter to examine it 


more closely. The eye seemed to 
fascinate him. Turn which way he 
would, that eye seemed to watch 
him ; steadily, unremittingly, an 
eye that never closes or slumbers 
seemed to be above him, around 
him, all about him. He rose from 
his chair, and still the eye fol- 
lowed him; he walked to the 
window, and the eye watched him 
steadily from out the blue sum- 
mer sky. A trumpet-note pealed 
from the rear of the building; it 
was one of those merry stable-calls 
so dear to every cavalry soldier's 
heart. The familiar strain brought 
D’Orville to himself; the tension of 
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his brain relaxed. As the excite- 
ment subsided, the visionary disap- 
peared, and the real resumed its 
sway over strong nerves and a pow- 
erful intellect. Mechanically he 
ut the pistols away, and carefully 
ocked them in their ease. Still the 
eye seemed to be watching him; and 
a vague feeling of shame began to 
take possession of him, as the sus- 
picion rose in his mind that there 
was cowardice at the bottom of the 
resolution which he had made, as he 
thought so boldly, a few minutes ago. 

D’Orville was a naturally brave 
man, and the force of habit and 
education had taught him to scorn 
anything in the shape of fear, as 
the vilest of all degradation. To 
betray a woman, in his code might 
be venial enough; but to shrink 
from aught in earth, or heaven, or 
hell, was a stain upon his honour 
not to be thought of. In his career 
of active service he had seen the 
advantage of courage too often, had 
discovered too frequently how much 
more rare a quality it is than is 
generally supposed, not to appre- 
ciate its value, and worship it as an 
idol, although conscious of possess- 
ing it himself. It now dawned 
upon him that suicide was after all 
but a desperate method of running 
away—that the sentry had no right 
to desert his post until regularly 
relieved. By-the-bye, in Mary's 
letter was there not something about 
warfare as compared to religion P— 
some parallel drawn between the 
Christian and the soldier? Again 
he perused that letter carefully, 
attentively, word for word: but 
the bitterness was past; the writer 
was no longer the poor governess, 
spurning a suitor whom she ought 
to have been proud to accept, but 
the high-minded, pure-hearted wo- 
man, feeling for his sorrows, appre- 
ciating his good qualities, and point- 
ing out to him those consolations 
which for her could take the sting 
from earth’s most envenomed shafts. 
One or two expressions reminded 
him of his mother—the mother he 
had loved and lost asa boy. Again 
he seemed to see that gentle lady 
bending her graceful head over him, 
as she spoke of other worlds, and 
other duties, and other pleasures, 
totally unconnected with this lower 
earth. He remembered the very 
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own she wore ; he seemed to hear 
jw low, sweet, serious tones, as she 
called him ‘ my darling boy,’ and in- 
sisted on those miraculous stories 
which she was herself fully per- 
suaded were truths, and which the 
boy drank in, childlike, nothing 
doubting. Ah! what if they shoulc 
be true after all? What if the 
whole history should be something 
more than a legend of priestcraft, 
an old woman’s fable? D’Orville 
had thought but little on such mat- 
ters; he had heard them discussed 
by clever men of opposite opinions, 
and it never struck him that either 
side could demonstrate very satis- 
factorily the futility of the adver- 
sary’s arguments; but he was wise 
enough to know that the boasted 
human intellect has but a narrow 
horizon, that ‘the two-foot dwarf’ 
sees little beyond the garden-wall, 
and that ‘there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in our philosophy.’ Here were 
the only two beings he had ever 
respected in the world, shaping their 
whole conduct, as they formed all 
their opinions, upon circumstances 
which they seemed to believe facts, 
as firmly as they believed in their 
own identity. Well, what of that? 
These might be facts, or they might 
not. But stay: was there not 
something wanting in the whole 
scheme and constitution. of life, as 
he had tried it? Could any man 
have had better chances of being 
happy here than he had? Was 
he happy? Was he satisfied? Was 
there not always a shadow some- 
where athwart the sunlight? Was 
there not always a craving for some- 
thing more? Asa boy, he longed 
to be an officer; no sooner was that 
distinction gained, than he longed 
for fame, first in the boyish arena 
of mere field-sports, then in the 
daring exploits of real war. Had 
he not for atime drank his fill of 
both? and was his thirst quenched ? 
Could he sit down, ‘ uti conviva 
satur,’ and say ‘Enough’? No, 
no, he knew it too well. Then came 
the daily craving for excitement— 
that longing for a something unat- 
tainable, which, more than all be- 
sides, argues the inferiority of our 
present state—the necessity for a 
to-morrow, even when the sun of 


to-day has for us set its last. Well, 
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had he not wooed excitement in all 
her haunts? Had he not gambled, 
and raced, and speculated, and 
shone in the world of fashion, and 
sunned himself in the smiles of 
Beauty? And had not the goddess 
ever fleeted away when just within 
his grasp? Was not his heart still 
empty, his desire unslaked? Even 
had he not endured this last disap- 
pele the only woman 

e really loved consented to be his 
—did he not feel in his innermost 
soul, was he not forced to confess to 
himself, that still there would have 
been a want?—still would to-morrow 
have been the goal, still to-day but 
the journey. Yes, disguise it how 
he might, deaden his sensations with 
what opiates he would, he could not 
but own that hitherto his world had 
been ‘stale, flat, and unprofitable.’ 
Had he not been so weary of life, 
that he had voluntarily, even now, 
been within the wag of a finger of 
laying it down, to go he cared not 
whither, so as it was anywhere but 
here? 

Then if there was nothing in the 
present that could satisfy his soul, 
might he not presume that there 
was a future for which it was spe- 
cially created and intended? Yes, 
there might be something to live 
for after all—there might be a career 
in which to win more than fame and 
more than honour—which, at any 
rate, should satisfy those longings 
and aspirations here, and might be 
the portal to such a glorious here- 
after, as he could not even picture 
to his world-wearied imagination— 
and if so, what scheme so probable, 
what religion so well supported by 
historical proof and legical dedue- 
tion, as that which he had learnt 
at his mother’s knee? One by one, 
thoughts came back to him that had 
lain dormant for more than thirty 
years; one by one he recalled the 
miraculous facts, the touching suf- 
ferings that had awed his boyish 
imagination, and moved his boyish 
heart. For the first time for more 
than thirty years, he thought as a 
reality of the Great Example who 
never quailed, nor flinched, nor 
shrank one jot from his superhuman 
task. Did he admire courage? There 
was One who had faced the legions 
of hell, unaided and alone, with but 
human limbs and a human heart to 
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support Him through the dread en- 
counter. Did he admire constancy? 
There was One who voluntarily en- 
dured the obloquy of the walld the 
agonies of the most painful death, 
and moved not an eyelash in com- 
plaint or reproach. Did he admire 
self-denial—that most heroic of all 
heroism? What had that One given 
up, to walk a-foot through this mi- 
serable world, with such a prospect 
as the close of his earthly career !— 
and for whom? —even for him 
amongst the rest—for him who till 
this very moment had never thanked 
Him, never acknowledged Him, 
never so much as howe of Him. 
The strong man’s heart was touched, 
the well was unsealed in the desert, 
and as the tears gushed from his 
unaccustomed eyes, Gaston D’Or- 
ville bent the knees that had not 
bent for half a lifetime; and can 
we doubt that he was forgiven? 
* 46 * 
In four-and-twenty hours D’Or- 
ville was laid upon his small camp- 
bedstead in a brain fever. The ex- 
citement of his late life, the reaction 
consequent on his abandonment of 
his awful resolution ; the strong re- 
vulsion of feeling into which we have 
no right to pry, had been too much 
for a constitution already shaken by 
rears of dissipation and hard service 
eneath an Indian sun, and for 
days together life and death trembled 
in the balance so evenly that it 
seemed a single grain might turn the 
scale. And of ali his comrades, who 
was it that watched by his bedside 
with the attention, almost the ten- 
derness, of a woman? sitting up by 
him at night giving him his medi- 
eine, smoothing his pillow, and tend- 
ing him with a brother’s love — 
who, but Lacquers! the unmeaning, 
empty dandy—the fellow with but 
two ideas, his dress and his horses— 
the ignorant, grown-up schoolboy 
that could scarce write his own name, 
but for all that, the stanch, un- 
flinching comrade, the true-hearted, 
generous friend. When the lamp, 
safter flickering, and fading, and well- 
nigh dying out altogether, began 
once more to flame up pretty steadily, 
and the’ Major, gaunt and grim, with 
nearly white moustaches, and a 
black skull-cap, and haggard, hol- 
low cheeks, began to experience the 
superhuman appetite of conval- 
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escence, and the wonderful longing 
for open air, and country scenery, 
and such simple, natural pleasures, 
which savesiably comes over those 
who have been near the confines of 
Life and Death, as though they 
brought back with them from that 
mysterious border-land the earlier 
instincts of childhood; when, in 
short, the Major was getting better, 
and could sit at his window and see 
the white charger go to exercise, or 
the regiment get under arms be- 
low, many and long were the conver- 
sations between him and Lacquers 
on the theughts and feelings which 
almost insensibly had sprung up in 
each of them. Lacquers did not 
conceal his disappointment as re- 
garded Blanche. Poor fellow, he 
had made her an honest, disinterested 
offer, and it had not entered into his 
calculations that he might be re- 
pulsed. 

‘I know I’m not good enough for 
her, D’Orville,’ the humbled dandy 
would sigh, as he poured his griefs 
into his friend’s ear. ‘ I’m not very 
‘blue,’ and that sort of thing, though 
I suppose I’ve got natural talents 
just like other fellows ; but I stood 
by her when all the rest gave way, 
and I was the only one amongst ’em 
that really liked her for herself and 
not forher money. Why, you your- 
self, D’Orville (the Major winced), 
you yourself never made up to her 
after you heerd of the smash, nor 
Mount-Helicon, nor ‘ Uppy,’ nor 
any of ’em; to be sure she had re- 
fused Uppy; do you remember how 
glum he looked that night at ‘The 
Peace?’ but I don’t believe he'd 
have proposed to her ten days later. 
She might have liked me much 
better when she came to know me 
—tmightn’t she? and I would have 
read history, and grammar, and 
Latin, and Greek, and that, and 
made myself a scholar for her sake. 
I can’t help feeling it, Major, and 
that’s the truth. She’s the only 
woman I ever really cared for; and 
what have I to live for now ?’ 

Then it was that D’Orville showed 
himself an altered man—then it was 
that the thoughts which had first - 
flashed across him, when he con- 
templated self-destruction, and had 
since been progressively developing 
themselves on a bed of sickness, i 
their fruit, as such thoughts will 
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sooner or later where a man has a 
heart to feel or a brain to reason. 
He explained to Lacquers the views 
he now entertained of life, its duties, 
and its charms, how different from 
those on which he had hitherto acted. 
He pointed out to him the utter in- 
sufficiency of everything on earth to 
constitute happiness when uncon- 
nected with a grand object and a 
future state of being. He talked 
well, for he was in earnest—and he 
reasoned closely, for his was a pene- 
trating intellect, ever ready to strip 
at a moment’s notice the illusive 
from the real. He had all his life 
been an acute man—saw through a 
fallacy in an instant, and, to do him 
justice, never hesitated to expose it. 


Called knavery, knavery—and a lie, alie. 


Such a mind, when convinced of 
truth, is doubly strong,and Lacquers 
listened, much admiring, though, it 
must be confessed. not always quite 
understanding the deductions of his 
Mentor. Yet was he, too, ere long 
stirred with a noble ambition, a de- 
sire to fulfil his destiny in life with 
some credit to himself and benefit to 
his fellow-creatures—a longing to be 
useful in his generation—to feel that 
he was part of the great scheme, and 
however humble might be his task, 
yet that its fulfilment was a fair con- 
dition of his very existence and was 
conducive to the well-being of the 
whole. 

‘But what can I do, however 
willing I am?’ he would say. ‘An 
officer of Hussars cannot bea Metho- 
dist preacher, or even a moral philo- 
sopher, without doing more harm 
than good. If I thought I had 
talents for it, and eloquence and 
learning, I'd sell out to-morrow, and 
go to South Africa as a missionary, 
or anywhere else — Gold Coast, 
Sierra Leone, anything rather than 
be a useless drone cumbering the 
earth in a life without an aim.’ 

‘ Not the least occasion for that,’ 
replied D’Orville. ‘ Fortune—acci- 
dent—call it rather Providence—has 
placed you in a certain station, and 
it is for you to fulfil the duties of 
that station without repining or rest- 
lessness, because, forsooth, it does 
not happen to square exactly with 
some vague notions of your own. 
You may do a deal of good, though 
you are an officer of Hussars. Why 
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should a soldier be necessarily an 
irreligious or an immoral man? It 
is not his profession that should bear 
the blame, however convenient it 
may be to make the red coat a scape- 
goat. We must have troops. We 
cannot be secure from war. Do you 
suppose a man leading a squadron 
gallantly against an enemy, doing 
the best he can for all—cool, con- 
fident, and daring—is not fulfilling 
his duty every whit as well as he who 
is on his knees in the rear praying 
for his success the while. Our call- 
ing bids us look death in the face 
oftener than other men, and that 
very fact should give us trust in Him 
on whom alone we can depend at the 
last gasp. We are always nearer 
His presence than those who are not 
so exposed, and, for my part, I think 
it a proud and honourable privilege. 
Then in barracks, may you not im- 
prove the morale of all about you in 
a thousand ways? You look to the 
bodily well-being of your . troop. 
Why ?—first, because it’s your duty, 
and, secondly, because it’s a pleasure 
to you, and a credit to have them 
smart, and clean, and well-disci- 
plined! Why should you totally 
neglect their minds? They, too, 
have a future as well as a present. 
The one is not less a reality than the 
other. Ay, it’s startling enough, 
because people slur it over, and don’t 
talk of it, or allow themselves to 
think of it, but it’s none the less true 
for all that. You may shut your 
own eyes as close as you please, but 
you wont prevent the sun from 
shining just the same. I grant you 
that the task is a difficult one. So 
much the more credit in fulfilling it, 
by an effort that doe: require some 
sacrifice and some self-denial. I 
have lived forty years in this world 
for myself. The careless, thought- 
less life that a tolerably sagacious 
dog might have led—and I have 
never been really happy. Come 
what may, I hope to doso no more. 
I have found out the true secret that 
turns everything to gold, and I don’t 
grudge a share of my good fortune 
to my friends.’ 

‘You're right, D’Orville,’ said 
Lacquers, shaking the Major by the 
hand ; ‘ you're right, though I never 
looked at it in that light before. I see 
that I have an object in life—that I 
have a task to perform; and I see 
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—no, I don’t see my way quite appointed into the same corps—I'm 
through it; but I trust I shall have good enough to be broiled in that 
courage and patience to do the best country, at any rate—and I'll never 
I can. D'Orville, I feel happier leave you, old boy, for you're the 
than I did. I’m not much of a best friend I ever had!’ Little 
bookworm, and I can’t quite express Blanche Kettering might have done 
what I feel: but, old fellow, you worse than take poor ignorant, good- 
talked of exchanging, and going to looking, blundering, warm-hearted 
India; well, I'll go too—we'll get Lacquers. 


A HANDFUL OF ITALIAN PATOIS BOOKS.* 


By Vicesrmuvus Smatrertine, B.L. 
I. 


FRIEND of mine, of noteinthe ish.” Well I remember at sixteen, 
annalsof contemporarytravel,be- being, by that time, imbued with 
ing no less a personage than ‘Bow,’ of what I considered a sufficiency of 
the world-renowned Water-Lily,in Latin and Greek, speaking French 
the course of alate seamperthrough as another mother-tongue, and read- 
Italy and Sicily, laid out a certain ing German easily, how I entered 
amount of change in the purchase into a solemn league and covenant 
of five small volumes, the titles of with myself, to learn a new language 
which are given underneath. For every year, to read, at least. I kept 
Bow, you must know, in addition to the pledge for three years, running 
those many personal accomplish- through Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
ments detailed, by his friend Smith, guese; but the fourth year I stuck 
in the Logs, is a philologist and pho- fast in Persian,—didn't mend the 
netician, and has, in his time, de- matter by taking a dip into Silvestre 
voted many hours of leisure to the de Sacy’s Arabic Grammar,—had to 
gratuitous omg. of phonetic follow the example of his Satanic 
mysteries to our uneducated poor. majesty, in giving up Basque, 
Never shall I forget the look of as- though I had been dallying with it 
tonishment with which, on such an _ ever since the date of the said league 
occasion, a full-grown, frieze-coated, and covenant, but partly, in truth, 
eord-breeched candidate for initia- because I found it was like the Irish 
tion received the announcement, Famine roads, which lead nowhere. 
not, indeed, from Bow himself, but ‘True that I was struggling under 
from a fellow-teacher of his, (and, difficulties, for my purse was not 
I beg leave to say, very dear friend long, and Oriental books, in parti- 
of my own,) that the reason for cular, were not so cheap then as the 
which he had never been able to have since become. ad Richard. 
learn to read was ‘that the English son’s Persian Dictionary been with- 
language was so very badly spelt!’ in my reach, at that time, instead of 
Now anch’ io son... .1,too,with- only Sir William Jones’s works, 
out pretending to the title of a philo- and, latterly, Gladwin’s Persian 
logist, nor even to that of seailiee of Moonshee, who knows? I might by 
the ‘ Philological,’ have been, from this time be Professor Smatterling, 
a child, what Mrs. Smatterling calls of the University of » Hon. 
‘most inconceivably fond of gibber- D.C.L., Oxon.! &c. But the fates 





* Poesie Piemontesi del P. Ignazio Isler. Sestaedizione. Torino, 1848. Dalla 
“Tipographia Canfari. 18mo. 

A Sanfonia Zeneize, ossia raccolta di Poesie in dialetto di Giovanni Casaccia. 
Genova, Tipografia Frugoni, 1852. 12mo. 

Oh che rid, Proverbi Milanes. Novara, presso Enrico Crotti editore librajo, 
1843. 12mo. 

Annella Tavernara de porta Capuana, Commedia in lingua Napoletana di 
Gennaro Davino. Napoli, presso Giuseppe d’Ambra, 1846. 12mo. 

Lu Vivu Mortu. Cumpostu da Antoninu Damianu di Carini, Palermo, Stam- 
peria Michele Amenta, 1851. Small 18mo. 
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were against me, and my vow broke 
down quite, as the serious business 
of life closed round me. Ifa man 
happens to be troubled, now-a-days, 
with rather more conscience than 
purse, and eran by duty or cir- 
cumstance, to be thrown in contact 
with some of the dark realities of 
this nineteenth century, it becomes 
somewhat difficult for him to gratify 
yhilological or any other hobbies. 

‘hen one has smelt the stinking 
drains which surround the dwellings 
of the labouring poor of our cities, 
and reek up through their ill-jointed 
floors ;—when one has sat by the 
slop-worker, wearing her eyes out 
on the soldier’s red coat, the price 
of which is always falling ;—when 
one has become familiar with the 
dimensions of the rooms within 
which whole families must spend 
their lives,—when one has ‘ realized’ 
the compulsory idleness of the slack 
season, and had a few tussles with 
the drunkenness, the debauchery, 
the infidelity which almost always 
go hand-in-hand with filth and 
squalor, low wages. long hours, and 
irregular employment,—one is 
driven perforce to think twice, 
sometimes, before spending one’s 
money on mere self-gratification. 
And then come the needs and the 
ties of life: Mrs. Smatterling and 
the little Smatterlings. ‘There used 
to be a Turkish Grammar exposed 
for sale at a bookstall in New- 
street, Covent-garden. It remained 
there for weeks, for months, for 
years. How have I coveted it, 
walking back from Lincolp’s-inn! 
How could conscience have stopped 
me, single-handed, from purchasin, 
it ere this! But conscience an 
Mrs. Smatterling !—that is a very 
different matter. Fancy my making 
my appearance at home, with a 
quarto grammar and only the small 
change of a guinea fee! My early 
vow, then, has long melted away, 
with the snows of the past years, as 
Clément Marot says, in that deli- 
cious song of his,— 

Mais ow sont les neiges d’antan? 

But the old longing has remained, 
however manfully I may have 
battled with it, although I have not 
been able to gratify it, otherwise 
than by mere tracings of some of 
the affluents, or explorations of the 
sources of languages already known ; 
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inroads, for instance, amongst trou- 
véres of France, and minnesingers of 
Germany ; surveys of Provengal, in 
Raynouard’s collection, or the Par- 
nasse Occitanien. I don’t mean to 
say but that I may have copied out 
tables of Polynesian verbs from mis- 
sionary reviews, or turned over with 
delight the pages of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt’s great work, Uber die 
Kawi Sprache of the Island of Java, 
or looked with wonder and envy on 
the undertaking of a Philo-Para- 
guayan friend to compose a new Gua- 
rani dictionary. Still, these have 
been only sweet stolen pleasures, or 
gratuitous ones, at the worst. Mrs. 
Smatterling herself could not re- 
proach me with having wasted her 
children’s bread on my hobby. I 
have allowed even a copy of Larra- 
mendi’s great Basque Dictionary to 
be sold, with my knowledge, without 
bidding for it. Nothing was difficult 
after that. Walking over red-hot 
plough-shares is nothing to it. 
Gratuitous dippings into the sea 
of gibberish, however, Mrs. Smat- 
terling does allow me, with shrugged 
shoulders, to indulge in. And go, 
when my friend Bow mentioned his 
late purchases, I felt it altogether 
lawful to beg the loan of them for a 
few days, which have since grown 
to months; and diligently have I 
pored over them. Believe me, dear 
reader, there are few intellectual 
occupations more exciting, in the 
long run, than the battling, gram- 
marless and dictionaryless, with a 
work in a strange idiom, yet 
kindred with some known one. I 
do not mean to say that the chase 
after a meaning, under such cir- 
cumstances, has anything of the 
grandeur of the royal hunts, as we 
might call them, of philology, 
amongst Egyptian heale phics or 
cuneiform inscriptions. But as the 
cockney shooting sparrows in his 
garden for a holiday, seems to him- 
self to rise to kinship with Gordon 
Cumming pouring his balls into an 
elephant, so doth a humble lover of 
gibberish feei somewhat of the exul- 
tation of a Champollion or a Raw- 
linson, when, for instance, the idea 
crosses him that, in Milanese, ‘ na- 
gott’ may be an ugly cross between 
‘nichts’ and ‘niente,’ or ‘hin’ the 
like between ‘sind’ and ‘sono.’ I 
must not forget, wae that my 
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readers are not all philologists, but 
proceed. 

Now I need not warn them, to 
begin with, that the five specimens 
Iam about to speak of are only a 
few out of many, and that some of 
the most important dialects are not 
represented; Venetian, for instance, 
almost a language in itself, and 
which has a most abundant litera- 
ture, rich especially in historical 
monuments of the old republican 
era — Modenese, Ferrarese, Bolo- 
gnese—not to speak of the wilder 
offshoots of the Italian stock, such 
as Calabrese, Ragusan, Sardinian, 
or Corsican. Still less must it be 
supposed that our specimens com- 
prise the most important works in 
their respective dialects; since my 
friend ‘ Bow’ was accustomed simply 
to ask for the cheapest publication 
in ‘ dialetto’ that could be had. At 
the same time, it may be inferred 
from this very circumstance, that 
each specimen really represents the 
popular literature of the dialect, 
since the cheapest works would of 
course be those most read by the 
poorest classes. 


1. PrepMoNTESE. 


The first Piedmontese book on 
our list must be, however, unques- 
tionably a standard one of its kind, 
since it is a sixth edition, published 
in 1848, of a work composed by an 
author of the last century. The P. 
Ignazio Isler, Trinitario della Cro- 
cetta, was, the Preface tells us, sur- 
named ‘the Piedmontese Horace.’ 
The son of a Swiss father, but born 
at Turin, he studied literature and 
music, and was firstadmitted amongst 
the ‘ clerks of the most holy winding 
sheet’ (della santissima Sindone), 
as I should presume, a religious 
congregation forming simple, i. e., 
releasable vows, and thereby still 
considered, as the Preface implies, 
a ‘secular’ one. He took after- 
wards regular orders amongst the 
* Trinitarii Calzati’ (i. e., those who 
wear foot-gear, in contradistinction 
to the ‘ barefoot’ friars of the order) 
of the convent of St. Mary of the 
Graces, near Turin, who appear to 
have had cure of souls in their 
parish; was ordained priest, and 
elected ‘ coadjutor’ to two successive 
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incumbents; which office he exer- 
cised until the convent thought fit, 
through himself as their delegate, 
to renounce parochial jurisdiction 
before the archbishop: was then 
named by his brethren commissary, 
and afterwards provincial, of the 
Ttalian convents of the order, which 
he visited in person, though afflicted 
with gout; died finally of that ma- 
lady at seventy years of age in his 
convent, and was buried behind the 
high-altar. We are told that he 
was an excellent musician, composed 
himself the musie of his songs, was 
always ‘ jovial,’ and beloved of his 
brethren ; short and fat (paffuto) in 
person. We have before us his 
entire ‘Canzoniere,’ from the original 
MS., the useful mixed with the 
sweet, as the preface-writing printer 
(Canfari) informs us; an ‘ agreeable 
and instructive’ book. Let us see 
what is considered useful and in- 
structive by publishers of the works 
of Piedmontese priests and monks. 
Let us see what was the vernacular 
teaching of the Romish clergy of 
Piedmont in the last century. No- 
thing, surely, can be more remark- 
able than the finding a man of such 
standing and consideration as Isler 
devoting his talent to writing songs 
for the people in their own language, 
and with such success, that his col- 
lection goes through six editions. 
‘Make the laws as you will, if you 
will let me make the songs,’ 1s a 
maxim of wise policy and ripe ex- 
perience. It is not always that the 
clergy of any church have the op- 
portunity of exercising so wide and 
deep an influence as that which the 
* Piedmontese Horace’ seems to have 
enjoyed. Perhaps we shall find— 
who knows?—that the wonderful 
progress in civilisation of the Sar- 
dinian kingdom of late years is 
really owing to the genial exertions 
of its clergy. 

I solemnly declare, that in the 
whole course of my reading, I have 
seldom met with anything more 
utterly devoid of all moral character, 
addressed more constantly to the 
lowest and vulgarest sentiments, 
and at times so unspeakably dirty, 
as the ‘Canzoniere’ of the Reverend 
Father Ignatius Isler, monk and 
priest, trinitarian of the Crocetta, 
provincial of the Italian convents of 
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that holy order. I do not mean 
that it is ¢mmoral, because it belongs 
really to a sphere almost below the 
idea of morality itself. What, for 
instance, can be said of a piece like 
that of which I venture to give the 
Italian title below, not daring, even 
if I could choose to do so, to pollute 
the Queen’s English with a transla- 
tion?* This incredible lump of 
filth is carefully wrought out into 
nineteen stanzas of seven lines 
each, with all imaginable beastli- 
ness of detail. Cloacina was cer- 
tainly an Italian goddess; but one 
hardly imagined to find a poetical 
worshipper of hers amongst the 
Piedmontese clergy of the eighteenth 
century. 

A translation of the table of con- 
tents, or of its most characteristic 
titles, will give the best idea of 
Isler’s subjects:— 

A gardener’s daughter, fair as a gipsy, 
in love with a boatman, The ugliness 
of a girl, who deeming herself hand- 
some, wishes to marry. A lady dis- 
satisfied with her husband. The hus- 
band complains of his wife. The land 
of Cockayne. Wedding of Martino 
Potagi’s daughter with Geo. Pietro 
Bragari. Amorous expressions of Bar- 
tolomeo towards Cattarina. Cattarina’s 
answer to Bartolomeo. Quarrel be- 
tween two girls who have one lover 
only between both. Lines to sing at 
table for drinking. Dialogo tra un 
marito. . . . Quarrel of one who, urged 
by another to rise from his bed, will not 
get up. Barba Gironi, and Slanfrinaja 
his wife, who, after thirty years’ marriage, 
have had a male child. Two old men 
in love with one girl. The qualities of 


ladies. Daughters-in-law and mothers- 
in-law. Schoolboys’ tricks, A young 


man repents of having married an old 
woman for money. The knife-grinder. 
Complaints of two servants against their 
masters. Lamentable effusion of Ger- 
vasio deserted by his Biasina. Dialogue 
between two brothers, one of whom will 
not work. A perplexed father, who 
does not know to whom to give his 
daughter. The maid-servants of secular 
priests. Ladies who will have the mas- 
tery at home. The licentiousness of 
the times [singularly decent for the 
writer]. Old widowers in love. Dia- 
logue between a doctor and Marion [in- 
credibly disgusting]. A discontented 
mun. Friarly repentance. One who 


would marry, but does not know what 
Jady to fix upon. 


Girls to marry. 
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Young men in love. Ladies tormented 
by bad husbands. Unpublished frag- 
ments in praise of Piedmont. 

The singular thing is, that the 
book has not even any amount of 
real humour to redeem it. Its 
intended fun consists almost exclu- 
sively in the turning to ridicule phy- 
sical deformity, poverty, or the vul- 
garest vices, such as drunkenness, 
laziness, and the like. Ihave found 
in it not only not one elevated sen- 
timent, not one righteous word strik- 
ing home to the heart, but not one 
touch of pathos, not one ray of wis- 
dom, such as suddenly light up with 
incredible splendour the grossness, 
unspeakable itself, of Rabelais. 
Isler’s sole talent consists in a 
Teniers, Ostade, or Brauwer-like 
faithfulness in representing the 
coarsest aspects of the coarsest 
human. nature; but with this infe- 
riority, that he does not even know, 
like those Dutch mastérs, how to 
keep the man himself, demi-brute 
though he be, the ees figure, 
and almost invariably exhausts him- 
self in some tedious enumeration of 


- circumstances, which soon destroys 


all individuality in the subjects of 
his pictures. At the same time, I 
do not mean to say but that in some 
future age the work may not afford 
a really curious abundance of detail 
as to Piedmontese low life in the 
eighteenth century. 

It is almost difficult to give a 
specimen of this priestly fun which 
shall not be disgusting. Shall I 
take his second song, on an ill- 
favoured damsel who deems herself 
fair, and wants to marry? where he 
tells us how she is well pitted with 
a quantity of pock-marks, and sero- 
fulous under the chin:— 

L’ 2 pitoca da bon 

Da quantita d’vairole, 

E sout a coul manton 

Carid d’ scréle. 
Scald-headed:— 

Pien d’ rasca I’ha ’1 testas, 
With a boil on her nose as big as a 
hump,— 

Sul nas a I’ha un boton 

Ch’ e grds comm’ una bdcia. 
Four rotten teeth, which will soon 
be falling,— 

AT ha quatr dent rancian 

Che tardo pa a tombejé. 
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That morning and evening she is 
always drunk,— 
AT é stira e matin 
Sempre ambriaca, 

besides other infirmities which I 
really dare not particularize, being 
of a class which may be inferred 
from the title given in a previous 
foot-note. Indeed, I may say, that 
almost the only really droll idea 
that I have met with in all this 
volume of 212 pages, is one from 
the ‘Friar’s Repentance’ (Penti- 
mento Fradesco), in which he dole- 
fully compares a friar’s paunch to a 
‘transplanted garden,’ from the 
quantity of vegetables in it :— 
S"un podeis vede ant la pansa d’un Fra, 
If one could see into the paunch of a 

friar, 
Un j trovria un giardin trapianth, 
One there would find a garden trans- 

planted, 
Rave, sicoria, d’endivie, e spinas, &c. 
Radishes, chicory, endive, and spin- 

ach, &c. 

Another truly original comparison 
occurs in the last piece, considered 
a patriotic one, od written, as the 
editor carefully notes, somewhat 
after the middle of the last century, 
being a panegyric on Piedmont,— 
where he says that ‘if the world 
were a sheep, this country would be 
the kidney :'— 

Quand ’] mond fuss un mouton, 
Coust pais saria I’ rougnon! 

O sublime outpouring of priestly 
imagination! that ‘fatherland’ in 
its perfection should only present 
itself under the image ae greasy 
tidbit, and the whole universe under 
that of a slaughtered mutton! As, 
however, the piece I am now quoting 
from is really about the highest in 
tone of the whole collection ; and as 
I do not wish to be accused of show- 
ing only the coarser side of the 
* Piedmontese Horace,’ I will trans- 
late the greater part of it. I assure 
the reader that no poetical feature 
is omitted.* 

I am not about to dispraise any coun- 
try, for I know there are some which 
have singular merit; but they are not 
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equal in all things. If the world were a 
sheep, this country would be the kidney. 
The hill which is at Turin, it appears 
— all as a garden; full of fruit, 
owers, and vines, which make wine 
that sends one tipsy, and buildings 
planted which would make a city. 

There are rivers and torrents to bathe 
abundantly the gardens, orchards, and 
meadows, even the fields, and also the 
roads; so that it seldom bappens in any 
year that the drought (la suitina’) does 
harm. 

There is the Po, that famous river, 
among many others the grandest, which 
with boats and big barges supplies pro- 
visions, with great convenience at a 
cheap cost, and great utility to Piedmont. 

The castles and the cities, the villages 
and the burghs, they are plentiful and 
full of people, as in the mouth are the 
teeth, and there is living for all; few 
are ever on dry bread. 

Poverty yet there is, I cannot deny 
it, but as the proverb says, all the world 
is one country; it has been, and will be, 
so long as the world shall subsist. 

But if there is mendicity, there is also 
charity, which relieves these miseries 
with asylums and hospitals, and so many 
strong helps for succouring the needy. 

The rice-fields of the country usually 
make so much rice that it is not only 
enjoyed by the nation, but by all people, 
who at their season (as all know) come 
to take cargoes from afar. 

Justice has her eyes open, and the 
ministers are experienced, all are intent 
upon good order, of great capacity, good 
conduct and probity. 

Respectable is the senate as all the 
other magistrates, &c. 

If I look at the soldiery, it is a par- 
ticular pleasure to see such fine fellows, 
regiment by regiment, all well disci- 
plined for war, and agile. 

Of lion courage, they would fight 
against the thunder, (ch’ as batrio contra 
Y tron;) firm and strong, and full of 
honour; they are not frightened at 
fighting, and they would rather lose 
their skins than come to quit their post. 

There are fine and good forts, &c. 


So much for the elevation of the 
‘Piedmontese Horace,’ in a piece 
which really scarcely admitted of 
his usual graces of style. I shall 
probably be readily believed after 
this, when I say that his highest 


* As what I am attempting now is much more an ethnological and political 
study than a literary review, I shall translate into literal prose all dialect verses. 
At the same time, I have the strongest objection to prose translation of poetry, 


properly so-called. 


But the little Genoese volume about to be noticed is the only 
one to which any real injustice can possibly be done by my present method. 


Tsler’s 


verses are obviously the baldest prose, merely cut into metre. 
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moral utterances consist inoccasional 
denunciations of drunkenness or 
other gross vice—perhaps not over- 
impressive in the mouth of one who 
was evidently a wine-bibber—the 
‘short and fat’ man who died of 
grat at seventy. <As to his religious 
elings, I may safely say that in no 
single instance do the 
beyond the notion o 
charity. 
At the same time, there must be 
some good in a work addressed to 
the multitude, which has so seized 
hold of popular feelings as to go 
through six editions and to be re- 
meng in a pocket volume after the 
apse of half a century. What is 
it? A quality rarely found, perhaps, 
in the priesthood of any nation; 
most rarely of all in that of Rome ; 
a total absence of cant and humbug. 
The man is evidently not even a 
Christian, still less a priest ; a mere 
jolly Pagan, who has given himself 
up to what, perhaps after much 
consideration, seemed to him in that 
godless eighteenth century the safest 
of all pleasures for himself, the least 
harmful to others—eating and drink- 
ing. Although writing in an Italian 
dialect, he is a Swiss by origin, with 
all the coarse animalism of the race. 
And so he plays out his life—a cari- 
cature of ahelaia—avith the outer 
Silenus of the latter, without a par- 
ticle of his inner Homer—a human 
animal, yet humanly honest enough 
to make us feel that he is not 
an animal altogether; flinging his 
rhymes as well at she-bigots—‘ le 
bizoche’—as at any other samples of 
human folly. Of these he says :— 


carry him 
almsgiving 


They have a hundred tricks and twists 
in their head, which they always carry 
low in church and in the streets. . 
They sigh, that one would say that they 
are in agony. . . . They go to relieve 
themselves 1m 2% confessional of their 
scruples and burthens at the confessor’s 
feet; but with a hundred babblings they 
deafen his ears, and it lasts an hour and 
more besides. . . . They are malicious 
vipers which have poison in their mouth ; 
and woe if any touch them, from afar 
they fasten their teeth in him, (ai argrigno 
ident?) they are so tetchy and so punc- 
tilious that they bear for a trifle great 
grudges. . . . Look how in their face 
they have humility painted; but if one 
could more inwardly discern their senti- 
ment, it would be a miracle if one found 
not (Ido not think I am telling lies) 
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pride such as to make people amazed, 
&e. &e. 

Three of Isler’s songs, it will be 
seen, turn upon subjects specially 
belonging to the Romish, or, to 
_ more truly, toany monasticised 
church—the ‘ Maid-servants of Se- 
cular Priests,’ the ‘ Discontented 
Nun,’ and ‘Friarly Repentance ’— 
‘If you will give me to drink, I 
would sing you a song on the ser- 
vants of certain priests,’ so begins 
the first of the three. It tells how 
the ‘gouvernantes,’ as the French 
call them, at first active, thrifty, 
devout, quiet ‘as a marmot,’ begin 
by little and littleto don the breeches, 
get possession of the keys, and be- 
come so completely mistresses of 
the establishment, that the priest 
only eats and drinks what they 
choose ; how, by this time, if they 
fall sick, they must be visited by 
the doctor ten or twelve times a-day ; 
how the poor priest rejoices if ever 
they leave him alone. And after 
descanting on their ill qualities, he 
ends by saying that it would be ‘a 
beautiful dream,’ if out of fifty you 
were to find two or three who were 
not of this stock. Of course Isler 
leaves here everything untold as to 
the means by which the housekeeper 
commonly, or at least often, obtains 
her influence over her celibate 
master. 

The ‘Discontented Nun’ is no 
doubt a true picture, not more of 
monastic life in Italy, than of the 
feelings with which it is embraced. 
She complains of being a prisoner, 
bound hand, foot, and neck, placed 
amidst four walls, betwixt hammer, 
anvil, and tongs. Before becoming 
a nun she had thought to find a 
quiet life, without cross or sorrow ; 
but now, with these she-bigots she 
must spend all the day ringing the 
bells against the thunder and the 
storm. Every little thing is marked 
down—right good piquet players 
are they! One pushes, another 
pulls, there is no peace for her. She 
is assassinated with fastings and dis- 
cipline. If at least she had some 
trustworthy person to whom to con- 
fide her complaints, she would feel 
lighter for it. But ‘though the 
parlour be there, it is folly to trust 
it, there are listeners there, who 
stand serving the mass, and go then 
to the abbess to tell her all one says;” 
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whilst if one wishes to write a letter, 
all want to read it. And so she 
concludes by longing that she had 
got married, when she might at least 
nave ‘some pleasure, some gladness; 
but thus, sorrow always.’ 

The ‘ Friar’ is, perhaps, one of the 
most really comical personages in 
the volume. ‘Ah me, poor man, I 
am indeed unlucky! Well, I have 
done it in becoming a friar.’ 

Oh mi pdvr’ dm, i son pur disgrassik, 
$8) ch’ i l’hai faita a voleime fe Frid! 

(twice. ) 

Bad nights, wretched days,—crosses, 
plagues, penances, fasts; and so he 
descants upon the ugliness and dis- 
comforts of the dress, and the hun- 
dred bowings a-day, and the having 
to work at all trades by turns, and 
the vegetable food, and the spoiled 
wine, and the bad bread, ‘yellow, 
and green, and blue,,and marbled,’ 
and the night prayers, and the 
wretched cookery. ‘Think well,’ he 
concludes, ‘before going to make 
yourself a friar; think well, before 
going to make yourself a friar!’ 

Penstje bin dnans andeve fe Fri’! (twice.) 


Enough, the reader will say, of 


the Piedmontese Horace. And, in 
truth, I must say it, a Horace worthy 
of the language. Certainly, of all 
the Romance dialects, I cannot ima- 
gine any more disagreeable than 
this same Piedmontese, not to speak 
of its difficulty. Approaching it 
with a knowledge of five of its sister 
tongues, of which French, Proven- 
gal, and Italian, but especially the 
two former, are the nearest related, 
I feel that after all Father Isler has 
many more unintelligible passages 
for me than any of my other dialect- 
books. The roughness of it is quite 
Slavonic. One might say it was a 
mountain Provengal, with half the 
vowels frozen out of it by the bdise. 
Consonants are heaped up beyond 
number, vowels are elided for the 
sole purpose of bringing the former 
together:— 

Pi @ lo ch’ i m’ son podi: aspete. 
Disend ch’ na podiapi.. . 

Ma pr tit’ has dacrpé... 

Pr poch ch’ icarcae fria... 


The harmony of the last line (they 
are taken quite at hap-hazard) is 
about equal to that of a child’s 
rattle, and may probably suit a race 
in an equally infantile state of de- 
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velopment. Compare with such 
sounds a few lines from what seems 
nevertheless the nearest congener to 
Piedmontese, the Provengal of the 
Troubadours :— 


Non es maravelha s’ ieu chan 

Mielhs de nulh autre chantador; 

Quar plus tral mos cors ves amor, 

E mielhs sui faitz a son coman, &c. 

(Bernard de Ventadour.) 

No marvel is it if I sing better than 

any other singer; for more I bear my 

heart towards love, and better am I 

fashioned to his commands, 


What a difference! does it not seem 
like the song of a thrush after the 
croaking of a raven? 

Now I cannot help fancying it 
behoves the Piedmontese people 
seriously to bethink themselves on 
this matter. The Piedmontese dia- 
lect, I am told, is one of those which 
are most in use amongst the edu- 
cated classes, so that it is in Pied- 
montese, and not in Italian, that 
friendly notes areexchanged amongst 
the gentry, or a large portion of 
them at least, in Turin itself. But 
it is perfectly impossible to expect 
that so uncouth and flinty a tongue 
can ever subsist in a civilized coun- 
try, between two languages like 
French and Italian; and so long as 
Piedmontese subsists, Piedmont 
never can be what it ought to be— 
the Italy of the day, homogeneous 
with the greater Italy of the mor- 
row, and thereby fit to develop into 
it, whenever the yoke of the twofold 
despotism of Pope and Kaiser shall 
be broken. A more fatal obstacle 
to Piedmontese greatness than the 
subsistence of the Piedmontese dia- 
lect I cannot imagine. 

It is obvious, however, that there 
is at least a section of the educated, 
Italian-writing Piedmontese, whoare 
anxious to or it. Canfari, the 
printer, in his Italian advertisement 
to the Piedmontese reader, speaks of 
the rapid sale of Pipino’s Grammar; 
mentions learned men—Brovardi, 
Balbis — who have cultivated the 
dialect; speaks of it as being ‘ agree- 
able when written in its simplicity,’ 
as having ‘a peculiar precision of 
expression, a simple vivacity, an 
easy construction,’ and as knowing 
‘how to be grave or merry when 
needed.’ ‘And he goes on to say 
that it would be a ‘ desirable advan- 
tage, particularly for country people, 
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if they could have some book written 
in their native language, where they 
might learn their principal duties.’ 
It is with this view, then, that he 
puts forth the ‘delightful and in- 
structive book of Father Isler.’ 

‘You English are too insular,’ I 
heard once insisted by a Piedmon- 
tese gentleman of considerable lite- 
rary attainments, at an English 
dinner-table. Too insular we pro- 
bably should be for Signor Canfari; 
for I should trust there is not an 
Englishman in existence who would 
ever have imagined the possibility 
of teaching clodpoles their ‘ principal 
duties’ out of Islerian filth. Too 
insular I must be, for I must fairly 
own that I know of no worse augur 
for the true prosperity of the Died. 
montese people, still more of the 
Piedmontese church, than the cir- 
culation of the Poesie Piemontest 
del P. Ignazio Isler. Romanist 
friends I have—English Romanist 
friends—who lament the circulation 
of Bibles in Piedmont, as a means of 
propagandism, religious or political. 
Tet them read Isler’s so-called 
poetry, and then judge for them- 
selves what need there is of circu- 
lating that Book which warns us 
against ‘ filthy talking,’ in a country 
where ecleatly teaching has been 
such as that of the author of the 
Dialogo tra un Marito..... It 
may indeed be too hasty a conclu- 
sion, but I can conceive of no better 
clue to the exaggerated hatred borne, 
by all accounts, towards the church 
on the part of Piedmontese liberals, 
than such evidences as Isler affords 
of the gross sensualism of the clergy, 
even when not poisoned by obvious 
licentiousness. The present endea- 
vours of the Sardinian government 
for a reform of the church establish- 
ment, supply surely no inapt com- 
ment upon the lessons which Isler 
has afforded us. 


2. GENOESE. 


The Piedmontese dialect is, I 
should say, of itself sufficient to ex- 
plain the deepantipathy of Genoa for 
Turin, exhibiting itself in the fierce 
radicalism of the great sea-port,— 
breaking out sometimes at the most 
untoward moments for the safety of 
the kingdom,—as in that Genoese 
insurrection which burst forth after 
the battle of Novara, and which La 
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Marmora had to quell with grape- 
shot. For whilst Piedmontese is 
almost unclassable, and seems at 
best the gritty sediment of Proven- 
gal, Genoese is a genuine branch of 
the Italian stock, one which—had 
the course of history flowed other- 
wise than it has,—might possibly 
have grown into the main stem of 
the tree itself. 

Sismondi has happily hit off Por- 
tuguese, as ‘un Castillan désossé.’ 
Genoese might, in one respect, be 
termed a ‘boneless Italian.’ The 
Tuscan r’s, |’s, t’s, d’s, are, in parti- 
cular, left out; thus, ‘ preghéa’ for 
‘ preghiera,’ ‘ piaxei’ br ‘ piacer,’ 
‘seja’ for ‘sera,’ ‘ése’ for ‘ essere,’ 
‘caite’ for ‘ carita;’ ‘o,’ ‘a,’ ‘e,’ for 
‘lo,’ ‘la,’ ‘le;’ ‘atre’ for ‘ altre,’ ‘ so’ 
for ‘sole,’ ‘vestia’ for ‘ vestita,’ 
*cantou’ for ‘cantato.’ The final r 
of infinitives and nouns seems almost 
invariably left out; ‘fa’ for ‘ far,’ 
‘senti’ for ‘sentire,’ ‘amd’ for 
‘amore.’ C’s (hard) are turned into 
g’s, the latter into z’s; ‘ oégio’ for 
‘orecchio,’ ‘éuggio’ for ‘ occhio,’ 
‘feigo’ for ‘fuoco;’ ‘za’ for ‘ gia,’ 
‘Zena’ for ‘Genova;’ whilst the P 
according to frequent occurrence in 
Italian tee Trice ae; ‘civ’ 
for ‘piu,’ ‘ciannia’ for ‘ pianura,’ 
‘cianze’ for ‘piangere;’ and similarly 
the ‘b’ becomes a ‘ g’—*‘ gianco’ for 
‘bianco.’ In doubled consonants, 
one is sometimes left out—‘ mezo’ 
for ‘mezzo,’ ‘tera’ for ‘terra;’ or 
the double s becomes sc—‘ santis- 
cima’ for ‘santissima.’ The m’sand 
n’s, on the other hand, are generally 
doubled — ‘campann-e’ for ‘cam- 
pane,’ ‘stimmo’ for ‘stimo;’ and 
even the d’s—‘ maddre’ for ‘ madre,’ 
a duplication which, it will be ob- 
served, tends only to make the lan- 
guage more nasal and duller. The 
a's, as will have been seen by several 
of the former examples, often turn 
into 2’s—‘inderno’ for ‘ indarno;’ 
the o’s into eu's — ‘néutte’ for 
‘notte,’ ‘neéuva’ for ‘nuova;’ whilst 
the final e’s, as will also have been 
noticed in many cases, disappear al- 
most invariably with their conso- 
nants, or soften the vowel of the pre- 
vious syllable—‘orrd’ for ‘ orrore,’ 
‘coéu’ for ‘core,’ ‘cd’ for ‘cielo,’ 
‘mego’ for ‘medico,’ are, perhaps, 
extreme examples of these processes 
of philological ‘ boning.’ 
‘rom all this (I have only in- 
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dicated a few salient peculiarities) 
it will appear that the Genoese is a 
Romance form most closely akin 
to Tuscan, but approximating in 
many respects to French; less 
broad, sonorous, and open-mouthed 
than the former, more so than the 
latter. In construction, it is how- 
ever entirely Italian—e.g., in the 
omission of subject pronouns : 
Canto quello che i atri han 2& cant6u ; 
TI sing that which others have already 
sung ; 

and indeed in the whole texture of 
the phrase : 

Se lamenta O Mego B. 

Complains Doctor B. 

Do continuo ramaddan, 

Of the continual clatter, 

Che e campann-e a Zena fan, 

Which the bells at Genoa make, &c. 

Particular words or expressions, 

especially of a familiar nature, seem 
indeed to haye passed from it into 
French—thus fa biscd, faire bisquer, 
to plague. A dialect, on the wade, 


capable it would seem, like its 
homologous Portuguese, of consider- 
able softness and elegance, and of 
—— greater vigour than the 


atter. Nor has it been devoid of 
cultivation. Casaccia mentions as 
‘ancient’ authors in it, Cavalli, Fig- 
etta, Gitlian, Defranchi, the Galli, 

ocea, besides the more modern 
ones, apparently Peragallo, Pescetto, 
Pedevilla,and especially Piaggio and 
Ballin. His own attempts seem 
however to be mainly a revival, 
since he says distinctly in his pre- 
face that, beyond the ancients, ex- 
cept Tocca, and some other friend of 
his now dead, there is no writer 
worth a fig in a language ‘ which 
has derived such splendour (tanto 
illistréu) from the poetry of Piaggio.’ 
Whilst, Rcicliban Tadaastens may 
be looked upon as a rude and gro- 
tesque, but deep-rooted and charac- 
teristic idiom, which is unwisely 
sought to be raised into a language, 
Genoese seems rather an old and 
cultivated Romance form, once 
worthy of ranking beside ordinary 
Italian, but now fast passing into it, 
which a few clever men seek to re- 
suscitate. The attempt is still un- 
wise, considered from a national point 
of view; but it is far more excus- 
able, and certainly far pleasanter in 
its results. 


A Handful of Italian Patois Books. 
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It is impossible to imagine a 
greater contrast than between the 
poems of our new Genoese friend 
Giovanni Casaccia, and those of our 
old Piedmontese one, Ignazio Isler. 
The volumes belong indeed to two 
wholly different epochs. The latter 
is an edition of 1848, of a song-book 
of the last century—the new found 
intellectual liberties of the Pied- 
montese nation turning first through 
habit only to the reproduction of the 
types of the dying era of priest- 
ridden ignorance and Piedmontese 
isolation. The Sanfonia Zeneize is 
of 1852, and breathes at every page 
the Italy of the day. The dedica- 
tion ‘A Francesco Rosci,’ would 
have been impossible in 1847. The 
writer tells how he has been puz- 
zling his brain to find out to leon 
he shall dedicate his book. Not to 
‘a noble jackass,’ lest he get the 
patent of a ‘Coddin’ (aristocrat) ; 
not to a rich man, for it would be 
said that he wants to spunge him. 
‘ More than plague, than war,’ he 
hates the Codini; he has never had 
a dinner from a rich man; and so, 
to avoid blame, he ‘ deems it well 
to dedicate it to thee, Checchin 
(Franky) a poet, a friend, an exile 
(spiantou P) like myself.’ 

fe are thus thrown, it will be 
seen, in the very midst of those 
fierce party -hatreds of contemporary 
Italian eaemer. so especially 
characteristic of turbulent Genoa. 
The ominous nickname of ‘ Codino’ 
meets us in the first page. ‘The 
most striking piece of the collection 
is a bitter political sonnet, which I 
may translate entire : 


Plebeian words. 


Count N. passing by a bookstall, sees 
there on show a fine volume; he bar- 
gains for it, he buys it, and has it car- 
ried quickly home to his son Nicolin, 
Quite pleased, the son sets to look the 
sheets over at once from beginning to 
end; he sets to read, but it seems to 
him that he finds stumbling-blocks at 
every page. 

The Count returns—Hast read?—0O 
yes, papa; but I do not understand cer- 
tain words—wisdom, virtue, toil, hu- 
manity. 

What do they mean?—I know not; 
but I think they are words for the mob, 
silly words, words which as respects 
ourselves are without sense.* 


* Four words in the above sonnet leave me somewhat doubtful as to their sense. 
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Torna o Conte: Ti he letto? 
Pappa, 

Non intendo perd gerte parolle: 

Senno, virtd, fatica, wmanita, 


Oh sci, 


Cose vefian di? Né so, ma comme penso, 

Saan voxi da plebaja, voxi sciolle, 

Voxi che in quanto a noi non han de 
senso. 


This is sharp, vigorous satire, it 
must be confessed, and yet with a 
touch of human kindness about it, 
which redeems even its party-spirit, 
in the young noble’s desire to learn. 
Our author seems to have gone, 
however, further still in his radical- 
ism, for a sonnet, ‘A. 8. Antonio 
Abate,’ is inserted, as a substitute 
for one which (he tells us in a note) 
had brought on him the seizure of 
the edition, and a personal sentence 
to six days’ imprisonment and 100 
livres of fine. 

I need not say that these 90 pages 
are vastly more interesting than the 
212 of Father Isler. Indeed, the 
Sanfonia Zeneize is, take it all in 
all, the diamond of the ‘ Handful.’ 
It appeals to far higher sentiments, 
moves altogether in a far higher 
sphere than any of the other speci- 
mens; it has poetical touches, ele- 
gance of expression, verve and es- 
prit. Here are two or three epi- 
grams, which do not want point, 
though upon ticklish subjects :— 


The Innocent Bridegroom. 
Seeing his wife a-writhing in the pangs 
of motherhood, Bertom? (Bartholomew) 
fell a crying: but Texinin (?) said to 
him, Ah, do not cry! it is no fault of 
yours. 
Modesty. 


One day, Ernest, a skilful painter, 
having in an Academy to paint Chastity, 
that the picture might turn out more 
natural and lovely, asked for a nun to 
serve as model. From the first to the 
last they all made excuse, saying that 
for such a subject they were in nowise 
fitted. 

The drunkard who, hearing of 
the thirst of Tantalus in the midst 
of the waters, exclaims, ‘ What tor- 
ture for him if it were wine!’ and 
the epitaph on a ‘ Famous Council- 
lor,’ who lies ‘dumb till the day of 
judgment, as dumb he ever was in 
council,” may be also mentioned 
amongst other clever jeux d’esprit 
at the end. 

And yet, after all, when we com- 
pare the work, not with that thick 
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filthy gloom of Italy’s past servitude 
in Isler, but with the clear daylight 
of what her future freedom ought to 
be, there is something about it 
which strikes sadness into the 
reader. There is no real sunshine 
about it, but only the glare of stage 
foot-lights and café gas-burners, at 
best of the lit tapers of a Romish 
church. Its Radicalism is, in great 
measure, that rhetorical Radicalism 
of Italian cafés and cigar-shops, 
capable, perhaps, of a brief and des- 
perate struggle, when the danger is 
at hand, but without patience, with- 
out forethought, without bottom ; 
vapouring against the Tedeschi in 
clubs at home, and leaving Venice 
to perish unaided, afar. In the 
seventeen pieces which (deducting 
the dedication and preface, and the 
epigrams at the close) compose the 
little volume, are included two spe- 
cial café pieces, a sonnet to the pri- 
ma donna, Adelina Rossetti,—‘ Sigh 
of a Hundred Hearts ;’ two epitha- 
lamia, purely pagan in tone; and 
two samples of a still more peculiar 
literary production, first-mass pieces 
(per Messa Nuova). 

We have seen the heathenism of 
the Italian Church in Isler. The 
deep, ingrained, unconscious hea- 
thenism of the Italian people ap- 
pears strikingly in Casaccia. It is 
curious to observe how constantly, 
unavoidably, as it were, the ideas of 
old Pagan mythology flow from his 

en. ‘The Dawn, messenger of the 
Sun, clad all in roses,—the ‘ Holy 
Elysium,’—the Muses,—the violets 
and roses of Helicon,—pale Envy, 
—the Sun ‘plunging his horses in 
the sea, —Night in her brown gar- 
ments,— Icarus,— fugitive £neas, 
such are the images which, of them- 
selves, naturally occur to him; so 
naturally, that in fact they do not 
strike oneas staleand fulsome, as they 
would, now-a-days, in common Eng- 
lish or French poetry. Yet, in spite 
of an occasional skit at preachers, 
nuns or friars, not more frequent, 
however, thanat doctors or perukiers 
(if the word may be Anglicised), he 
is no hater of the Church: nay, he 
considers himself, evidently, a good 
Roman Catholic. He may com- 
plain, in his first piece (ae cam- 
pann-e) of the perpetual clatter of 
Genoese church-bells, but without 
any antipathy to them. He ‘es- 
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teems and venerates,’ he says, ‘as a 
= Christian, their harmonious 
ing dong, ding dong, when the 
most holy voice of God invites the 
people, devout and pious, to the 
church, to the temple, with the sole 
idea of making prayer ;’ he is sad- 
dened by their tearful lamentation, 
‘when, most slowly, they sound the 
knell for a good soul which goes 
away. But then, in silence’ he 
ve ‘for her, that she may go to 

eaven.’ If, on Sunday, he a 
the handbells (¢ ciocchetti) he fol- 
lows the viaticum devoutly. He is 
evidently on good terms with num- 
bers of the young clergy, since he 
publishes these strange ‘toasts’ (the 
original is literally ‘ Brindisi’) for 
their first masses. Let us see what 
they tell us of the aspects of clerical 
duty amongst the Romish priesthood 
of Italy. 

A first mass, then, it seems, is 
one of the received occasions for 
that rare event in Italian life—a 
grand feast. 

Since we all valiantly have warred, 
and shown that we had good stomachs 
and good teeth, to make head against 
and exterminate a most splendid dinner. 
. . . Itis very just and natural that I 
should read you a pasticcio, which I 
improvised last night. 


After a digression or two, our 
poet makes amends for various 
naughty things which he has said 
of priests and friars, regretting that 
he did not remain among the 
Capuchins, with whom he was placed 
as a child, ‘because he would at 
least have thus had the true satis- 
faction of saying the first mass, as 
now Father Ezekiel.’ He now 
launches forth into his subject. 

O what a privileged honour! What 
a power and dignity has a newly ordained 
(priest)! With four consecrated words 
he makes from heaven come down to 
earth the Lord as often as he pleases! 
He has strength to convert the savour 
of the mystic bread. From the wine he 
makes to come, by a prodigious effort, 
the Lord’s precious blood! O what 
great authority! What power and dig- 
nity! O what a privileged honour has 
a newly ordained priest! 


Listen, ye restless foolish ones, 
who turn your eyes Romewards in 
search of greater holiness, of a 





strictly Ptoiemaic orthodoxy. 
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deeper solemnity of Church life,— 
listen to what the special Romish 
mystery, the mystery of transub- 
stantiation itself” becomes in daily 
Romish experience! See it spoken 
of as a mere magical privilege in the 
priest! See the blessed idea of 
Christian communion—of the real- 
ized unity of the Church in her 
Head—degraded into a mere act of 
divine panification! the very centre 
of our faith wholly displaced, and a 
God-made-bread substituted for the 
Word-made-fiesh! See this ‘por- 
tent,’ as Casaccia elsewhere truly 
calls it, toasted at the dinner-table ! 
Do not say that Casaccia is a 
representation only of irreligious 
Italian radicalism. This ‘brindisi’ 
had listeners, clerical listeners; it 
has readers. Not a word occurs 
which would make one infer that 
there is anything unusual about the 
nape wen f anything unusual there 
e about the piece itself, I should 
almost venture to say it was in the 
counsels or wishes that follow : 


Dear Fathers, one only augury I make 
for you, that you may not stand idle, 
but in the Lord’s vineyard may labour 
fervently; that you may save souls, and 
show how worthy you are of the clerical 
order, nor for a moment may forget the 
grand ministry which is consigned to 
you. 

Begging of them even to study 
‘day and night the holy books.’ 

But let us try the other clerical 
‘brindisi’ of our author by the 
same tests. This, too, starts ‘from 
amidst the noise and gaiety, from 
amidst the vivas and toasts of the 
company.’ This too has its stanzas 
of dinner-table sacramentalism. 

An incomprehensible solemn day, a 
day to be written with a hundred pens, 
which commands an unwonted and new 
splendour, and makes the timid sun to 
hide himself, is this which is ending, even 
to-day it is, dear sons. Glory to the 
holiest God of the living! To-day, by 
the means of a few syllables, He Who the 
lightnings has under His feet, Who rules 
the time, Who vaults the sky, Who makes 
the sun to stand, and in harmony the 
earth to revolve ;*—O inconceivable rare 
portent!—To-day, departing from tne 

firmament, He comes under the mystic 
figure of bread, to offer Himself for food 
of the creature ; to fulfil the noble ancient 
contract of the greatredemption! Glory 


ee Sipe RE CET EERE OR ee IPR ER Peo NY RE TT 
* Dr. Paul Cullen himself, it will be seen, could find no fault with Casaccias 
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to the Highest, and glory to you, excel- 
lent minister, who to-day have put on the 
Levitic ephod, which renews of the cena 
Domini the gravity, the incomprehen- 
sible, august, and true holy mystery! 
But greater glory be given to God, for 
that to such a work He has chosen you, 
you, priest Dominic, who have a thou- 
sand advantages and merits which give 
pleasure. . . . You for instance read 
fluently, nor by drawling out the syl- 
lables annoy the people. . . . You, rich 
and noble, a good clergyman, withal 
affable and generous; you full of merits, 
of qualities; you the love, the idol of 
society, soon a parish priest (ifmore you 
escape) I hope you will become. 


Now there is no use in railing at 
Casaccia for his blasphemies, for he 
is quite unaware of them. Indeed, 
I think one can see clearly that this 
Italian democrat and poet of the 
café and the stage has in him Chris- 
tian longings far above the level of 
the Church system in which he 
lives, totally foreign from that old 
godlessness of the Reverend Father 
Isler. He has an idea of the Chris- 
tian priest, as of aman among men 
—generous, courteous to all, hard- 
working. He has an idea of the 
priesthood, as of a calling among 
callings, the grandeur of which is 
not for a moment to be forgotten. 
Nay, he has seemed to himself to 
see its greatness realized in a man. 

The highest toned, perhaps, of 
the pieces in this little collection is 
a‘ Vision’ (the old Pagan form, of 
course), in which the author is ad- 
dressed by an old Genoese poet, 
Ballin, in praise of Father Ugo 
Bassi, the Capuchin, who was after- 
wards shot by the Austrians, and 
who had then come to Genoa on a 
second visit. Ballin speaks of ‘ that 
heavenly tongue, alone amongst a 
thousand versed in the art of speak- 
ing of God; which, vibrating evan- 

elical sparks’ (I am translating 
iterally, i dare not improve), ‘ struck 


dumb the boldest soul, which shed 
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courage into the weak, and gave a 
bridle (wn crio?) to the threatening 
infidel.’ He speaks of his preachings 
against ‘obscene usury.’ He tells 
how ‘when he flamed in the face, 
threatening the vengeance of the 
Lord, at this dreadful, terrible 
threat, the infidel trembled with a 
cruel horror,’ how ‘he comforted 
a depressed soul, and lit up in it 
fair hope in God.’ He tells of his 
‘ surprising generosity,’ so that 
‘there was not an old man or a boy 
amongst the poor who had net made 
to him an altar in his heart, who, 
thankful for his benefits and his so 
great love, did not bless in Bassi a 
protector.’ 

These are not the words of a man 
disinclined to Christianity, to the 
Church, incapable of knowing and 
reverencing a true priest when he 
sees him. If this Italian ‘ fast man’s’ 
ideas of Christianity are low, it is 
because there is no standard around 
him to which he can lift them up; 
low as they are, they are yet higher 
than those of the church and clergy 
of his country. 

Gloomy, indeed, is the augury for 
the Romish Church in Italy, which 
these two popular publications offer 
tous. In the one she teaches, or 
is deemed to teach, ‘the country 
people their principal duties’ through 
the medium of often untranslatable 
priestly filth. In the other, we find 
evidence that her sacraments are 
reduced by custom to the level of 
an after-dinner toast ; and if, indeed, 
with the breaking forth of the new 
political life of Northern Italy, one 
figure is seen hailed by popular 
affection as the embodiment of the 
long-lost type of noble Christian 
priesthood—tfrank, fearless, thedread 
of the wicked, the defence of the 
weak and the poor,—what becomes 
of it ere long? Ask the bullets of 
the Tedeschi. Ve 
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HE enclosure acts which have so 
materially increased the area of 
cultivation and brought into tilth 
thousands of acres of waste land, 
have done good service in an island 
where every foot of ground becomes 
daily more valuable. And though 
few can suppress a sigh at the gradual 
diminution of our furze and heather- 
clad commons, our undulating downs, 
and our once cin adiae plains, 
all acknowledge the necessity of 
measures taken with the laudable 
intent of doing the greatest possible 
good to the greatest number, and 
submit. 

Not that there is not some natural 
latent discontent. The cottager is 
seldom grateful for the allotment— 
when he can get it—especially if it 
be a poor, blow-away, hungry sand 
that might be ploughed with two 
cats and a case-knife—awarded as 
common-field in exchange for the 
breezy common or village green, 
where his cow and his geese picked 
up a comfortable spring and summer 
living; to say nothing of shadowy 
reminiscences of cricket and foot-b: 
which he is beginning to forget. 

The zoologist sees, in each of 
these enactments, a bill of pains and 
penalties against the British Fauna. 

The disappearance of a species of 
such magnitude as the Great Bus- 
tard from the British catalogue of 
animal life in our own time, is a 
striking illustration of the encroach- 
ment of enclosures. There is a hor- 
rible story of infernally refined ven- 
geance, in which it is related that the 
offender who had fallen into the 
power of his enemy, and expected 
nothing but instant death, was agree- 
ably surprised, after a blindfold 
journey, on finding himself, when 

the bandage was removed from his 
eyes, in a commodious apartment 
where not only comforts, but even 
luxuries, calculated to make him still 
in love with life, were liberally sup- 
plied to him. This went on very 
smoothly for a time; but, one fine 
morning, it struck him that his 
apartment did not look quite so _ 
cious as it at first appeared. His 
first thought was that familiarity 
with the room had caused this appa- 
rent change; but he soon found to 


THE GREAT BUSTARD. 





his horror that the chamber was so 
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constructed that its area could be 
gradually diminished. The inexor- 
able machinery once put in action 
continued to operate from day to day 
on the sides and ceiling, closing in 
upon the prisoner till the chamber 
was reduced to a coffin in which he 
was buried alive. 

If the death of the species of which 
we are now to treat has not been 
quite so dreadful, the gradual ad- 
vance of the cultivated and enclosed 
lands upon the open districts has not 
been less fatal to it than that terrible 
chamber was to the included wretch. 
And, be it remembered, your Great 
Bustard came of a very ancient 
house, and if he could be supposed 
to have been actuated by the pride 
of the unfeathered biped and his 
boast of heraldry, might have looked 
down upon the representative of the 
oldest family of ourdaysasa parvenu; 
for the ancestors of the bird might 
have beheld, from their look-out on 
the wilds immeasurably spread, the 
procession of the Druids and the 
subsequent march of the Roman 
soldiery. 

Let us trace a few outlines of the 
early notices of the bird. 

The Egyptian hieroglyphic repre- 
senting the bustard and the horse, 
seems to have puzzled antiquaries. 

Some would have it that the repre- 
sentation typified a weak man fleeing 
from a more powerful adversary. 
But, said others, lian will tell you 
that, though the bustard has a horror 
of the dog, he loves a horse as dearly 
as the hen, whose strange friendshi 

for one shut up in the same coiled 
with it is recorded by White of happy 
Selborne memory; and the hiero- 
glyphic rather points to the o’er true 
sarcasm that he who flies to his pa- 
tron for succour in time of need, not 
unfrequently gets more harm than 
help, though, like the great and 
caustic lexicographer, he is often 
encumbered with assistance when 
he no longer requires it. This 


affection for the horse on the part 
of the bustard is also noticed by 
Atheneusand Plutarch. The latter 
drops a hint about which we care 
not to be particular, touching the 
cause of this affection—a cause which 
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may have operated in the case of 
White's hen. 

ZElian, by the way, tells a roman- 
tie story of the mode of catching 
bustards practised by the fox worthy 
of the Lord of ‘ Castel Maleperduys’ 
himself. Reynard’s mode of opera- 
tion is stated to have been thus car- 
ried on :—Lowering his averted head 
and body to the earth, he raised and 
extended his tail towards the game 
in such guise that the bustard took 
it for the neek of one of its own 
species and fearlessly approached, 
when the crafty creature suddenly 
turning round, seized and devoured 
the unsuspecting bird. 

Oppian relates how bustards were 
captured by taking advantage of 
their affection for the horse. Nets 
being fixed in their haunts, with a 
way in the midst through which a 
siagle horseman could pass, the horse 
was shown to the birds, which, ap- 
proaching the quadruped with ex- 
panded wings, were at the proper 
opportunity enclosed. 

hat the Great Bustard, then, was 
well known to the Greeks there is 
no doubt; and, even in modern 
times, its occurrence on the plains 
of Greece has been noticed. At 
an earlier period, Jonston, cen- 
suring Pliny for stating that the 
Bustard is peculiar to Spain, ob- 
serves that it is a native oF Beotia, 
in the neighbourhood of the Cephis- 
sas. Xenophon must have known 
the form well, and the Bustards 
which were taken in the celebrated 
retreat after the disastrous battle of 
Cunaxa must have been a most wel- 
come relief to the distressed ten 
thousand.* There is a famishing re- 
lish in the description of their flavour; 
and although Athenzus would have 
us read the simple positive (jdea), 
few can doubt that the philosophical 
general found the sweetness of their 
flesh superlatively delicious, and so 
wrote; as, ae om we find it written 
in the best editions. Whether the 
birds which he notices were iden- 
tical with the European Great Bus- 
tard, or belonged to an Asiatic 
species, is not so clear. 
Aristotle was familiar with the 
Great Bustard, and mentions certain 
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pemee of its organization which 
ve been confirmed by modern 
anatomists.t Some doubt has been 
thrown on the bird noticed by the 
great Greek zoologist under the 
name of aris (Otis), in consequence 
of a passage evidently corrupt in the 
ninth book,§ setting forth that the 
bird is found in Scythia, produces 
two young ones, but does not sit on 
its eggs; and, after having enveloped 
them in the skin of a fox or hare, 
leaves them, and mounts guard over 
them on a tree-top, when it is not 
obliged to go to hunt. If any one 
climbs the tree, the respectable 
parent attacks the intruder and 
strikes at him with its wings after 
the manner of the Eagles. But the 
better opinion is that this Mun- 
chausen-like story belongs to the as- 
siduous collectors of varia lectiones; 
and, after all, it only relates that 
there is a bird in Scythia of the size 
of a bustard which acts in this mar- 
vellous manner. 

Athenzus|| quotes the passage 
from the <Anabasis, and continues 
the subject in the next chapter, 
where it is stated that Plutarch de- 
clares that what Xenophon wrote, 
‘ rept tov QTIAQN’—we cannot avoid 
the Greek, for here the confusion 
between dros (Otus) and aris (Otis) 
begins—is true. And a choice sto 
is told about the O¢i, many of whie 
the deipnosophist says are brought 
to Alexandria from the neighbouring 
Libya; and how the Otus is an imi- 
tative bird; and howthe birdeatchers 
take advantage of this disposition by 
anointing their eyes in his presence 
from a potof some innocent liniment, 
they having placed not far from him 
other pots containing what seems to 
have been birdlime or some unguent 
equally conglutinating ; and how the 
deluded imitator gums up his eyes 
therewith (by what means the deip- 
nosophist does not vouchsafe to tell 
us), and all the rest of it. Nor does 
the narrator fail to add how the 
comic poets—those funny fellows 
were good at nicknames—call such 
as are easily deceived Oti; and how 
the bird Ofus is like an owl, and 
does not fly by night, and is of the 

size of a pigeon, making it pretty ap- 
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parent that the Ofus was not a bus- 
tard at all, but probably one of the 
day-flying owls.* 

The dros of Aristotlet was clearly 
the Horn Owl or Long-eared Owl, 
Le Hibou ou Moyen Due of the 
| French, Strix Otus of Linnzeus, and 








is probably the bird alluded to by 
ee The ans of the same 
author is the Bustard. 

Pliny, who had evidently read his 

Aristotle and Atheneus, makes no 
small confusion with the Otws and 
Otis. In the twenty-second chapter 
of the tenth book of his Natural 
History, he thus writes :—‘ Decet 
tetraonos suus nitor;’ but we will 
give you the worthy Philemon’s 
translation, dear Madam, if by any 
mischance, in this learned gene- 
ration, your Greek and Latin 
education may have been neg- 
lected :— 
i As for the phesant Bustards, they 
have a trim-shining brightnesse that be- 
cometh and graceth them exceeding 
well in their perfect and absolute black 
hew : and their eyebrowes painted as it 
were with deep scarlet. 




























These tetraones were evidently 
Black Cocks: but now we come to 
the Bustards :— 


Another kind there is of them, bigger 
than vultures, but in feather and colour 
much resembling them. And there is 
not a Foule (setting the Ostrich aside) 
that poiseth and weigheth more heavy 
than they, for they grow to that bignes, 
that a man can hardly lift them from 
the ground. These breed in the Alpes 
and the North Countries. If they be 
mued up and kept in a pen, they lose 
their pleasant taste, and are no good 
meat: nay, they grow so sullen and 
self-willed, that they will die with hold- 
ing their breath. 
















So far, so good, except the fable 
—Pliny dearly loved one—of their 
dying with .holding their breath. 
But now comes'the confusion, which 
is the more marvellous, inasmuch as 















+ Hist. Anim. viii. xii. 
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Pliny was governor of Spain, where 
the Bustard still exists :— 

Next to these are those which in 
Spaine they cal the Slow-birds (aves 
tardas), and in Greece Otides: but their 
meat is naught; for the marrow in their 
bones, if it be let run out, hath such a 
stinking smell, that a man cannot abide 
it, but shall be readie to vomite. 


Now if this be meant of the Otus, 
we can readily agree that its ‘meat 
is naught,’ as will the most famished 
traveller who has ever tried to stop 
the cravings of hunger with the 
flesh of an owl—whatever may be 
thought of the marrow-bone part of 


the story. 


And that the Otus is 


here confounded by Pliny with the 
Otis, is pretty clear, for he seems to 
have properly appreciated the flesh 


of the Bustard. 


In the twenty-third chapter of 
the same book, the confusion is con- 


tinued :— 


The Otis is a bird lesse than the Like- 
Owle, bigger than the Howlet, having 
two plumed ears standing up aloft, 
whereupon he took that name Otis in 
Greek. But in Latine some have called 
him Asio. This bird besides hath cer- 
tain qualities by her self, and is skilful 
to counterfeit and make gestures like a 
flattering parasite: she can scot it, turn 
and trip, mount and capre, as if she 
were a professed dauncer: easie she is to 
be taken like as the Howlet, for whiles 
shee is amused and looking wistly upon 
one that goeth about her, another com- 
meth behind and soon catcheth her. 


Asio is still one of the names 
given to the Horn Owl, or Moyen 


Due, and occurs in Belon. 


In the 


Portraits @ Oyseaux, Asio and Otus 
are given as the Latin appellation 
of that kind, together with the fol- 
lowing morsel of poetry under its 


portrait :— 


Le Moyen Duc, ou bien Hibou cornu, 
Comme le Duc par satyrique geste 
Donne plaisir, et a cornes en teste. 
Aux monts d'Auvergne il est assez 


+ 
cognu.t 









* The short-eared Owl, Strix brachyotos, is in the habit of seeking its prey by 
day, and thence is called by some ‘the Hawk Owl.’ 


t In the Histoire des Oyseaux (folio, 1555), the learned and accurate Belon tries 
to clear up the confusion. He thus concludes a lucid critical examination of the 
chapters in Pliny relating to the Bustard :—‘ Et a fin que ne ressemblons 4 ceux 
qui pour monstrer qu’ils n’ignorent rien, iugent de toutes choses & tort et & travers, 
voulons monstrer ce passage avoir esté dit avec iugement; car ou Pline met tels 
mots, suyvant le mesme teste—P)oxime eis sunt quas Hyspania Aves tardas 
appellat, Grecia Otidas, damnatas in cibis: emissa enim ossibus medulla odoris 
tedium extemplo sequitur—il entendoit du Duc. Car nous trouvons qu’ Otus signifie 
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Mr. Yarrell, in his excellent His- 
tory of British Birds, writing of a 
very fine female killed in January, 
1838, whilst feeding in a turnip-field 
at Dersingham, near Castle Rising, 
records that :—‘ The base of each of 
the feathers on the breast of this 
bird was of a delicate rose-colour.’ 
Belon notices this hue as common 
to the species:—‘ Les Plumes de 
l'Ostarde sont rouges 4 la racine.’ 

Albertus, who has made a bird of 
prey of this harmless species, ac- 
counts for one of its names thus :— 
‘ Bistarda avis est bis vel ter saltum 
dans, priusquam de humo elevetur, 
unde et ei nomen factum.’ Outarde 
is Otis tarda. The German names 
of Grosse Trappe, Trapp, Trapp- 
gans, and Ackentrapp, are probab 
derived from the alleged habit = 
luded to by Albertus, and which 
may have recalled the action of one 
ascending a staircase.* The Spanish 
Abutarda is Avis tarda. 

Aldrovandi quotes Atheneus and 
Eustathius for the assertion that 
the Bustard ruminates : — ‘Quod 
nunquid verum sit,’ quoth the 
worthy Bolognese, ‘etiamnum sub- 
dubito.’ 

We will now trace the presence 
of the Great Bustard in Britain, 
where it was doubtless indigenous. 
The ancient British name of the 
bird was Yr araf ehedydd; but, not 
to weary our friends with antiquarian 
lore, we will set them down at once 
to the evidences of its former ge- 
neral presence in this country, and 
its gradual disappearance and ex- 
tinction, beginning at the early part 
of the sixteenth century, 


1512. 
In the Northumberland House- 


le Due et l’Ostarde. 
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hold Book commenced in this year, 
Bustards appear among the birds, 
but without any recorded price, as 
is generally the case. 


1519 to 1578. 

Tn the Household Book and Privy 
Purse Accounts of the Lestranges 
of Hunstanton are entered:—‘A 
reward to Baxter for bringing two 
young Bustards,’ and ‘Item, a Bus- 
tard and a Hernsewe kylled with ye 
crosbowe.’ 

1555. 

At the feast given in the Inner 
Temple Hall on the 16th of October 
in this year—the third of Philip and 
Mary—Bustards figured at 10 shil- 
lings each—a large sum in those 
days—and it may not be uninterest- 
ing to give some other prices in the 
record,t to show the comparative 
estimation in which these noble 
birds were held for the table. Here 
are the other charges:—Swans, 10s. ; 
Cranes, 10s.; Pheasants, 4s.; Tur- 
keys, 4s.; Turkey chicks, 4s.; Ca- 

ons, 2s. 6d.; Pea chickens, 2s.; 
-artridges, 1s. 4d.; Plovers, 6d.; 
Curlews, 1s. 8d.; Godwits, 2s. 6d.; 
Knois, ls.; Pigeons, 1s. 6d.a dozen; 
Larks, 8d. a dozen; Woodcocks, 
7s. 8d. a dozen; Snipes, 2s. a dozen. 


1611. 

In The Booke of Falconrie, under 
the title ‘ other flights to the field, 
called great flights,’ we find ‘ Cranes, 
Wild Geese, Bustard,’ at the head 
of the long list of birds belonging to 
this department of the noble art; 
and we are further told that ‘the 
Souldane fleeth to the Crane, Wild 
Goose, and Bustard, with three or 
foure Hawkes at once (or more) 
from the fiste, yea and those of all 


Et pour monstrer nostre persuasion, et la raison pourquoy 


ceste seconde espece de 7'etrao est une mesme chose avec Avis tarda, est que 
comme Pline a prins son histoire de divers autheurs, tout ainsi ou il met, Hispania 
Aves tardas appellat, Grecia Otidas, Strabo a escrit la mesme chose quand il dit, 
Otides in Hyspania frequentes. Et l& ou Pline escrit, Otidas damnatas in cibis, 
Aristote a dit que les Ducs oyseaux de nuit nommez en Grec Otides, ne vallent 
rien & manger. Mais comment seroit il possible quel’ Ostarde fust si mauvaise, veu 
mesmes que l’experience monstre que c’est un delicieux oyseau, lequel nous preferons 
maintenant & tous autres es banquets privez? Et Galen au troisitme livre De 
Facultatibus alimentorum, n’a il pas mis sa chair moyenne entre la Grue et I’Oye. 
Et Plutarque, et Xenophon n’ont il pas escrit que sa chair est delicieuse? Par 
ainsi la diction signifiant deux oyseaux peut avoir trompé; scachant qu’Aristote a 
comparé sa grandeur & celle d’un bien grand Coc.’ 

* That beautiful and once excessively rare shell, the Wentletrap, obtained its 
name from its resemblance to a winding staircase. 

+ Dr. Turner, 1544, includes it among English birds, 

$ Dugdale: Origines Juridic, 
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kind of Hawkes also, as Sacres, 
Gerfalcons, Peregrine Falcons, and 
Mylanes.’ 

1622. 


Drayton,* in his long catalogue 
of Birds in the bounds of Kestiven, 
does not forget— 

The big-boan’d Bustard then, whose 
body beares that size, 

That he against the wind must runne, 
ere he can rise. 


1656. 

Inthe Museum Tradescantianumt 

we find among the ‘ Whole Birds,’ 
‘The Bustard as big as a Turkey, 
usually taken by Greyhounds on 
Newmarket-heath. And in The 
English Hous-wifet of the same 
date, one of her duties is— 
to know the temperature of fires for 
every meat, and which have a slow fire 
and yet a good one, taking leisure in 
roasting, as chines of Beef, Swans, Tur- 
kies, Peacocks, Bustards, and generally 
any great large Fowl, etc. etc. * * * 
Then to know the complexions of meats, 
as which must be pale and white roasted, 
etc. etc., and all sorts of middle and 
small land or water fowl, and all small 
birds; which must be so brown roasted 
as Beef, Venison, Pork, Swan, Geese, 
Piggs, Crane, Bustards, and any large 
fowl or thing whose flesh is black. 
In the last-named book, and in the 
chapter on ‘The English Hous- 
wives skill in ordering of Feasts,’ 
we find the Bustard enumerated 
among ‘ the great Wild-fowl.’ 


1667. 
Merrett notices the Bustard as 
taken on Newmarket Heath and 
about Salisbury. 


F 1678. 

In Willughby’s Ornithology, 
edited by John Ray, the author, 
writing on The Bustard, observes:— 
‘On Newmarketand Royston Heaths, 
in Cambridgeshire and Suffolk, they 
are found with us.’ 


1712. 

An advertisement in No. cccx. 
of Addison’s Spectator for Tuesday, 
March 4th, gives the following in- 
formation :— 

HEYDEN in Essex, near WALDEN and 
Royston, the seat of Sir Peter Soame, 
Bart., deceased, situate on a gentle hill, 
with a very large and pleasant prospect, 
fair gardens, canals, fish-ponds, dove- 


* Polyolbion. 
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coate, and all sorts of offices without 
door, woods of large timber, and where 
is all game in t plenty, even to the 
Bustard and Pheasant, is to be let, 
furnished or unfurnished, for 16 years. 
Enquire at Mr. Chus in Bartly-street, 
Piccadilly, or at Mr. Cooper’s, at the 
Blue Boar in Holborn. 


To this Mr. Yarrell adds that in 
Melbourne, the parish next below 
Royston, there is a piece of land 
which is still known by the name of 
Bustard-Leys. 


1713. 

In Ray’s posthumous work, Sy- 
nopsis Methodica Avium et Pis- 
cium, the locality of ‘ Otis seu Tarda 
avis, Aldrov., The Busranp, is thus 
given :— 

In campis spatiosis circa Novum 
Mercatum et Royston, oppida in agro 
Cantabrigiensi, inque planitie, ut audio, 
Salisburiensi, et alibi in vastis et apertis 
locis invenitur. 

1771. 

Dr. Brookes, in his Ornithology, 
remarks of The Bustard :— 

This bird is bred in several parts of 
Europe, and particularly in England, 
especially on Salisbury Plain, Newmarket 
and Royston Heaths, in Cambridgeshire 
and Suffolk; for it delights in large open 
places. The flesh is in high esteem, and 
perhaps the more so because it is not 
very easy to come at. 


1777. 

Pennant thus writes of the ‘Great 
Bustard’ :— 

These birds inhabit most of the open 
countries of the south and east parts 
of this island, from Dorsetshire, as far 
as the Wolds in Yorkshire. They are 
exceedingly shy, and difficult to be 
shot; run very fast, and when on the 
wing can fly, though slowly, many miles 
without resting. It is said that they 
take flight with difficulty, and are some- 
times run down with gre-hounds. They 
keep near their old haunts, seldom wan- 
dering above twenty or thirty miles. 
Their food is corn and other vegetables, 
and those large earth-worms that appear 
in great quantities on the Downs, before 
sun-rising in thesummer. * * * * 
In autumn they are (in Wiltshire) gene- 
rally found in large turnip fields near 
the Downs, and in flocks of fifty or 
more. 

White, the author of the History 
of Selborne, and the contemporary of 
Pennant, to whom and to the Hon. 


t Small 4to, 
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Daines Barrington, in the form of 
letters, that charming work is ad- 
dressed, records in the portion of his 
journal published by Mr. Jesse, in 
Gleanings in Natural History, that 
he spent three hours of a November 
day at a lone farm-house in the 
midst of the downs near Andover, 
where the carter told him that, about 
twelve years before, he had seen a 
flock of eighteen bustards on that 
farm, and once since, only two. 
White adds that these birds, when 
seen on the downs, resemble fallow- 
deer at a distance, 


1798. 

Markwick, in his Catalogue of 
Sussex Birds, notices the Great 
Bustard as ‘sometimes seen on our 
South Downs.’ 


1800. 

As we enter on the present cen- 
tury, the increasing scarcity of the 
species becomes apparent, and in- 
stances of the existence or capture 
of the bird are carefully noted. 
Daniel, in his Rural Sports, records 
that, on the 29th of September, 
1800, Mr. Crouch, of Burford, shot 
a Hen Bustard on Salisbury Plain, 
which measured from tip to tip of 
the wings full six feet, and upwards 
of three feet from the point of the 
beak to the extremity of the tail. 
The bird was killed at a distance of 
forty yards with a common fowling- 
piece, and with such shot as is gene- 
rally used for partridge shooting. 
There were two other bustards in 
company with the one shot, neither 
of which appeared to be hurt. Mr. 
Daniel himself relates in the same 
work that, returning out of the fens 
in the dusk of the evening from 
snipe-shooting, ‘some years since,’ 
he shot at a Bustard which flew very 
low over his head, and although the 
gun was charged with very small 
shot, the bird, from the short dis- 
tance when struck, was so wounded, 
as to be caught by a shepherd within 
three hundred yards of the place the 
morning after. The bird weighed 
nearly twenty-eight pounds, and the 
shepherd sold it for a guinea toa 
gentleman at Cambridge. In the 
Supplement he states that, in July, 
1806, two gentleman’s servants = 
served, near Ringwood Forest, a 
large Puttock Hawk suddenly pitch 
from the air, amongst some furze, 
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and not seeing him rise again, were 
led by curiosity to examine what 
kind of prey he had caught, and 
which was a young Bustard, weigh- 
ing nearly seven pounds. 

n this year (1800), Bewick pub- 
lished his Figures of British Land 
Birds, with their vulgar and scien- 
tific names, but without descriptions; 
and among them is the spirited cut 
of the ‘Great Bustard,’ with one of 
the birds running, pursued by Grey- 
hounds, and followed by a man on 
horseback, in the background. In 
the subsequent editions, descriptions 
are added. In that of 1821, it is 
stated that ‘ Bustards were formerly 
more common in this island than at 
present. They are now found onl 
in the open countries of the South 
and East, in the plains of Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire, and in some parts of 
Yorkshire; they were formerly met 
with in Scotland, but are now sup- 
posed to be extinct there.’ Bewick 
also states, with reference to the 
gular pouch, that one of these birds 
kept in a caravan, as a show, among 
other animals, lived without drink- 
ing. It was fed with the leaves of 
cabbages and other greens, and also 
with flesh and bread. He also no- 
tices the account given by Buffon of 
one of these birds which was opened 
by the Academicians. In its sto- 
mach were found, besides small 
stones, ninety doubloons, all worn 
and polished by the attrition of that 
organ. 

1802. 

Montagu, in his Ornithological 
Dictionary, observes that the Bus- 
tard is only found upon the large, 
extensive aden and that the species 
is almost extinet, except upon those 
of Wiltshire, where they had be- 
come very scarce ‘ within these few 
years.” Young ones, he adds, have 
frequently been taken by the shep- 
herds’ dogs before they are capable 
of flight; and their eggs are eagerly 
sought after for the purpose of 
hatching under hens. Half-a-guinea 
is stated by him to be no unusual 
price for an egg, and ten or twelve 

ineas a pair are said to have 

een given for young birds not 

full grown; and ie relates that a 

person at Tilshead, contiguous to 

the downs in Wiltshire, had reared 

a great ay in this way: ‘ the con- 

sequence, he too t 7 remarks, 
= 
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‘will be a total extinction in a few 
years.” The Bustard, he adds, is 
not properly migratory with us, but 
only leaves its usual haunts in very 
severe winters, when the downs are 
eovered with snow for some time. 
Pressed by hunger, it repairs to the 
more enclosed and sheltered situa- 
tions in small flocks, which even 
stray to a great distance. ‘In the 
winter of 1798,’ he continues, ‘ one 
was killed near Plymouth, in Devon- 
shire, and two others the following 

ear in the same county, as well as 
in other places to our knowledge. 
These occasional migrations always 
prove fatal; so large an object at- 
tracting notice, it rarely escapes the 
number of pursuers.’ 


1812. 

The editor of the last edition of 
Pennant says ‘the breed is now 
nearly extirpated, except on the 
downs of Wiltshire, where it is also 
very scarce.’ 

1813. 

Montagu, in the Supplement to 
his Dictionary, states that not one 
had been seen there for two or three 
years previous— 

In 1813 we were informed by the 
shepherds that they had not been seen 
for the last two or three years in their 
favourite haunts, on the Wiltshire downs, 
where we have often contemplated this 
noble bird with pleasure, regarding them 
as an object well worthy of every attempt 
to cultivate in their native plains, since 
every attempt to domesticate them had 
proved abortive. In a state of domesti- 
cation, the length of their days is so 
reduced, that it seldom exceeds two or 
three years, and they never have shown 
any inclination to breed. 


1816-17. 

About this time the late Mr. 
Joseph Sabine had before him nine 
dead Bustards together. They were 
taken in Norfolk, by lying in wait 
for them when they came to feed on 
the turnip-greens. 

1821. 

Graves, in the third volume of his 
British Ornithology, says :— 

The enclosing and cultivating those 
extensive downs and heaths in various 
parts of Great Britain, on which for- 
merly this noble species was seen in 
large flocks, threatens within a few years 
to extirpate the Bustard from this coun- 
try ; instead of being met with in flocks 
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of forty or fifty birds, it is a circumstance 
of rare occurrence that a singleindividual 
is now seen. 

In the spring of 1814, we saw five 
birds on the extensive plains between 
Thetford and Brandon in Norfolk; from 
which neighbourhood, in 1819, we re- 
ceived a single egg, which had been found 
in an extensive warren. In the autumn 
of 1819, a large male bird was sold in 
Leadenhall Market for five guineas, 
which had been surprised by a dog on 
Newmarket Heath; and in the same 
year a female was captured, under similar 
circumstances, on one of the moors in 
Yorkshire. 

Our figure was drawn from a male 
bird taken alive on Salisbury Plain, in 
the year 1797; it lived about three years 
in confinement, and though a female 
was procured from the continent, she 
never laid while confined. They devoured 
turnip, cabbage, and lettuce leaves, also 
the blades of young corn; during the 
winter they were fed with grain, which 
they always preferred when soaked in 
water: they would likewise devour 
worms and slugs. 

1825. 

Selby, in his Jddustrations of Bri- 
tish Ornithology, thus writes :— 

In the Supplement to his work, pub- 
lished in 1813, Montagu says that not a 
single Bustard had been seen for two or 
three years previous to that date, even 
in their most favourite haunts. As, 
from the answers to all inquiries on this 
subject, I am not able to state their 
reappearance, it must be concluded that 
the breed is now extinct upon those 
extensive downs, of which it once formed 
the appropriate ornament. 

The specimen from which Selby’s 
figure was taken, was shot, he tells 
us, ‘about six years ago, by the 
Reverend Robert Hamond, of Swaff- 
ham, in the county of Norfolk, and 
is now in his possession, as well as 
two females and a young bird of a 
month old. It was afine full-grown 
bird, and, when killed, it weighed 
twenty-eight pounds.’ 


1833. 

Rennie, in his edition of Mon- 
tagu’s Ornithological Dictionary, 
says :— 

Selby informs us that his inquiries 
lead him to the conclusion that the breed 
is now entirely extinct. In 1804, one 
was shot, and taken to Plymouth 
market, where a publican purchased for 
a shilling what would have fetched two 
or three guineas where its value was 
known; this rare wanderer, however, 
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was so entirely unknown, that it was 
rejected at the second table as improper 
food, in consequence of the pectoral 
muscles differing in colour from the 
other parts of the breast, a circumstance 
not unusual in birds of the grouse kind. 
Some country gentlemen supping at the 
inn the following evening, and hearing 
of the circumstance, desired that they 
might be introduced to the princely bird, 
and partook of it cold at their repast. 


1834. 

But, notwithstanding this evidence 
and the story of the last of the Salis- 
bury plain Bustards—a widowed 
female—coming into a farmer’s bar- 
ton, as if giving herself up in despair, 
the breed, though greatly reduced, 
was not entirely extinct in England 
in 1825, or even in 1833. 

In the Catalogue of the Birds of 
Norfolk and Suffolk (Zinn. Trans., 
vol. xv., 1827), we find the following 
notice relative to the Great Bus- 
tard :— 

These noble birds still continue to 
breed in some of the open parts of both 
counties, though they are become much 
scarcer than formerly. The places most 
frequented by them are, Westacre in the 
former county, and Icklingham in the 
latter. At both places they are care- 
fully preserved by the proprietors. In 
the summer of 1819, nineteen were ob- 
served together at Westacre. We have 
twice seen a male Bustard in the neigh- 
bourhood of Burnham. It suffered itself 
to be approached to about the distance 
of a hundred yards, then walked delibe- 
rately a few paces, and took wing with- 
out the least difficulty. In flying, it 
moved its wings slowly, more like a 
Heron than one of the Gallinaceous 
tribe. Mr. Hardy, of Norwich, has 
more than once succeeded in domesti- 
cating this species. 

To say nothing of some Bustards 
that had been heard of within a few 
years of 1835, on North Stow 
Heath, near Culford, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bury St. Edmund's, the 
Bustard was then still in existence in 
the neighbourhood whence Selby 
obtained his specimen. In the sum- 
mer of 1834, a nest of three eggs was 
hatched in an open corn-field about 
half a mile from High House; and 
in December in that year, three 
Great Bustards were seen about a 
mile from it. 

Moreover, Mr. Yarrell, in his most 
careful and interesting History of 
Sritish Birds, gives the following 
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modern instances:—In Cambridge- 
shire; In January, 1830, a young 
male shot on Shelford Common ; 
December, 1832, a specimen killed 
at Caxton, preserved in the Museum 
of the Philosophical Society at Cam- 
bridge. 


The Rev. Mr. Lubbock (adds this 
accomplished zoologist) sent me word 
that a female Bustard bred near Thet- 
ford in 1832, and carried off her young 
ones. This nest was upon a warren, 
but it is most commonly placed in rye. 
Mr. Elwes shot a female to a pointer in 
a turnip-field at Congham, in the autumn 
of 1831. 


The continuation of these notes is 
as follows:— 


I know one instance of a specimen 
killed on the contrary side of Norfolk to 
that which they generally affect. About 
ten years ago, a person returning home 
in the parish of Palling, upon the coast, 
near Winterton, saw an immense bird 
walking in a marsh by the roadside. 
He rode home, brought his gun, and 
shot it; it proved to be a male Bustard 
of the second year, and is now in the 
collection of Mr. Postle, a near relation 
of mine. This is exactly the opposite 
part of the county to that in which they 
are generally found. When a boy, I 
remember two or three individuals in a 
domesticated state. I recollect one of 
these birds swallowing in an instant a 
thin leather glove which I dropped. 
The system of weeding-out corn in the 
spring has tended, perhaps, more than 
any other cause, to the decrease of Bus- 
tards ; since egg-collectors became nume- 
rous, a nest is a valuable prize indeed. 
A very fine bird—-an old male—is still 
in preservation, as a stuffed specimen, 
at the house of a friend in my neigh- 
bourhood, which was taken by grey- 
hounds forty years ago, within three 
miles of Norwich, 


Mr. Yarrell also quotes Mr. Sal- 
mon for a record that three females 
resorted to Great Massingham 
Heath, in Norfolk, for incubation. 
Their eggs consisted of two pairs 
and a single one. These were taken 
away, under the impression that, as 
there was no male bird, they were 
good for nothing—or any other 
reason why—for we suspect that the 
prize of five Bustard’s eggs was irre- 
sistible. The reason given was, at 
all events, not very well founded ; 
for, as is the case with many other 
birds, the male is said to live apart 
after his duty is done. 
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1838. 

The female above noticed ashaving 
the base of the breast-feathers of a 
delicate rose colour, was killed on 
the 26th of January in this year. 
It was brought to Mr. William 
Borrer, Jun., who mentioned the 
fact to Mr. Yarrell. 

The date on the cover of the num- 
ber containing Mr. Yarrell’s de- 
scription of the Bustard is lst July, 
1840, and he relates, from the in- 
formation of Charles Anderson, Esq., 
that a pair of Bustards bred ‘ a few 

ears since’ on his father’s farm at 

awold, in Lincolnshire, and that a 
single bird was seen a few winters 
ago, and was considered to be astray 
bird from the Yorkshire woids. 
Mr. Denny, of Leeds, informed Mr. 
Yarrell that a townsman of Mr. 
Denny’s remembered seeing Bus- 
tards on the wolds at the beginning 
of the present century. About the 
year 1817, eight Bustards were seen 
together in the shooting season, ina 
large turnip-field in the parish of 
South Dalton; and Mr. Yarrell 
further states that, within the last 
fifteen years, they were known to 
breed on a wold near Malton, and 
that Mr. Hawbridge sent him word 
that, about fourteen years since, 
one was shot on a wold near Scar- 
borough. 

The only examples of the Great 
Bustard exposed for sale in the meat 
seen by Mr. Yarrell, so far as he re- 
members, were a male and female, 
very fine, in the shop of Mr. Town- 
send, the poulterer, in Charles-street, 
St. James’s-square. The birds were 
sold for twelve guineas, and were 
preserved by Mr. Leadbeater for the 
purchaser. The Christmas larder of 
the Bush Inn (when that goodly 
hostel, redolent of nectareous punch, 
was under the rule of John Weeks, 
the loyal, the hospitable, and the 
charitable, in Bristol’s palmy days, 
and when nearly the whole of the 
then flourishing West India trade 
flowed into that ancient port, not 
without turtle and limes), seldom 
wanted one or two Bustards enna 
large among the multitude of gran 
joints, poultry, game, and wild- 
fowl, interwoven with bays, rose- 
mary, and laurel, looking, as you 
gazed at it from below, like the wall 
of a lofty tower built for that castle 
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of jollity under the special direction 
of Comus. 


1843. 

The Preface to Mr. Yarrell’s ex- 
cellent work gives the following in- 
teresting fact relative to the species 
which we are considering :— 

Early in February last, 1843, E. H. 
Rodd, Esq., of Penzance, sent me word 
that a female of the Great Bustard had 
been shot only a few days before on an 
open plain between Helston and the 
Lizard Point. The bird had been ob- 
served for some days ina field of turnips 
close by. This is considered to be the 
first instance of the capture of the Great 
Bustard in Cornwall. 

And this is the last instance known 
to us of the existence of this noble 
species in Great Britain. 


Scornanp. 

For, in Scotland, it has long been 
reduced to the rank of,a straggler, 
though once far from uncommon, as 
Hector Boece will tell you :— 

They are called by the Scots (writes 
worthy Willughby) Gustarde, as Hector 
Boethius witnesseth in these words: 
In March, a province of Scotland, are 
birds bred, called in the vulgar dialect 
Gustardes, the colour of whose feathers 
avd their flesh is not unlike the par- 
tridge’s, but the bulk of their body ex- 
ceeds the Swan’s, 


Sibbald considered them rare in 
his day; and, indeed, a note to the 
article ‘Great Bustard,’ in Pennant’s 
British Zoology, says:—‘In Sir 
Robert Sibbald’s time they were 
found in the Mers, but I believe 
that they are now extinct in Scot- 
land.’ One, however, was shot in 
1803, in Murrayshire, by William 
Young, Esq., of Benenatinead. 


Wass. 

We can find no record of the 
existence of the species in the Prin- 
cipality; but both the Great and 
Lesser Bustard appear in the ‘ Syste- 
matic arrangement of the Birds of 
Great Britain, with the names in the 
Antient British,’ in Pennant’s Ap- 
pendix. 

With regard to the domestication 
of this noble bird, there can be no 
doubt that several persons, besides 
Mr. Hardy, of Norwich, have kept 
Bustards in a comparatively tame 
state. Thus, it is on record that the 
late Duke of Queensberry had three 
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Bustards pinioned on his lawn at 
Newmarket, and that J. Westall, 
Esq., had one for a long time in his 
garden at Risby, in Suffolk. Inthe 
edition of White's Natural History 
of Selborne, ‘ with notes by several 
eminent naturalists,"* the preface to 
which is subscribed ‘J. R.,+ Lee, 
Kent, 16th June, 1832,’ a note to 
White’s letter to Pennant (Letter 
33), describing the habits of the 
(Edicnemus (Stone Curlew), and ob- 
serving that the manners of that 
bird are very analogous to those of 
the bustard, signed ‘ Mitford,’ gives 
the following information :— 


The Bustard is extinct in Scotland ; 
and as it is now so scarce in England, 
owing to population and enclosures, it 
becomes interesting to remark, that two 
birds of this kind (male and female) have 
been kept in the garden ground belonging 
to Norwich Infirmary, and have but lately 
been sold by the owner of them. The 
male bird was very beautiful and cou- 
rageous, apparently afraid of nothing, 
seizing anyone that came near him by 
the coat; yet on the appearance of any 
small hawk, high in the air, he would 
squat close to the ground, expressing 
strong marks of fear. The female was 
very shy. 

Experience had taught the male 
bird that he had nothing to fear from 
man; but the original instinct of 
terror at the approach of its natural 
enemy still suliebuted. 

No instance, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, of true domes- 
tication, or anything like regular lay- 
ing or breeding in that state, is re- 
corded; and though we have heard 
some; for whose opinions we have 
great respect, declare that persever- 
ance only for a few feathered gene- 
rations is necessary to ensure the 
addition of this noble bird to our 
homesteads and tables, we fear that 
it is all but hopeless to look forward 
to the time when they may be num- 
bered among the denizens of our 
are. Birds of the poultry- 

ind seem to have attracted man by 
their aptitude for domestication, 


* 8vo., 1833. 
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arising from their rapid multiplica- 
tion, their attachment to favourite 
localities, from which they are not 
disposed to wander, unless compelled 
by failure of food, their fondness for 
ain, and their regular perching 
bits at roosting-time. The com- 
mon-fowl in all its varieties, the 
guinea-fowl, the turkey, are remark- 
able for the multitude of their eggs 
—and with the exception of what 
may be called the fiedqulantiuds of 
the last-named species—for their 
stay-at-home habits, so far, at least, 
as their history in the natural state 
is known. The same may be said of 
the Peacock, though the eggs are 
not quite so numerous. Two, or at 
the most three, eggs are the number 
generally laid by the female bustard, 
and the species, which seems to re- 
quire large, open spaces for the ex- 
ercise of its instincts and the acqui- 
sition of its food, is of a roving dis- 
osition and does not perch at all. 
‘hese are not very encouraging 
habits when domestication is con- 
templated. The bird, whose vision 
and hearing powers are very highly 
developed, can be said to be at home 
only on the extensive plains and 
wide-spreading downs where it is 
still found on the old continent. 
There it sweeps the uninterrupted 
distance with its telescopic eye and 
defies a too-near approach. The 
German bustard-shooter, armed with 
his rifle, may be compared with no 
other sportsman more aptly than 
with the Highland deer-staiker, and, 
like him, is obliged to sharpen his 
ingenuity and inure his frame to 
toil and hardship to creep within 
shot. 

Brookes, in his book above quoted, 
speaks of bustards in France as fre- 
quenting large, open pare, particu- 
larly near Chalons, where, in winter 
time, great numbers of them are 
seen together.{ 

There is always one placed as a sen- 
tinel, at some distance from the flock, 
which gives notice to the rest of any 


+ Professor Rennie’s signature. 


} Vieillot observes that in France the bird is naturally very wild, preferring 
champaign and stony countries, far from any habitations, and only approaching 


villages when deep snows interfere with its means of subsistence. 


The broods, he 


says, which are in families in the autumn, unite later in the season, forming flocks 
of from forty to two hundred, and may be seen in this state from the beginning of 
December till March, when they again disperse. 
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danger. They raise themselves from the 
ground with great difficulty; for they 
run sometimes a good way, beating their 
wings, before they fly. They take them 
with a hook baited with an apple or 
flesh. Sometimes fowlers shoot them as 
they lie concealed behind some eminence, 
or on a load of straw; others take them 
with greyhounds, which often catch 
them before they are able to rise. They 
make their nests upon the ground, after 
hollowing it a little, and lay only two 
eggs atatime. * * * The time of 
laying is in May or June, and they sit 
five weeks upon their eggs. They feed 
upon frogs, mice, small birds, and diffe- 
rent kinds of insects. They live about 


fifteen years, and have a cry like that of 
a crow. 


How much of this is the result of 
oem observation or authentic in- 
ormation does not appear; but 
when Brookes published—the second 
edition bears the date 1771—the 
bird, though difficult of approach, 
was, comparatively, abundant in this 
country. 

Before we quit that part of the 
subject which relates to the feasibi- 
lity of domestication, let us turn to 
the pages of a distinguished British 
ornithologist who has made the best 
use of his talent for observation :— 

Although (observes Selby, in his well- 
known Jliustrations) in a state of con- 
finement the bustard becomes tolerably 
tame to those who are in the habit of 
attending it, yet it displays at all times 
considerable ferocity towards strangers ; 
and all attempts to continue the breed 
in that state have been without success. 
With respect to its habits in the wild 
state, it is so shy as seldom to be 
approached within gunshot, invariably 
selecting the centre of the largest inclo- 
sure, where it walks slowly about, or 
stands, and frequently with oneleg drawn 
up. Upon being disturbed, so far from 
running in preference to flight (as has 
been often described), it rises upon the 
wing with great facility, and flies with 
much strength and swiftness, usually to 
another haunt, which will sometimes be at 
the distance of six or seven miles. It 
has also been said that in former days, 
when the species was of common occur- 
rence, it was a practice to run the young 
birds (before they were able to fly) with 
greyhounds. So far from this possibility 
existing with the present remnant of 
the breed, the young birds, upon being 
alarmed, constantly squat close to the 
ground, in the same manner as the 
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young of the lapwing, golden plover, 
etc., and in that position are frequently 
taken by hand; indeed this is even the 
habit of the female during incubation. 


Our own inquiries have been un- 
able to detect any instance of the 
Great Bustard having bred or laid 
in confinement. It has, indeed, 
been urged that, with proper man- 
agement and a favourable locality, 
this bird would breed as readily as 
the species of the genus Grus; and 
that some of the Cranes will con- 
tinue the species in confinement is 
indubitable. Grus paradisea, for ex- 
ample, bred several times at Knows- 
ley, and the new Grus Montignii, 
named by his Imperial Highness the 
Prince of Canino, is, while we write,* 
sitting in the Jardin des Plantes. 
But the late Earl of Derby, who suc- 
ceeded in breeding so many wild 
animals in confinement, made at- 
tempts to breed Bustards, without 
success; and Sir Robert Heron, who 
was also celebrated in that line, 
never attempted it. The Emus in 
the possession of the Zoological 
Society have bred—and—it is some 
time since—a female Ostrich laid: 
but the Bustards never. 

We fear, then, that domestication, 
contrary, as it would be, to the in- 
stincts and habits of the bird, is not 
very probable. But Bustards might 
yet be restored to our fauna: and to 
the possibility of this we shall pre- 
met revert. 

We must not, however, suffer a 
remarkable part of the organization 
of the male Great Bustard to pass 
without observation. 

Dr. James Douglas appears to 
have been the first discoverer of this 
veculiarity ; and the discovery was 
viffused by Edwards in his G/ean- 
ings, and illustrated by a figure. 
This peculiarity is described as a 
pouch or bag to hold fresh water, 
which supplies the bird in dry places 
when distant from waters; the en- 
trance into it being between the 
under side of the tongue. 


I poured into this bag (writes Ed- 
wards), before the head was taken off, 
full seven wine-pints (which about equals 
seven pounds of our common weight), 
before it run over. This bag is wanting 
in the hen. 


* June, 1854. 
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Pennant, who refers to Douglas 
and Edwards, thus notices this con- 
formation, after observing that, in 
addition to corn and vegetables, the 
Great Bustard feeds on ‘ those large 
earth worms that appear in great 
quantities on the Downs, before sun- 
rising in the summer.’ 


These (adds Pennant) are replete with 
moisture, answer the purpose of liquids, 
and enable them to live long without 
drinking on those extensive and dry 
tracts. Besides this, nature hath given 
the males an admirable magazine for 
their security against drought, being a 
pouch whose entrance lies immediately 
under the tongue, and which is capable 
of holding near seven pints; and this 
they probably fill with water, to supply 
the hen when sitting, or the young before 
they can fly. 

Montagu, in his Dictionary, thus 
writes :— 

The male has also a very capacious 
pouch, situate along the fore part of the 
neck, the entrance of which is under the 
tongue, capable of holding several quarts 
of water; it is said not less than seven. 
The size, however, of this pouch or bag 
seems to be somewhat exaggerated, for 
we think it impossible the bird could fly 
with such an addition of weight before 
its wings, which would throw it out of 
the centre of gravity. We see the 
Heron, and many other birds, obliged 
to extend their legs behind, and contract 
their necks when flying, in order to 
balance themselves on wing. Seven 
quarts of water is nearly equal to four- 
teen pounds’ weight, and certainly more 
than the bird could carry in that situa- 
tion. The pouch, however, is large, as 
may be seen in the Leverian Museum. 
This, however, is only discoverable in 
adults, as it is most likely intended for 
the purpose of furnishing the female and 
young, in the breeding season, with 
water, which, in general, is only to be 
procured at a distance, upon the dry and 
extended downs they inhabit. 


What authority Montagu had for 
changing the pints into quarts does 
not appear. chee he may have 
misreal Edwards and Pennant: 
peeps the pouch in the Leverian 

fuseum may have been artificially 
distended, so as to hold the greater 
quantity. For Montagu we have 
every respect; but his strictures 
upon the exaggeration of the mea- 
sure, without giving any authority 
for the increase, look very much like 


making the giants first, and then 
killing them. 
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Bewick, referring to Barrington, 
says :— 

There is likewise another very essential 
difference between the male and the 
female: the former is furnished with a 
sack or pouch, situated in the fore-part 
of the neck, and capable of containing 
about two quarts; the entrance to it is 
immediately under the tongue. This 
singular’ reservoir was first discovered 
by Dr. Douglas, who supposes that the 
bird fills it with water as a supply in 
the midst of those dreary plains where 
it is accustomed to wander; it likewise 
makes a further use of it, in defending 
itself against the attacks of birds of 
prey; on such occasions it throws out 
the water with such violence as not 
unfrequently to baffle the pursuit of the 
enemy. 

Yarrell, who gives a cut of the 
pouch, quotes Edwards, and states 
the quantity which the pouch is 
capable of holding at seven pints. 

The garden of the Zoological 
Society, in the Regent’s Park, has 
been seldom without examples of the 
Great Bustard. At present there 
are three—one male and two females. 
They all came from Germany. The 
eggs were obtained on the plains 
about Leipzig, and, as we are in- 
formed, were hatched under hens in 
that town. Verily, the hens must 
have been somewhat surprised at the 
appearance and magnitude of what 
came of their sitting; if hens ever 
make such comparisons, which may 
be doubted. 

The practice appears to be to take 
the birds, when i for removal, to 
Hamburgh or Belgium, and thence 
they are brought to England. 

he pair which, when we write, 
are in the larger enclosure in the 
Zoological Garden were obtained 
through Belgium in 1852. The 
single female was sent tothe garden 
by His Royal Highness the Presi- 
dent, last year. It was purchased 
by Her ilesty at the Knowsley 
sale in 1851, and received there, 
from Hamburgh, in 1850. 

Mr. Mitchell, to whom we are in- 
debted for much practical informa- 
tion, informs us that the Bustards 
in the garden are fed on cabbage, 
bread, and a little meat, 

I may say (vbserves the talented se- 
cretary, to whom the Society owes so 
much of its present unexampled pro- 
sperity) that they live well with us, many 
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of the deaths which have occurred having 
arisen from accident. But I am sure 
that their constitution would be much 
stronger, if they had larger range and a 
more suitable soil.* 

The chances of domestication ap- 
pear to us, as we have already 
stated, more than doubtful. But we 
see no reason why the Great Bustard 
should not be restored to the British 
Game-list. 

The Capercailzie, through the 
patriotic exertions of two Scottish 
nobles principally, and most espe- 
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cially and successfully by the care of 
the Marquis of Breadalbane, has 
been restored to the pine-woods of 
the North. We despair of again 
seeing the Bustard as a wild bird in 
the enclosed and highly-cultivated 
South ; but there is ample room and 
verge enough beyond the Tweed, 
and we are satisfied that, if some of 
the great landed proprietors were to 
will it, the Great Bustard might 
again be seen before the gun, in the 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood. 


THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 


Altro diletto che imparar non trovo. 


UCH was the characteristic motto 
which the celebrated InigoJones, 

at the ripe age of forty-two, wrote 
upon his sketch-book, now in pos- 
session of the Duke of Devonshire; 
and perhaps there never was a time 
when its sentiment was more che- 
rished than the present, whether 
from utilitarian cravings or scientific 
aspirations—for besides alluding to 
practical worth, it contains a panacea 
— sciolism in a WISH TO LEARN. 
his has forcibly obtruded on our 
memory while reading a book of 
great interest to the Mercantile Ma- 
rine—and consequently to the public 
at large—which has just reached 
us; and we hope our readers will 
see thatthe work is sufficiently high 
in importance to warrant its being 
brought before them. It is intituled, 
The Log of a Merchant Officer ; 
viewed with reference to the educa- 
tion of young officers and the youth 
of the Merchant Service, by Robert 
Methven, Commander in the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company: with 
an editorial preface by Dr. Lyon 
Playfair. Published by John Weale. 


London, 1854. A comprehensive 
and meaning title this: and the 
book is well written, carefully got 
up, and admirably ‘iustrated, its 
size being that of a ship’s log—an 
overgrown but thin quarto. 

At this time of day, it is hardly 
necessary to remind the intelligent 
reader that it is to navigation we are 
indebted for the improvement of our 
condition, arising from the free in- 
tercourse of nations, and the ex- 
change of the superfluity of one 
country for that of another. It is 
by the exercise of this noble art 
that the entire globe is reduced to 
one common country, insomuch that 
the interchange of sentiment thereby 
induced, makes wisdom common to 
the world. Here, of course, we are 
alluding to vessels in general ; but 
we are honestly proud that the ships 
of Great Britain have played an 
important part in the beneficial re- 
sult. The officers of the Royal 
Navy have generally been brought 
up to the professional acquirements 
and many of the accomplishments of 
their respective epochs, and it had 


* We are among those who regret that the farm at Kingston was given up. 
One of the principal objects of the founders of the Zoological Society of London was 
the acclimatizing useful foreign animals ; and we have only to look at the increase 
of some of them—the Elands, for example—under their present unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, to be satisfied as to what might be done upon a healthy soil, and with 


proper space. ‘The flesh of these fine animals is said to be most delicious. 


There 


they are; confined in stalls in the Regent’s Park at Midsummer (when they should 
be in the green field), for want of proper pasture land; and yet they continue to 


multiply. 


Two young ones have been just now dropped, 
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been highly beneficial to civilization 
could the same be advanced respect- 
ing the traders. It is not, however, 
our intention to draw comparisons, 
since the two services are mutually 
indebted to each other; and what 
we have thus incidentally dropped, 
is intended to second Captain Meth- 
ven’s call for the better education 
of the latter class. 'The men-of-war, 
it is true, cast their egis around our 
happy shores; but it is indisputable 
that the Merchant Service is the 
proper cradle of our naval greatness, 
and every means adopted for its en- 
couragement and advance is at once 
patriotic and politic, since both the 
royal and the mercantile marine 
should be alike national. But let 
us not be misunderstood : by ‘ better 
education’ we do not mean higher 
instruction among the general fore- 
mast men, to whom reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, with the use of the 
‘tools’ by which they are to subsist, 
would be sufficient; but assuredly 
there might be a separate class for 
the special training of future 
masters, mates, and other officers. 
Over-education among the working 
bees, in fact, might prove a cala- 
mity instead of a blessing; nor, on 
the other hand,are we to deny that— 
without attributing the almost super- 
natural powers to general mental 
nurture, which our moralists are 
now assigning to it—we are con- 
vinced that popular books might be 
written so as to tend to check the 
evil, and to nourish the good pro- 
pensities of our condition, to soften 
the asperities inimical to social life, 
and to elevate the standard of attain- 
able excellence. ‘The real object 
of education,’ said the late Sydney 
Smith, ‘is to give children resources 
that will endure as long as life en- 
dures, habits that time will amelio- 
rate, not destroy—occupations that 
will render sickness tolerable, soli- 
tude pleasant, age venerable, life 
more dignified and useful, and death 
less terrible.’ 

Captain Methven is deeply im- 
bued with the grave bearing of the 
subject that he has undertaken. 
He starts with dwelling on the 
paramount importance of a careful 
education for the officers of his own 
profession, showing that the inte- 
rests of the merchant, the ship- 


Better Education of Officers necessary. 
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owner, the man of science, and the 
passengers of every degree are 
affected thereby. He properly in- 
sists that the duties of a merchant- 
man’s quarter-deck do not consti- 

te a trade, but are a consequence 
of it. Trade is carried on toa great 
extent by directly productive labour, 
having a defined operation among 
the bulk of the people: a profession 
works with the head, requires a 
more extensive training, equal dili- 
gence, greater self-denial, and longer 
deferred hope. Our seamen are 
tradesmen in the broad sense of the 
term: whilst officers follow a profes- 
sion—but the more they know of a 
seaman’s trade the better, for they 
are then likely to receive orders 
with attention and despatch them 
with alacrity. Seamanship is a 
beautiful art, whether considered 
with respect to its moment, its ex- 
tent, or its variety of principle. 
‘We can say with confidence,’ 
asserts Professor Robison, ‘that if 
a person of education, versed in 
mechanics, and acquainted with the 
structure of a ship, were to observe 
with attention the movements which 
are made on board a first or second- 
rate ship of war during a shifting 
storm, under the direction of an in- 
telligent officer, he would be rapt in 
admiration.’ 

Now in order to insure a constant 
supply of such ‘intelligent’ officers 
in all vessels afloat, every reason- 
able suggestion is of moment; we 
therefore perused Captain Meth- 
ven’s (chapter viil., pages 20 to 24) 
arguments on sea education with 
great pleasure, for though not so 
fully drawn out as so great a point 
ought to be, it is a large and firm 
stride in the right direction. Re- 
commending this chapter, therefore, 
to all interested readers, we will 
ourselves add a few remarks on the 
same subject. 

Looking upon education as a pro- 
cess which does not create but only 
developes the bent and faculties of 
the tyro, and prepares his mind for 
the reception of knowledge in ma- 
turer years, we think it immaterial 
at what age he is to be commenced 
with, supposing that he is meanwhile 
acquiring the home preparations; 
for man, properly speaking, is a 
learner from his cradle to his grave. 
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Those boys of temper, constitution, 
aptitude, and spirit combined with 
enthusiasm, whose home-rearing has 
inculcated a sound religious basis, 
may be advantageously sent to sea 
at twelve or thirteen years old, fn 
age when they are less likely to be 
disgusted with the elementary drud- 

ery of the calling than in their ten- 

erer days. Such can at once grapple 
with real work, and acquire profes- 
sional information for direct use. 
Young minds will easily obtain a 
ready knowledge of arithmetic, some 
acquaintance with geometry, and 
the rudiments of modern languages. 
Many other acquisitions would be 
ornamental and useful, but these are 
the most essential to start with to- 
wards further mental improvement; 
for science is organized Sedekeen. 
and it is beautifully expressed by 
Wordsworth, that— 


The child is father to the man. 


A number of respectable youths 
have recently joined the Merchant 
Service, and there can be no question 
as to the great benefit which the 
public will ultimately derive from 
this movement. There is no pro- 
fession which demands more impe- 
riously than that of the seaman the 
development of prompt resources, 
and nothing can conduce more to 
gain this end, than an intimate ac- 
uaintance with nautical science. 
t is therefore equally desirable and 
necessary that these youths should 
be permitted to mess with the junior 
officers, and be accommodated with 
a distinct cabin, in which study could 
follow practical duty. Nor need 
the sneers about superficial know- 
ledge deter their application, for 
such is evil only to a weak and con- 
ceited mind ; and though a diffusion 
of the stream of science may possi- 
bly occasion a decrement in its depth, 
yet the popularizing of previously 
established principles, and exhibit- 
ing information under easy forms, 
excites numberless minds, which 
otherwise would have taken in no 
abulum at all. This indulgence, 
20Wever, we mean to restrict only 
to beginners; for we have a sober 
conviction that superficial know- 
ledge is never more dangerous than 
when it besets men in place, because 
of the vast interests che are com- 
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promised by their ignorance and 
presumption. Empiricism is at 
once reckless and blindly innovat- 
ing, aiming at acquiring by cram- 
ming what is only deducible from 
study and principle,—like Callicles, 
its votary aims at becoming initiated 
into the greater mysteries, without 
proceeding through the lesser. By 
the aid of induction, solid results 
are continually accruing, and those 
results are in the power of all who 
wish for them; for self-instruction 
is a valuable process, since, unlike 
dreary tasks with threats of punish- 
ment, it is habitually gratifying, and 
can be continued without superin- 
tendence. One hint in aid may not 
be looked upon as an intrusion: we 
would strongly discourage those dor- 
mitory habits in day watches below, 
so much indulged in by people not at 
all remarkable for wakefulness even 
when on duty. ‘Quanto menos 
horas se duerme, tanto mas se vive,’ 
says the Spaniard; and it is so far 
true, that ous we cannot add to 
the number of our days, we can 
assuredly add to the length of them 
by sleeping less. 

The present universal conviction 
of the importance and efficacy of 
education, 1s a very favourable symp- 
tom of the improved moral state of 
society among us; and indeed the 
advantages of a higher mental stride 
in sea-life are quite incalculable. 
‘To the cultivated eye of science,’ 
says Babbage, ‘the origin and con- 
sequences of the mightiest hurri- 
cane, as well as those of the smallest 
leaf it scatters in its course, equally 
tend to the inference of a designing 
Power, the more irresistibly the more 
extensive the knowledge which is 
brought to bear on those pheno- 
mena.’ The subject, therefore, de- 
mands a few more words, even at 
the risk of repetition. 

In training a youth, of course 
those pursuits should be adopted 
which can be directed in aid of pro- 
fessional business, but the end is as- 
suredly not to teach a pupil certain 
mechanical skill, without enlarging 
his comprehension of the science 
thereof, but, on the contrary, to im- 
prove the mental faculties by whole- 
some exercise and discipline. A 
learner thus instructed will, by deli- 


berate self-study, find no difficulty, 
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in future years, in mastering such 
branches of knowledge as it may be- 
come his duty to learn. Gradual 
advancement is a security against 
error, affording time for the matur- 
ing of crude opinions, for the cor- 
rection of aietion theories, and for 
forming that accurate habit of 
thought and independence of mind 
which engender judgment, that 
highest form of practical wisdom. 
In pursuing such a course feeling 
and opinion may be at variance, but 
where the heart and understanding 
are both good, the one may safely be 
trusted to the other. The Jove of 
excellence has been considered the 
ouly permanent motive for the ac- 
— of real knowledge, though 

acon saw that such motive is only 
a temporary incitement, and that it 
has a tendency to generate bad pas- 
sions. He was not, however, blind 
to its manifold advantages, he saw 
that it led to the winning of that 
portion of improvement for which it 
operated, and that it was attended 
with the chance of amalgamating 
with the affections, and thus becom- 
ing productive. Seeing the advan- 
tages, therefore, attendant upon the 
love of excelling, our great philo- 
sopher was not at all disposed to 
disregard them. There is no de- 
scription of human conduct which 
he was not desirous to render useful 
in its own line, and to the service of 
mankind. ‘To take a soldier with- 
out ambition,’ he observes, ‘is to 
pull off his spurs ;’ and even of the 
cross-grained misanthropes who oc- 
casionally intrude upon us, he says, 
* Such Denssitions are the very 


errors of human nature, and yet they 
are the fittest timber to ane great 
politics of, like the knee-timber, 
that is good for ships that are or- 
dained to be tossed, but not for 
building houses that shall stand 


firm.’ After all, excellence in his 
poe ought unquestionably to 
e the aim of everyone, when he 
embarks in life, whatever be the 
means of attainment he may take: 
let him cling to it as a trusty staff, 
despite all obstacles. 

The acquisition of knowledge is 
the gaining of truth, and its cultiva- 
tion is admirably conformable to na- 
ture and reason. Like a beleaguered 
fort, it must be won by studied ap- 
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proaches, and the more regularly 
the parallels are pushed the surer 
the success. Thus it is essential for 
our tyro to understand the prin- 
ciples of naval architecture soon, a3 
well for fixing in the memory a no- 
menclature of the various parts of a 
ship’s construction, as for ascertain- 
ing their application and utility. 
But the abstract investigations of 
pressure on immersed bodies, of the 
different modifications of that pres- 
sure in acceleration or resistance, 
and of its relation to the diversifica- 
tion of curved or rectilinear forms, 
may decidedly be reserved for the 
maturer intellect. Every science 
has its exoteric rudiments, some of 
which are sufficiently crabbed, but 
no beginner should ever be scared 
by length or variety of elements. 
Still, in these cases, time itself is no 
vehicle of experience, if unaccompa- 
nied by a spirit of observation—that 
valuable course which combines syn- 
thesis and analysis, in other words— 
the mental march from concrete or 
real notions, to discrete or abstract 
truths, from physical or material 
objects to those which are metaphy- 
sical or immaterial. 

This argument is by no means 
ahead of our reckoning, as. the 
schoolmaster has been abroad for 
some time past, and under an im- 
proved phase. Yet we do not ad- 
vocate an indiscriminate censure of 
the past: the exclusive attention to 
Latin and Greek, in some schools, 
might be open to objection, especi- 
ally their slow way of teaching 
them; but classic studies are now 
surely undervalued. It is true that 
other branches of study lead to 
quicker practical readiness, yet the 
act of acquiring the dead languages 
is useful to the mind itself, in bring- 
ing them to bear on the real science 
of grammar. Some very fair scho- 
lars have come forward to condemn 
the practice, but the mass of those 
who raise the hue-and-cry are un- 
qualified for the argument, and have 
been reminded that all contempt 
does not arise out of an excessive 
fam larity with the object despised. 
Still it must be generally granted 
that too unilateral a system has pre- 
vailed at many of our strongholds of 
education, and that more has been 
made of the forms and symbols than 
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of the things symbolized. Since the 
revival of learning, our language and 
.iterature have imbibed and assimi- 
lated to themselves nearly all that is 
good among the ancient treasures, 
the pursuit is therefore now mostl 
earried on for exercising the intel- 
lectual capacity, and the mainte- 
nance of scholastic philosophy. 
This is assuredly an age of progress, 
an age which has witnessed a mar- 
vellous advance in the social and 
material condition of mankind, and 
therefore demands the introduction 
of a more extended range of subjects 
into colleges. But avast there! 
*Tis true that a man miay be stuffed 
ad plenum with classic lore, and yet 
be utterly devoid of the merest ini- 
tial technical knowledge, though 
that is only a vexation of the ge- 
neral question. No proper autho- 
rity will be hardy enough to deny 
that, however fiercely the popular 
squall may now bear against it, the 
grammatical acquirement of such 
well-built languages as Greek and 
Latin is not only an elegant drilling 
of mind, but also a strong key to 
most of the living tongues, as well 
as a valuable depository of an undy- 
ing stock of our philological, histo- 
rical, speculative, and philosophical 
knowledge. 

In thus advocating an enlarged 
course of studies for youth, we are 
not unmindful of the old proverb, 
respecting ‘all work and no play.’ 
On this point Captain Methven ob- 
serves— Boys with a bias for the 
sea are generally active, and have a 
turn for boating, swimming, riding, 
fencing—all excellent preparations 
for the nerve and agility for going 
aloft.’ Here, again, we would fain 
suggest additions. Every exercise 
and amusement should be resorted 
to, with a view to unbend the mind 
and invigorate the body, so that the 
patient should become as habituall 
expert in feats of activity as in intel- 
lectual prowess. Bostdee tle usual 
athletic gymnastics, we would also 
bring forward music for its power 
and intelligence, drawing as culti- 
vating the faculty of observation, 
and modern languages as an acquire- 
ment bearing both directly and indi- 
rectly on professional qualification. 
Under all the circumstances of life 
these are valuable and agreeable ac- 
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complishments, and herein both 
self-study and mutual instruction 
are available. To be sure we are 
now chalking out work enough for 
the youngster: he may not be able 
to weather on every tack, but, in 
catching what he can, he will steer 


clear of the heavy miseries of indo- 
lence, and derive enjoyments utterly 
beyond the comprehension of the 
unhappy wight who can find no- 
thing to do— 


A want of occupation is not rest, 
The mind quite vacant is a mind 
distress’ d, 


But no small portion of instructive 
amusement will result from follow- 
ing the capital example of Captain 
Methven’s method of keeping a log- 
journal, and which, as shown in 
admirable specimen, is so kept as to 
require a good allowance of thought, 
arrangement, taste and accuracy. 
Here the left-hand page is devoted 
to the log itself, or business record 
of the course of the voyage, and is 
therefore limited to facts apart from 
surmises: the opposite side is as- 
signed to the journal, in which are 
introduced general remarks, inci- 
dents, descriptions and sketches of 
every kind, the whole forming a 
erucial means of furthering the 
education of the young, and dis- 
playing the observational powers 
of the mature. By the exertion 
of such ability the log, hitherto 
more remarkable for truth of 
statement than for florid descrip- 
tion or felicity of argument, will 
be so improved as to meet the 
wants aad wishes of most par- 
ties. We may be told by the Dry- 
asdusts that such registers may add 
to our knowledge of effects, but not 
to our knowledge of the efficient ; 
still the fanciful vagaries of these 
magnates must no longer impede in- 

uiry, nor will the luminous dictum 
that such and such a phenomenon is 
‘a certain effect caused by a cause’ 
be tolerated. 

We therefore hold the author's 
log-journal to be all, or nearly all, 
that a sea-oflicer need keep, and we 
grant the great benefit of a pre- 
scribed shape for universal use. 
The Captain, we perceive, however, 
has a more entire respect for the 
form of log proposed by the Brus- 
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sels Congress than we have,* feel- 
ing, as we do, that in the present 
state of the Merchant Service, the 
predictions and expectations of that 
conference cannot be realized, nor 
the full intention of the indefatigable 
Lieut. Maury carried out. Time, 
however, might correct much of 
this, but we object to the arrange- 
ment, as elaborated beyond the lei- 
sure and means of those to whom 
it is addressed. There are too many 
daily columns, since occasional expe- 
riments—as, for instance, the speci- 
fic gravity of sea-water—might be 
inserted among the remarks. On 
the other hand the meeting at Brus- 
sels ought to have formed an epoch 
in nautical science, and its proposi- 
tions should have been far in ad- 
vance of the present practice. To 
symbols we have no objection, they 
are simple, expressive, and widely 
established, but every kind of ab- 
breviation ought to have been abo- 
lished, and guess-work discouraged, 
so that nearer approaches to accu- 
racy and value might be made. A 
marine anemometer, or some instru- 
mental method, should have been re- 
commended as absolutely necessary 
to the end in view—in order to 
determine the exact strength and 
direction of the apparent wind, and 
thence to obtain the true bearing, 
by its correction, for the influence of 
the vessel’s motion. The congress, 
without doubt, consisted of skilful 
members, and the materials the 

mages to collect will be discussed, 
or a time perhaps, by talented and 
acknowledged philosophers; but 
when we ask what was arranged for 
the actual instruction of the thou- 
sands on whom they must depend 
for the raw material, exact observa- 
tions at sea, we may pause for a re- 
ply. Although its generalizations 
must be viewed as an improvement 
upon the older guesses, we cannot 
but look upon the adopted scale for 
meteorology as fallacious; for how 
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can that method be given for general 
adoption, which not only does not 
give any information, either as to 
the actual pressure of the air in mo- 
tion, or its true direction as affected 
by a ship’s rate of sailing, at the 
moment of observation? How can 
a spread of canvas be the practical 
test of a breeze, when the very sail 
a vessel is under, at such moment, 
will depend mainly on the bent or 
nerve of the skipper, the stiff or 
crank qualities of the vessel, and the 
state and condition of her crew? 
As to the puzzling abbreviated form 
of registry, who will consult it at a 
future day, or even now, if anybody, 
adding as he lists, deprives us of the 

ossibility of getting a general key P 

hus even our author (p. 39) men- 
tions his own additions, and so, of 
course, will every other navigator 
be at liberty to shorten in, to the 
derangement of penmanship and un- 
derstanding. 

Captain , re gives some sen- 
sible elementary explanations and 
monitions to those entering upon 
sea-life; and we strongly recommend 
to their reading, and that of their 
relatives, Chapters IV. to VIL., as 
well as to pore closely over the 
author’s expressive illustrations. A 
startling though well - ascertained 
fact, which appears on page 15, 
awakens a painful feeling, and some- 
what depresses the ardent prospect 
we were indulging in respecting 
nautical advance. Captain Methven 
tells us— 

That of all the lads of good connexion, 
with ample previous means for a good 
education, who have entered on a sea- 
life at the port of Blackwall in the 
course of the last fifteen years, certainly 
not twenty have risen in their profession 
to command a ship. The ships of this 
port have afforded every opportunity 
which a youth or his friends could de- 
sire, more so than the ships of any other 
port or of any other country that I am 
acquainted with; yet this is the melan- 
choly result, and it can only be explained 


* We are also not a little taken aback by the assertion (page 52), that the 
Brussels Congress had its origin in the Exhibition of all Nations, the other day, in 


Hyde Park! 


Is it possible that Captain Methven forgot the movements and meet- 


ings of the scientific bodies in Germany, France, and Italy; or those of the British 
Association, the Archzological Association, the Archeological Institute, and the 
other peripatetical gatherings of his own country, so many years before the Crystal 


Palace was dreamt of ? 


Lieut. Maury, at whose intercession—and after years of 


unexampled labour on the subject—the Congress of Brussels was convened, will be 


astonished at the Captain’s assertion, 
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by the circumstance that the lads have 
entered a sea-life without a sufficient 
training for its duties. 

This brings us to a consideration 
of the Merchant Service itself, a ser- 
vice so strongly advocated by Captain 
Methven. But there is an Augean 
stable to cleanse before it can feel 
the full benefit of progress ; and we 
will endeavour, in setting forth its 
outline, to show that the nuisance 


Year. Vessels. Tonnage. 


1800 1,900,000 


1815 2,681,276 
1835 2,783,761 


1851 


$4,244 4,332,085 


A glance at these figures is tole- 
rably consoling, though on a consi- 
deration of the enlargement of our 
ee and the increase of our 
colonies, the swelling of figures is 
more apparent than real—the last 
column is open to a serious medita- 
tion. We may go on increasing 
our tonnage, we may invent new 
rigs, new purchases, new methods 
of reefing and furling, and apply 
machinery of all sorts; but we must 
still have seamen, without whom 
ships are useless. An engine may 
be adapted to take on board all the 
cargo, Sut it cannot stow the same ; 
nor are we likely to tack, wear, or 
steer without tars. 

Captain Methven justly boasts the 
iuinohant ship as a denizen of the 
world. ‘In every nook and corner 
of it she may be seen anchored. The 
nation which possesses her is 
wealthy, clothed, and fed; and the 
country which encourages her soon 
becomes so.’ The Merchant Service 
being one of the truest types of pro- 
gress, ought to be constantly under 
fostering care; but, sad to say, it 
has been deteriorated by every de- 
scription of discouragement, and of 
Jate a large portion of its ships have 
been ill-found, aetannaal, over- 
loaded, and unseaworthy—the joint 
action of bad administration, mer- 
cantile cupidity, and the abuse of ma- 
rine insurance. Still we trust there is 
much to be hoped for in the amelio- 
ration Of the service itself; we will 
therefore add a few words more on 
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has arisen mainly from the parsi- 
mony of ne and defective 
marine legislation. The importance 
of the subject may be estimated by 
looking at the following table of 
merchantmen belonging to British 
pe. in the several years given 

elow, from official returns, and the 
list is entirely independent of the 
maritime population on the respect- 
ive coasts :— 


Seamen. 


138, 800 or one to 14 tons. 


a6 ...:  B<« 


171,020 ,, 16 ,, 


240,928 ,, 18 4, 


the actual status of the seaman ; this 
is a point on which we recommend 
attention to Captain Methven’s tenth 
chapter, in the views of which, and 
the insufficiency of the so-called 
Sailors’ Homes, we fully agree. 

But the merchant sailor himself! 
When his life of toil and hardship 
at sea is compared with the exciting 
contrast of temptations on shore, 
and his exposure to panders and 
plunderers of every description, is 
considered, there is a powerful claim 
on our sympathy even for his buoy- 
ant failings and besetting sins. He 
must have an active body, a quick 
eye, a steady nerve, a good disposi- 
tion, a turn for mechanics, and a 
fair amount of courage and endur- 
ance; yet his wages are smaller, 
considering the amount and quality 
of the labour devolving on him, than 
are the wages of any other class of 
our working population. He has 
no day nor night which he can call 
hisown, while hard fare and drudgery 
are his lot; and should catarrh, 
rheumatism, typhus, or any of Pan- 
dora’s evils visit his exhausted frame, 
no medical aid is at hand, and he 
may even then be scowled at, as 
acting Abraham. Poor fellow, he is 
looked upon as a mere machine, to 
bear without a murmur all the 
‘stings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune,’ in his rapid progress to 
premature old age. Westies this 
treatment afloat, on shore he may 
be said to be deprived of his natural 
and constitutional rights; in fact, to 
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have no political existence; he can- 
not vote because of his absence, or 
for the reason that when present at 
elections, he may not have been 
qualified by time or circumstances 
to warrant the exercise of this right. 
On this head Captain Methven ob- 
serves, p. 47 :— 

The question is one well worthy of 
public discussion on its own merits, but 
the Merchant Service unhappily has no 
one to advocate it. No Reform Bill, 
proposing an extension of the suffrage, 
ever contemplates a sea-constituency ; 
although the borough franchise of 51. 
brings within its pale the poorest class 
of labourer, yet it has not been theught 
that the command of a merchant ship 
might possibly be a fitting qualification 
for a vote. Merchant sea life and the 
interests of its members are altogether 
unrepresented. 

It must, however, be admitted, 
that the seamen of the Mercantile 
Marine have recently exhibited a 
rancorous spirit of discontent, at 
variance with their well-known cha- 
racter ; and in several cases, by the 
ill-timed concessions of power, in- 
subordination has triumphed with 
impunity. Much of this is to be 
attributed to defective discipline, 
and much to pettifogging attorneys 
on shore and pestilent ‘ sea-lawyers’ 
afloat; which last, an increasing 
class, are bad and cantankerous bar- 
gains in each of the ships which they 
infest, questioning every order, and 
presuming to put their own con- 
struction on all the clauses of im- 
perfect maritime law. To these 
causes may be added the misstate- 
ments of the second-chop Press and 
its low peya Openpa, whose late ex- 
aggerations lighted the torch of dis- 
affection, and made ill-disposed sea- 
men believe the time had arrived 
when maritime law was to be dealt 
from the forecastle, and not from 
the quarter-deck. The proverb 
assures us, that ‘ familiarity breeds 
contempt ;’ the same folk-lore ought 
to have added—impunity produces 
faction. 

Without subordination, no ship 
upon the ocean is safe; but beyond 
good order and discipline all is 
tyranny ; and fine men may be bru- 
talized by contemptible commanders, 
as diamonds may be transmuted to 
charcoal. Freedom and comfort 
may exist in a ship, but what is 
termed ‘liberty and equality’ can- 
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not, nor, indeed, in the condition of 
sea-life, is it desirable ; for it would 
rather be a wallowing for scamps 
and lubbers, than a millenium for 
sailors. A great amount of life and 
sroperty being constantly in their 

ands, public policy requires that 
the customary and recognised rule 
of the commander and officers should 
be sustained. The power of a cap- 
tain must not be diminished, for it 
is absolutely necessary that one 
head should direct and control every- 
thing in emergency, especially as 
he well knows his responsibility in 
the exercise of that power, and that 
common law, to which he is amen- 
able, is too costly and quibbling to 
be trifled with. On the other 
hand, the condition of the mer- 
chant seaman loudly calls for im- 
provement: he should be secured 
from ill-usage; and he must be better 
accommodated with room, light, and 
air, for the fore-cuddy—as that 
kennel is called—is usually a nidus 
of damp, heat, dirt, and stench. A 
commander should bear in mind, 
that making labour reasonable, pay- 
ing attention to habits, and encour- 
aging amusements, are conducive to 
health in all climates ; while fussy 
occupation and vexatious conduct 
inevitably lead to discontent, drunk- 
enness, and disease. Toil and dan- 
ger never render.a true seaman dis- 
satisfied ; but he recoils like a rusty 
carronade under needless work, in- 
temperate language, and a manifest 
disregard of his common and essen- 
tial conveniences. In well-com- 
manded ships there is a social inter- 
course between the officers and men, 
which is highly conducive to the 
maintenance of content and spirit— 
O si sic omnes ! 

In a word, while a ay of 
merchant masters and mates have 
latterly evinced a lamentable defi- 
ciency of knowledge and education, 
to the serious addition of sea-risk, 
the mariner of the present time is 
more advanced in self-value than 
the tar of yore; and it follows, that 
if the progress of the Merchant 
Service is mostly confined to the 
eare of those whom it enriches— 
and who adopt the false principle of 
sailing a vessel at the least possible 
expense—mutual estrangement will 
make rapid strides. 

Such being the broad features of 

Zz 
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the case, statesmen should scrutinize 
the relative positions of the em- 
ployers and the re and 
render justice to both. With this 
patriotic and politic object in view, 
the steady consideration of the 
legislature is demanded, in order to 
select those measures deemed most 
expedient for the establishment of 
fixed principles of mutual obligation, 
and thus to raise the Mercantile 
Marine to a national institution. 
But for the interior economy of a 
merchantman, professional details 
are necessary, controlling at once 
both the officers and crew; inducing, 
rather than compelling, everyone to 
do hisduty. For this practical end, 
no man who has not been a sailor 
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can advantageously legislate. Every 
profession has its — late idio- 
synerasy—its pec isposition, 

uty, temper, taste, habit, and feel- 
ing—which must be understood and 
appreciated before they are tam- 
— with by pseudo-philanthropy. 

t is reciprocity which is wanted— 
laws for ensuring good treatment on 
one hand, and obedient respect on 
the other—and which cannot much 
longer be withheld without — 
injury to the community. Give it, 
then, while it will be received as a 
boon: so will maritime life, com- 
merce, and the national interests, 
advance in accordance with the bent 
and spirit of the age. 


PHASES OF WAR IN ST. PETERSBURG. 


T may be remembered, that at 
the opening of the present naval 
campaign in the Baltic, much was 
said about ‘the so-called shallows 
flotilla,’ and all London trembled at 
the terse and stinging pictures daily 
contained in the leaders of a certain 
journal, of the horrible ‘hornet 
swarms’ of Russian gun-boats which 
choked up every creek and passage 
in the Gulf of Finland. Where 
these romances were invented, we 
know not; it may be presumed, how- 
ever, that ‘our own correspondent’ 
extracted this, and other valuable 
information, from the Grand Duke 
Constantine himself; his Imperial 
Highness being probably the ‘ con- 
fidential source’ so constantly alluded 
to with such discreet reserve. If 
not, perhaps ‘our friend of the 
Houndsditch Gazette’ (as Carlyle 
would say) innocently borrowed his 
facts from the Kreuz Zeitung and 
Allgemeine Zeitung, blissfully igno- 
rant that those papers are in the 
pay of the Tartar party. Certainly 
the Invalide Russe and the Polar 
Bee were not the inventors of these 
old wives’ stories. 

On the Ist of May, we stated 
that the Russians had about fifty 
gun-boats afloat in the Baltic, and 
that orders were given last winter 
for the construction of eighty more. 
Since that date, the Imperial Admi- 
ralty have made great efforts to pro- 
vide eflicient defences fortheir coasts. 


More gun-boats have been built on 
the Neva; and of these, thirty-two 
were some time since sent down to 
Cronstat : at Riga, sixteen gun-boats 
are now ready for service; and a 
small flotilla has also been organized 
at Archangel. The crews were to 
be partly formed of serfs, and men 
accustomed to the use of fire-arms 
or to boating-work ; and to this end, 
the sportsmen, &c., of the Govern- 
ments of St. Petersburg, Novgorod, 
Olonetz, and Tver, were invited to 
enrol themselves. Above 4000 of 
these volunteers have come forward, 
and they are to receive eight roubles 
a-month (about five-and-twenty shil- 
lings), besides rations similar to 
those distributed to the sailors of 
the fleet, in addition to which, they 
are allowed to retain their beards, 
and wear the hair in the national 
fashion—an important concession, as 
the obligation of being cropped and 
shaved is one of the causes which 
makes military service so obnoxious 
to the mujiks. A barbarous Emperor, 
it seems, can depart from the laws of 
Red Tape, when the advantage of 
so doing becomes obvious: the rulers 
of civilized Britain have only just 
ventured to introduce by stealth 
those awful innovations by which 
some, at least, of our soldiers have 
been released from the necessity of 
being strangled in the embrace of a 
machine like the collar of a cart- 
horse, and of scraping off with 
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pieces of blunt iron the appendages 
sown by Nature upon their faces. 

The volunteers (so called) are 
further provided by Government 
with the caftan and sash (the ordi- 
nary Russian costume), and a black 
eap destined to strike terror into the 
unorthodox foe, for on it is a brazen 
cross, the sacred emblem of the 
holy and outraged faith on behalf of 
which the pious Ozar has, at the 
bidding of Heaven, taken up arms 
against the powers of darkness. 

In addition to the brass crosses 
(which we feel confident were devised 
by that enlightened manthe Emperor 
Nicolas), a more useful measure 
has been adopted—namely, the or- 
ganization of a flotilla of small 
steamers of light draught, chiefly 
intended for service at Cronstat and 
St. Petersburg. Some of these 
steamers belong to the Imperial 
navy, while others have been selected 
from the tugs and passage-boats of 
the Neva. Of the former we may ob- 
serve, that in our paper on Cronstat 
and the Russian Fleet they were 
merely given en masse. Soler pre- 
sent circumstances, however, a more 
detailed account may not be devoid 
of interest. The small Government 
steamers and Imperial yachts are: 

Pospeshnii. 

Beastrii. 

Count Voronchenko. 

Provornoy, 80 h. p. 

Issora, 100 h. p. 

Fontanka, 80h. p. 

Userdnii, 60h. p. 

Alexandria. 

Peterhof, 150 h. 

Nevka, 70h. 

Ladoga. 


p. built by Mare. 
p. ditto Fairbairn. 


The whole of the above are paddle. 
wheels, and, if we are not mistaken, 
without exception iron vessels. They 
are all of light draught, averaging 
from four to six feet, and range from 
100 to 400 tonnage. The yacht 
Alexandria has been disabled by 
the ignorance of her new Russian 
engineer, who knocked the bottoms 
out of the cylinders.* 

The list of the so-called ‘ volun- 
teer’ steamers is as follows : 

Opit. Ladoga. 
Rurik. Nadejnii. 
Fulton. Neva. 


‘ Volunteer’ Steamers. 


Karlsund. 
Archimede. 
Imatra. 

Vulcan (wrecked). 

Mirnii. Leuchtenberg. 

Diana. Letuchii. 

All these are paddle-steamers, 
chiefly of small size —like our 
Thames boats; but one or two are 
sea-going vessels, none of them 
drawing more than seven feet of 
water, and the majority much less. 

We do not believe that these 
steamers will be able to mount an 
effective armament; the discharge 
of a 32-pounder would probably 
shake any of them to pieces. It is 
idle to fancy that they could come 
out against our new steam gun- 
boats. 

Here we would beg to supply one 
or two slight omissions in the pre- 
vious accounts given in Fraser of the 
Russian naval forces. Referring to 
the corrected list in the reprint of 
Cronstat and the Russian Fleet, 
we must observe that the 84-gun 
ships Gangout, Vola, and Lefort 
should be added to the two-deckers ; 
the Proserpine, Ceres, and Diana 
to the frigates; the Kazarsky to 
the brigs; and the Ofvajnii, of 300- 
horse power, to the paddle-wheel 
steamers. With the exception, how- 
ever, of the Lefort and Otvajnii, 
these vessels are not fit for service 
except as block ships, and none of 
them are at present in activity. 

It may further be observed that, 
whereas doubts have been expressed 
in some quarters as to the possi- 
bility of the Russian naval gunnery 
being so bad as our published tables 
demonstrate, we wish to draw at- 
tention to the fact that our state- 
ments respecting this matter are 
official reports signed by the Rus- 
sian admiral, and that the Em- 
peror was pleased because the tar- 
gets were ‘riddled.’ That official 
statements should underrate the 
actual skill of the gunners is of itself 
an inadmissible supposition, which 
is, besides, completely refuted by 
the habitual and notorious practice 
of Russian authorities, as exemplified 
in the facts from the Invalide Russe 
which cause us all such amusement. 
It so happens, too, that we ourselves 


Lvitza. 
Yastreb. 
Admiral. 
Courier. 


* The Neva and Toena, last year on the stocks at Octa, now figure on the list 
of active steamers. But we believe they are not yet launched. Vide Fraser's Ma- 


gazine for June, page 612. 
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being at Cronstat the day after the 
practice in question had taken place, 
remarked certain huge constructions 
of timber frame-work standing up 
out of the depths of the Gulf of Fin- 
land. We supposed these curious 
erections to have some religious 
signification, but were at length re- 
luctantly brought to believe that 
they were the particular targets 
which, as we afterwards read in 
Admiral Istomine’s report, were so 
completely ‘riddled.’ And we can 
assert without hesitation, that the 
timber opposite each line-of-battle 
ship in the Roads bore small traces 
of having been just exposed to the 
usually destructive agency of 32- 
pound shot. We imagine, indeed, 
that the official report gives a far 
too large per-centage of hits, and 
that ten or twenty per cent., rather 
than thirty, would Ee a correct ap- 
proximation to the results of the 
day’s exercise. In this view we are 
confirmed by remembering that a 
friend of ours, who certainly had no 
anti-Russian prejudices, once in- 
formed us that he often watched 
the gunnery practice from the fleet, 
and that it constantly happened that 
the targets were not struck by a 
single shot. The artillerymen who 
hulled the Dragon at Hango, and 
the Tiger at Odessa, belonged to 
the land service ; and whenever the 
— have thrown bombs at our 
vessels, the explosion has been seen 
to take place too soon. This last 
fact corroborates what we said on a 
former occasion, that the Russians 
have very little idea of shell practice ; 
in fact, as happened at Silistria, the 
gunners sometimes save themselves 
all trouble on that score by coolly 
ramming home the charge without 
unscrewing the fuse cap. 
To recur to the more immediate 
subjectof the present observations. 
esides organizing the steam 
flotilla, the Russian Government 
have taken precautions which prove 
that the capture of Cronstat is not 
considered by them an impossible 
event. The River Neva empties it- 
self into the head of the Gulf of 
Finland by several mouths, which, 
however, cannot be approached by 
craft drawing more than six or seven 
feet of water. The entrances to the 
chief of these branches are now de- 
fended by batteries of heavy guns, 
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and we may specify, for the benefit 
of those who are familiar with the 
plan of St. Petersburg, the extre- 
mities of the islands of Yelagin, 
Vassili, and Gutuyef, as being thus 
armed. But these are the least 
significant of the more recent prepa- 
rations. 

In the capital itself all the mea- 
sures have been adopted usual in 
cities threatened with a siege or 
bombardment. We are in posses- 
sion of some curious details on this 
head, which prove beyond a doubt 
that the authorities do not regard 
a result of the approaching campaign 
without apprehension. Other pre- 
cautions Sale look as if ion 
against external dangers—pieces of 
artillery are placed about the quays 
of St. Petersburg in positions where 
they can be of no service against a 
foreign foe. 

Meanwhile the situation of the 
lower orders is becoming desperate, 
on account of the enormous rise in 
the price of the necessaries of life. 
The blockade of the ports of the 
empire has struck a fatal blow, not 
only at the mercantile class, but also 
at the aristocracy, upon whom, as 
the land-holders il growers of 
the staple exports of the country, 
fall great part of the losses conse- 
quent on the annihilation of trade. 
Nor is this the sole inconvenience 
felt by the nobles, who are not only 
the producers, but also the chief 
manufacturers of Russia, From 
general causes, and partly from the 
impossibility of replenishing the 
stock of coal, which two months ago 
was already on the verge of exhaus- 
tion, and for the supply of which 
they are entirely ieoaibies on im- 

ortation, some large establishments 
nave been almost brought to a stand- 
still. 

Attempts are being made to burn 
wood instead of coal, and this in 
some cases has been found an avail- 
able though dear substitute; so 
that cotton-mills and the like may 
possibly contrive to keep working, 
though with an increased cost of 
production. But factories like Col- 
pina cannot do without coal, and 
the difficulty and expense of bring- 
ing up anthracite Som the south 
would, as we have said in another 
place, be immense. Some native 
coal, which was recently tried at 
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St. Petersburg, has been found to 
be utterly worthless. 

In addition to these calamities, ac- 
tual and impending, the revenue has 
already suffered a loss in the present 
financial year, from the extinction of 
of the Customs’ returns, of above four 
millions sterling, or more than three- 
fourths of the whole average income. 
Other receipts, such as the revenues 
derived from the sale of brandy, and 
the annual capitation tax, will soon 
fall off, in like proportion, as the 
miserable serfs can no longer expect 
a market for the products of their 
labour. Besides all this, the imposi- 
tion of heavy taxes, under the name 
of voluntary gifts, and the constant 


recurrence of levies of men for 
the war, aggravate the general 


gloom and distress. How the 
Government will struggle through 
the next year of the war remains to 
be seen; they have already tam- 
pered with the circulation to an 
alarming extent, and their projected 
Joan has been scouted at every 
bourse in Europe,—in several in- 
stances, indeed, its quotation was 
forbidden by the local governments. 
That the author of all these mise- 
ries might be made to feel, in his 
own worthless person, the pains and 
losses brought upon Russia by his 
blustering ignorance—we will not 
degrade the idea of ambition by 
coupling it with such a policy—is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. 
It is the old story of the War of 
Troy—Quidquid delirant reges plec- 
tuntur Achivi. 

Yet, to judge from present ap- 
pearances, we are at the beginning 
of a struggle which can only be 
ended by the Western Powers and 
Turkey seeking a dishonourable 
peace, or by the Emperor Nicolas 
engaging the usual apartments at 
some Mivart’s in Kamskatka or 
Tomsk. Itis not impossible that his 
Imperial Majesty may prosecute the 
war till his ‘last’ scarecrow-soldier 
—perhaps a mere helmet and cloak 
tied to a Cossack lance, and stuck, 
to awe the Allies, on the hills of the 
Crimea—tumbles down with a clank, 
and till his ‘last’ paper ‘rouble’ 
is returned on his coals from the 
bullionless bank. We cannot, how- 
ever, looking at the facts just men- 
tioned, help thinking that the ‘ last 
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man’ and ‘last rouble’ will turn up, 
if the Allies prosecute the war with 
ordinary vigour, sooner than is com- 
monly anticipated. 

Meanwhile, a series of tricks and 
mummeries are being performed at 
St. Petersburg and Cronstat, to di- 
vert public attention from the dan- 
gers that menace the arsenal and the 
capital. The English Quay is called 
the Quay of the Annunciation ; the 
flag of the Tiger (we presume the 
union jack which was burnt with that 
frigate) was paraded about the streets 
on a day specially chosen for the 
demonstration—namely, our Queen’s 
birthday—and official articles ap- 
peared in the newspapers, in which 
was instituted a comparison between 
the heroic and successful attempts to 
bring off the Russian steamer which 
grounded last year under the bat- 
teries of St. Nicolai, and the impo- 
tent faint-heartedness of the crew of 
the unorthodox Ziger, who hauled 
down their colours to a battery of 
field guns. One of these effusions 
is worth preserving :— 

We have convinced ourselves that the 
moral strength of the combined fleet has 
not increased, but, on the contrary, 
diminished, in proportion to its aug- 
mented destructive powers. For in- 
stance, the English steam-frigate Tiger, 
of 400-horse power and 16 guns, 
was stranded about six wersts from 
Odessa. On the shore where this took 
place were posted two field guns, a com- 
pany of infantry, and one half squadron 
of lancers—and what followed? Why, 
an event unknown in the annals of the 
most timorous and most insignificant 
fleets. The steam-frigate, which bor- 
rowed its name from the most savage of 
all beasts, took no measures to defend 
the honour of its flag. Although it had 
only five wounded, and its crew con- 
sisted of 22 officers, and more than 200 
sailors and marines ‘ of the guard,’ (!! !) 
it surrendered itself prisoner to a mere 
handful of land troops; and as we had 
no boats, the English gave themselves 
the trouble to row themselves ashore in 
their own boats. This cannot be called 
manly conduct. At the same time, 
they distinguished themselves by a sort 
of polite civility, which was not met 
with among the Turks and Egyptians, 
when Vice-Admiral Kornilof conquered 
their ships. 


The ‘flag of the Tiger’ has since 
made two more trips—one in pro- 
cession at Cronstat; one, its last 
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pilgrimage for the present, to the 
“Corpus of Sea Cadets.’ There it 
now hangs, and the picture of which 
decorates the Naval Miscellany. In 
the centre of the trophy of which it 
forms part, is the flag of the ship 
Alexander Nevsky, taken at the 
butchery of Navarino; to the left, 
the jack of the Egyptian steam- 
sloop Pervas Bachri, last year cap- 
tured in the Black Sea by the 
Viadimir ; to the right, the ensign 
reputed to be the Tiger, but which 
is generally understood to have been 
manufactured at Odessa. 

The Russians have a rage for cap- 
tured standards, and the number of 
ells of canvass which they pretend 
to have taken in the present war, 
passes computation. The Charivari 
recently containedanadmirablesatire 
on this weakness, exhibiting a pro- 
cession of empty-handed soldiers, 
with an officer holding down the 
head of a Petersburgian to the 
ground, and telling him to keep his 
neck bent while the trophies of vic- 
tory are carried past him! Another 
caricature has a lot of pairs of trow- 


sers on _— which are supposed 
8 


to be shown to the natives as 
‘ pantalons enlevés aux soldats Ecos- 
sais!’ 

At Cronstat there are strange 
doings. All parties seem to ignore 
the fact that, in spite of much pray- 
ing and vapouring, Admiral Ricord’s 
fleet is crouching behind the batteries 
for shelter. The regular routine of 
appointments, promotions, super- 
annuations, pensions, &c., is gone 
through with the utmost coolness. 
The officers are discussing ques- 
tions of detail, as to whether it 
be cheaper to patch up (Tizaberovat) 
old ships or to build new ones— 
whether a gun may not, with ad- 
vantage, have a new kind of sight. 
His imperial majesty, too, takes his 
share at the wheel, and has gra- 
ciously permitted Fort Risbank to 
be ie Fort Paul—a change which 
we hope the map makers will not 
fail to note. Then they are fur- 
nishing the casemates with pictures 
of the saints to whom each special 
battery is entrusted, and seckiabiiy 
(though this is not mentioned offi- 
cially) chalking up— 

In te, Domine, speravi; non confundar 
in eternum! 
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There is also a deal of letter writing 
between the admiral and the metro- 
politan of Moscow. Admiral Ricord, 
one of the best-hearted men we ever 
met, a Nissard originally, now old 
and grey-headed, knows as well as 
any one living what English ships 
are. In 1829, when the brother of 
the Earl of Aberdeen persuaded Sul- 
tan Mahmoud to submit to the 
treaty of Adrianople, lest Diebitch 
Transbalkanicus (with 8000 men!) 
should occupy Constantinople, Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm and Admiral 
Ricord lay side by side in Besica 
Bay. The lapse of a quarter of a 
century will hardly have made the 
Russian Admiral forget the thunder 
of our guns; anyhow, he has been 
correspond:ig with Philarete of 
Moscow. ‘The admiral is modest: 
the metropolitan writes him a 
sermon fall of the usual impiety, 
and many texts quoted devil's 
fashion. The Reverend Philarete 
passes for one of the chief instiga- 
tors of the present war, and is a 
turbulent, bigoted churchman, with 
abilities of no mean order, and much 
learning. If heis ever captured and 
brought to England, we would ad- 
vise the Oxford dons to convert him 
to their faith; he would make a 
noble Tractarian bishop. After the 
Philarete correspondence, Admiral 
Ricord issued the address to his 
fleet, which has already gone the 
round of the papers, and must 
be commended by every impartial 
vy as reasonable and _sailor- 
ike. 

Now all this cool talk of the Rus- 
sians, when the enemy is at their 
gates, may impose on some foreign 
countries: the Kreuz Zeitung, and 
our noble premier, may compare it 
with the Romans putting up to auc- 
tion the ground on which Hannibal 
was encamped. To us it seems a 
monkey parody of what we are doing 
at Sonment and Toulon. The 
whole exhibition is a sham, and while 
the Emperor Nicolas is vapouring to 
the fleet at Cronstat, in the Black 
Sea six of his steam frigates run 
before half their force of Anglo- 
French. If these ships intended to 
fight, there would be some excuse 
for commissioning, promoting, re- 
pairing, and discussing. But when 
their deeds are confined to chasing 
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the little sailing yachts which go 
to reconnoitre Cronstat, we marvel 
at the impertinence which calls them 
a fleet. Every British bumboat that 
floats at Portsmouth has more in- 
fluence on the war than the Russian 
three-deckers at Cronstat. How- 
ever, as we have said before, some 
may believe in this ‘gig’ navy— 
others again, may extol its power, 
from factious motives. To many,such 
freshwater fanfaronades only speak 
of the littleness of the mind that 
directs them. The Emperor ofall the 
Russias amongst the squirts and gar- 
dens of Peterhof, listening to the 
polkas played on the poop of the 
Duke of Wellington, altering the 
names of forts, and commissioning 
peace line of battle-ships, reminds 
us of Nero fiddling when Rome was 
on fire. 

Here it may not be inexpedient 
to mention certain changes recently 
effected at Cronstat, not only in the 
position, construction, and arma- 
ment of the forts, batteries, and 
moles, but also in the geographical 
condition of the island itself. Our 
knowledge of them is derived 
from ‘a very confidential source’ 
—that is to say, from a view of 
Cronstat taken ‘from the narrow 

rt of the channel near St. Peters- 

urg’ ‘delineated in the Baltic, by 
Mr. T. E. Dolby, published under 
‘the sanction of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty,’ furnished 

atis to ‘the Emperor of the 
‘rench,’ and ‘ Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters abroad,’ and offered to the 
British and French nation for a 
small cash consideration. When 
we add that the said view is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Paul and Dominic 
Colnaghi, ‘ Publishers to Her Ma- 
jest*’—that Mons. Goupil, of Paris, 
is taeir collaborateur on this occa- 
sior—and that the work is a beau- 
tifui tinted lithograph, and of the 
important size of 34 inches by 18, 
we shall have said enough to 
prove to suspicious sceptics that 
this picture cannot be one of the 
cycle of literary and pictorial delu- 
sions which obscure printmongers 
seize the present opportunity of 
foisting upon the public, but that it 
was act sketched on or near the 
spot, and is therefore an accurate 
representation of what Admiral 
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Chads saw when he made his famous 
——— to the top of the Tol- 
boken lighthouse. 

To begin with Fort Risbank. 
This fort, as lately as last winter, 
was a long straight high building, 
with two tiers of heavy guns in 
easemates, and was then completely 
obscured by scaffolding. Since 
that time it has been planed down 
to within a few feet above the 
water’s edge, twisted into all manner 
of contortions, and gifted with an 
esplanade or gravel walk in the 
centre. One tier of guns is now 
worked en barbette, and as the whole 
of the old casemates have been 
knocked down a gutter has been 
armed with ordnance. 

Fort Alexander last winter rose 
straight up from the water's, or 
rather the ice’s edge, and consisted 
of a centre with four tiers of guns 
in casemates, and two flanks, each 
with three tiers in casemates. Since 
then a granite rim, with several deep 
channels scooped in it, has been 
built round and under the fort, so 
that the whole edifice now resem- 
bles a cup and saucer with teaspoons 
lying in the latter. Besides this 
esthetical alteration one flank has 
been removed, and one tier of case- 
mates destroyed all round: per- 
haps these misfortunes happened 
during the operation of pushing the 
granite saucer beneath the fort. 

We remember to have heard that 
orders were last winter given for 
the pulling down of Fort Constan- 
tine, but it seems that it has been 
since rebuilt on an enlarged scale, 
and with a complete change of plan, 
including the entire abolition of a 
row of casemates. 

Fort Peter had three high round 
towers with casemates connected by 
low curtains. The towers have 
lately been pared down to the level 
of the curtains, and squeezed into a 
new shape. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the whole of the case- 
mated embrasures, of which there 
used to be twenty-eight, have been 
blocked up. 

Cronslott, as Peter the Great 
built it, was, so to speak, a penta- 
gonal ring of piles, surrounding 
several acres of the Gulf of Fin- 
land. The water has now been 
pumped out, the vacant space filled 
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a crop of grass grown, and when 
r. Dolby saw it, the Russian army 
was being reviewed on this newly- 
reclaimed parade-ground. Last 
year, instead of soldiers, there were 

‘innish ships moored in the interior 
of Cronslott, so that one recurs, with 
aslight mental correction, to the day 
when Mons. Proteus drove his cattle 
on to higher ground than they had 
been used to, when, as Horace justly 
remarks,— 


Piscium et summé genus hesit ulmo, 

Nota que sedes fuerat columbis, 

Et superjecto pavide natfrunt 
A£quore dame. 


The changes in Fort Menzikof are 
the most interesting of any. As 
this fort was only finished last year, 
one would have expected that it 
might have been left in peace. Not 
at all. It had forty-four embra- 
sures and now has but eighteen. It 
was built to sweep the entrance to 
the little Road; it has now been 
wheeled round so as to rake a 
sandbank. 

The improvements in the island 
are still more considerable than 
those in the detached forts. The 
mole has been run up above the 
water to an additional height of at 
least 100 feet, so that instead of the 
hulls of line-of-battle ships towering 
above it, nothing but their top-masts 
are visible, even to spectators in bal- 
loons. It has also been decorated 
with rich carvings. 

Of the remaining architectural al- 
terations we can but speak en masse. 
The shores of the island have been 
scooped out into numerous creeks, 
the edges of which are now fringed 
with batteries, without end and 
without parallel. The roads have 
been scratched out, and their place 
is occupied by lines of ramparts, 
which traverse the point of the 
island in several directions. The 
whole of the canals and dry docks 
have been removed. Great part of 
the town of Cronstat has been 
knocked down, and the place of the 
houses we so much regret is now 
oceupied by mysterious erections, 
in some way connected, if we may 
be permitted to express an opinion 
on so knotty a point, with the me- 
dical preparations requisite in a year 
of cholera. 
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Here we pause. The fact to be 
next considered impresses us with 
feelings of terror, as it indicates the 
intimate connexion of the Emperor 
Nicolas with that awful but elder 
potentate whose name he bears. It 
is with real pain we announce that 
Cronstat has ceased to be an island. 
The Czar has filled up the Northern 
Channel, and thus united his arsenal 
with the main land! 

We had hoped that the upheaval 
of the Scandinavian sea-bottoms was 
proceeding at so slow a pace that 
nothing of this kind was to be anti- 
cipated for some hundreds of millions 
of years tocome. Last summer the 
five or six miles of blue water which 
separated Cronstat from the Finnish 
shore looked as if they, would be 
there again when the ice broke up. 
Vain are the hopes of man. That 
interval is now a rich champaign, 
crowned with plenty and smiling 
hamlets! But this is not all. His 
Imperial Majesty is enabled, by 
means of a special apparatus (Pro- 
fessor Jacobi's?), to submerge at 
pleasure this large tract of land, for 
on the recent reconnaissance of 
Cronstat by the combined _ fleets, 
some of the steamers actually took 
soundings where our picture, drawn 
‘in the Baltic,’ shows the dry land 
just described. 

This is no light matter. The 
Emperor our enemy is, it is plain, a 
very awful man, and we must con- 
fess that, since inspecting Mr. 
Dolby’s lithograph, our views as to 
the probable issue of the present 
war have materially changed. Future 
scholiasts cannot have a more apt 
illustration to the well-known lines : 


Nequicquam Deus abscidit 
Prudens Oceano dissociabili 
Terras 


Any one who has appreciated 
the architectural and geographical 
changes already described, will not 
be surprised at what has been done 
in the way of getting rid of sand- 
hanks and deepening channels. We 
need only add, therefore, that there 
is now a fair way for steamers be- 
tween Cronslott and Risbank ; that 
the old passage between Cronslott 
and the Mole head has been conse- 
quently abandoned ; that the dredg- 
ing machine has been used to such 
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advantage that brigs now float safely 
in shallows where, a year since, 
bargis could hardly venture. For 
our knowledge of these novelties we 
are indebted to the indirect evidence 
offered by the positions of some of 
the craft in the lithograph, as well 
as to an instructive letterpress state- 
ment appended thereto. For the 
accuracy of one historical assertion 
contained in the letterpress we 
vouch with pleasure. t is ob- 
served that ‘this fortress,’ (we pre- 
sume Cronstat is meant,) “which is 
considered to be the finest piece of 
military architecture in the world, 
has been in course of construc- 
tion twenty-six years.’ This is 
true. Peter the Great built Crons- 
lott a century and a half ago, 
and the Emperor Paul began Ris- 
bank, now called Fort Paul. So 
that the only objection to the above 
fact is its excessive modesty, and 
the extreme extent to which the 
principle enunciated by a friend of 
the Emperor of Russia (Mr. Cobden) 
to Mr. Somerville—‘ understate your 
case,’ has been carried. So much 
for the recent architecture and geo- 


graphy of Cronstat. 
ut there Fy a thing which 


causes our mind to trepidate with 
quaking fear, and that is the pre- 
sent armament of the forts and 
batteries. We remark that on Ris- 
bank are mounted divers swivels in 
agranite gutter, where no gunners 
can possibly get at them. Now, 
our readers will, we imagine, agree 
with us in thinking, that small 
swivel ordnance is not placed in 
granite gutters where gunners can- 
not work it, without some reason. 
We are convinced, therefore, that 
this swivel ordnance, in spite of its 
minute calibre, discharges missiles 
of an entirely new description, and 
that the granite possesses certain 
plastic powers by means of which 
the gutter guns are loaded, pointed, 
and fired off of their own accord. The 
rest of the artillery on Risbank is 
equally suggestive of fresh scientific 
combinations, and teaches us amongst 
other things that the Russian guns 
have hardly any recoil. The terre- 
plein on which they are placed is 
80 narrow, that the first discharge 
would hurl an English or French 
68-pounder, if fired therefrom, into 
the depths of the Gulf of Finland. 
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It further appears that the Russians 
have invented an entirely new de- 
scription of mortar, and that they 
have cast a new piece which will 
completely throw into the shade our 
boasted Lancaster gun. It has no 
carriage, and the proportions are so 
gigantic,that whena‘ Danishsteamer’ 

asses between a spectatorand Crons- 
ott, if the spectator compare the fun- 
nel of the steamer with any one of the 
guns lying loose on the rampart of 
the fort, he will find that the size of 
the funnel and gun appears the same. 
So that, allowing for a simple law 
of perspective, the guns in question 
must be at least 50 or 60 feet in 
length, and not much under two feet 
calibre ! 

Passing from the Gulf of Finland 
to the Black Sea, we would beg to 
say yet a few words on the so-called 
‘Bombardment of Odessa.’ We 
shall not express any opinions of 
our own on this matter, partly be- 
cause the allied admirals on that 
occasion confined themselves to 
blowing up a few barges and 
burning down a dozen crazy sheds, 
and partly because the data for 
discussing the actual amount of 
damage done do not yet exist. But 
we desire to inform our readers, as 
we are enabled to do from authentic 
sources, of the moral effect produced 
in Russia by these proceedings ; or, 
to be more accurate, of the effect 
produced by the despatches, in which 
they are narrated from the enemy’s 
point of view. It would be supposed 
that, although persons at a distance 
might be influenced by the logic of 
General Osten Sacken, General 
Ramzai, and other writers of the 
imaginative school, that the popula- 
tion of Odessa, for instance, must 
be well aware of the true state of 
things. But this is by no means the 
ease. Even the mercantile class in 
Odessa are persuaded that the com- 
bined fleets were repulsed with heavy 
loss, and letters have been written 
by persons of education resident in 
that city, in which that result is 
attributed to a direct interposition 
of Providence. Nor is this all. 
General Osten Sacken has contrived 
to diffuse a general belief that nine 
thousand unexploded shells were 
picked up in the streets after the 
so-called bombardment. Precisely 
the same opinions are held in St. 
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Petersburg with regard to our pro- 
ceedings at Hango and Ekenis, 
while the late visit of the fleets to 
Cronstat, and their subsequent re- 
turn to Baré Sund, has persuaded 
the mujiks that the alarm hitherto 
felt at the supposed power of the 
Allies was entirely groundless. What 
makes the matter worse is, that it 
is notorious that our half-measures 
have already seriously injured the 
prestige of our navy. In Germany, 
and in other countries, our ships i 
not carry with them that dreaded 
reputation with which the victors of 
Copenhagen struck terror into Eu- 
rope. As for Russia, there is not a 
man in the empire ‘who attributes 
our forbearance on occasions like 
that at Odessa to any cause but 
cowardice and impotence. 

These results are precisely what 
was to be anticipated. It is not by 
drivelling away powder and shot in 
penny cs ete, a barbarous nation 
is taught to fear its foes. If the ad- 
mirals had anchored off Odessa, 
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[THERE is a lively anecdote told 
by that pleasing twaddler, Pro- 
copius, which, though related of the 
age of Justinian, embodies, with 
prophetic inspiration, an event we 
are all anxiously awaiting. His 
Imperial Majesty had prepared a 
alace and gardens not far from the 
sphorus, and specially destined 
for the summer residence of the 
chaste Theodora. But the nymphs 
of those delightful groves—so it is 
complained by the historian—were 
oftenalarmed bythemisconductofone 
Porphyrio, a whale ten cubits broad 
and thirty long. This mammal, 
after passing a quarter of a centw 
in pompous mancuvres — ohh 
doubtless called forth the loudest 
demonstration of applause from the 
Party of Order at Byzantium— 
ended a noisy career by stranding 
his unwieldy carcass in the shallows 
of the river Sangaris. 

f we substitute the Emperor 
Nicolas or the fortress of Sevastopol, 
for the whale Porphyrio, the anec- 
dote of Procopius becomes a normal 
_ suggestive of the nuisance 
which has for the last five-and- 
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given the population a week to leave 
the city, and then bombarded it 
without intermission till nothing 
remained to mark the site of the 
southern capital but a heap of hot 
ashes, the blow would have vibrated 
through every stone in the empire. 
Adjutant - General Osten iedien, 
Cornet Shegolof, and Douanier 
Mouki, would then have been de- 
frauded of their page in the history 
of ‘New Russia,’ and Austria and 
Prussia would not have had any 
reason for suspecting our abilit 
and will to carry on the war with 
vigour. It may be all very well 
to take Cronstat and Sevastopol. 
Russia will then lose a navy which 
is at best an incumbrance and a 
source of weakness to the empire. 
If we had destroyed Odessa, the 
steep cliffs which there rise from the 
Black Sea waters would have been 
crowned with an eternal Siste viator 
—a warning to tyrants and to plun- 
derers throughout all time. 


OF THE CRIMEA. 


twenty years infested the waters of 
Constantinople. And we trust and 
believe that the Allies are about to 
scour the hills of the Crimea in such 
effectual fashion that the Osmanli 
will henceforth be able to smoke his 

ipe in peace on the slopes of Haider 

Pasha, and treat the distant flou- 
rishes of ‘the Moscow’ (may his 
father’s grave be utterly defiled!) 
and the forgotten ouhele of whale 
Porphyrio, with the like measure of 
sublime contempt. 

We have already described the 
Russian Black Sea fleet, and placed 
our readers in possession of the 
names of the ships of which it is 
composed, together with all neces- 
sary details of organization, matériel, 
&e. To those accounts we now 
propose to add an authentic state- 
ment of the military forces at pre- 
sent in the Crimea, and a short dis- 
cussion of the probable issue of an 
attack on Sevastopol. 

At the commencement of the pre- 
sent disturbances—that is to say, 
about the date of Prince Menzikof's 
expedition to the Golden Horn 
—the 13th Division of Infantry 
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was concentrated at Sevastopol. 
With these troops, the Prince 
wished to execute a coup de main 
against Constantinople, by trans- 
porting them in the fleet to the 
mouth of the Bosphorus, landing a 
sufficient number of men to take 
the forts in rear, and then makin 
a combined movement. by sea a 
land on the capital. The presence of 
twelve or thirteen Russian sail of 
the line off the Seraglio point, and 
of twelve thousand Russian troops 
outside the gates, would—it was 
stated by that diplomat—strike ter- 
ror into the crumbling Ottomans, 
and insure the speedy signature of 
endless ultimata, and, if necessary, 
the capture or destruction of the 
city. It is much to be lamented 
that the Emperor did not consent to 
entertain this proposal; for it needs 
no great wisdom to see what would 
have been the inevitable result of so 
wild an attempt. 

We are, however, half inclined 
to believe that Prince Menzikof, 
whose satirical and farcical idiosyn- 
crasy is so deservedly famous, in 
submitting such a hopeful scheme 
to the notice of his Imperial Majesty, 
was only indulging in a practical 
sarcasm on the military and naval 
knowledge of the Emperor Nicolas ; 
for the elaborate acquaintance with 
these subjects Sakaned by that 
noble sovereign occasionally makes 
him the object of much petty jea- 
lousy on the part of soldiers and 
sailors. 

The 13th Division of Infantry 
eventually received orders to pro- 
ceed to the coast of Mingrelia, 
whither it was conveyed by the 
fleet from Sevastopol. This opera- 
tion was effected in the month of 
September ; and while the combined 
squadrons lay in Besica Bay, twelve 
Russian sail of the line, two frigates, 
two corvettes, seven steamers, and 
eleven transports, were landing at 
Anakria the troops whose presence 
saved Tiflis, which must, without 
their arrival, have inevitably fallen 
into the hands of the Turks. 

The 13th Division was replaced 
by the lst Brigade of the 14th Di- 
vision, which had been previously 
stationed at Odessa, and was now 
brought over to Sevastopol by 
the line of battle ships Selaphael 
and Uriel, and the frigates Flora 
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and Kulevcha. In the month of 
September, then, the force of in- 
fantry in the Crimea was limited to 
two regiments—those of Volhynia 
and Minsk. 

In the beginning of the present 
year, the 17th Division of Infantry 
(6th Corps) marched from Moscow 
to the Crimea, and arrived at their 
destination in the month of 
March or April. Two regiments of 
cavalry, of the Light Division of 
the 6th Corps, also arrived about 
the same period. Of the artillery 
foree which accompanied these 
troops, we have no positive accounts; 
it a however, be reasonably as- 
sumed that the normal proportion 
of one field battery to di infantry 
regiment was not departed from. 

Beyond these, no other military 
forces have been detached from the 
active army, and the remaining di- 
visions and brigades of the nine 
corps of which this is composed are 
so far from the new theatre of 
war, that they cannot be imme- 
diately available for operations in 
the Crimea. It must, however, be 
observed that the reserves of the 4th 
and 5th Corps d’Armée are sta- 
tioned in the governments of Bess- 
arabia, Kherson, and Taurida, and 
that two infantry brigades of these 
reserves—equal to sixteen battalions 
—are concentrated in the neighbour- 
hood of Sevastopol. 

We further assume that the two 
battalions of Inward Guard belong- 
ing to the government of Taurida 
have been mobilized; though this 
assumption is purely hypothetical, 
and made to avoid the risk of under- 
rating the enemy’s strength. To 
the above troops must be added 
seven artillery companies, which 
form the permanent garrison of 
Sevastopol, and certain battalions 
of regular Cossack infantry, removed 
this spring, under the protection of 
the British and French fleets, from 
forts on the Black Sea. 

We shall not pretend to know 
the precise location of the forces 
here specified. We can only say 
that they form the corps wit 
which the Allies will have to 
deal—whether in the field or behind 
the walls of Sevastopol. But it may 
be surmised that places like Kertch, 
Theodosia, Perecop, &c., have not 
been entirely neglected, and what- 
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ever garrisons they possess must be 
furnished from the force pow de- 
scribed. 
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The above statements may be 
thus recapitulated, for greater clear- 
ness :— 


RUSSIAN FORCES IN THE CRIMEA.—(A.) Known. 


Infantry.* 
The 1st Brigade of the 14th Infantry Division :— 


Line Regiment No. 27, Volhynia 


o No. 28, Minsk 
The 17th Division of Infantry :— 


Line Regiment No. 33, Moscow 


No. 34, Butirsk 


Light Infantry Regiment No. 33, Borodino... 


” 9 ”? 


No. 34, Tarutin ... 


Cavalry. 
The 2nd Brigade of the 6th Light Division :— 
Hussar Regiment No. 11, Grand Duke Nicolas Maximi- 


” ” 


lianovitch 
No. 12, Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar 


Field Artillery. 


6 Batteries, = 48 Guns 


Garrison Artillery. 


7 Companies, at 150 Men 


ToTaL 


. Gunners Tt 


2,000 
} 


do. 1050 


24,000 


Further :—(B.) Conjectural. 


Reserves bas sm 
Troops from Black Sea 
Inward Guard ... 


ToTaL 
GENERAL TOTAL 


We have not here included the 
Cossack cavalry, of which there are 
four regiments (with one or two light 
batteries), belonging to the Crimea. 
Nor have we thought it necessary to 
add the sailors, dockyard workmen, 
convicts, &c., though it is possible 
that they may be forced to assist in 
manning batteries, &c., at Sevasto- 
pol. The number of ‘sea-soldiers’ 
and others may be, in round num- 
bers, about 20,000. 

As our account differs materially 
from the galvanic and ‘ confidential’ 
statements at present circulating 
in ‘ well-informed quarters,’ it may 
be proper that we should state 


Infantry. 


12,000 
3,000 
1,000 


oo. nape  . aa" 
40,000 of all arms. 

the limitations under which we 
vouch for its correctness—limita- 
tions which arise from the fact 
of a certain time necessarily elaps- 
ing between the events and our 
publication. It is possible that part 
of the garrison of Odessa and part 
of the remainder of the reserves of 
the 4th and 5th Corps have been 
quite recently despatched to the 
Crimea. But this 1s highly impro- 
bable. The garrison of Odessa (in 
=~ of the very natural theory of 
the admirals) has never exceeded 
18,0000r20,000 menofallarms. Now 
considering that an immense French 
and English force, well provided 


* For details as to names of Commanders of Divisions, Brigades, and Regi- 
ments, see Tables of the Russian Army in Fraser for August. We have allowed a 
very high average for the effective of these regiments, as they may be recruited 
from the sailors of the fleet (who are drilled as soldiers) so as to bring the battalions 
well up to a strength of 800 bayonets, and the squadrons to 125 sabres. 
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with transports, was encamped with- 
in twenty-four hours’ steam of that 
city, it is not to be credited that so 
important a garrison, already inade- 
quate to repel a serious attack, was 
moved, en masse, before the arrival 
of fresh troops to supply its place. 
Up to the date of the commencement 
of the evacuation of the Principali- 
ties there were no reserves available 
for such a purpose, and so far from 
the Russian armies on the Danube, 
Sereth, and Dniester, being in a po- 
sition to detach reinforcements to 
the south, one or more regiments 
were actually ordered from Odessa, 
after the ‘bombardment,’ to march to 
the north of Moldavia. As for Prince 
Gorchakof’s main army, it is utterly 
impossible that any large portion of 
it can cross the intervening steppes 
in time to commence operations . 
fore the month of November, when 
campaigning in those regions is out 
of the question. Nor would the 
matter stand otherwise, even if Se- 
vastopol were not six weeks’ or two 
camel march from the Pruth, since 
the enemy’scommander-in-chief has, 
including the forces lately posted on 
the Sereth, but 150,000 effectives at 
his disposal. With these troops, half 
of which are in a state of complete 
disorganization, he must observe the 
lower Danube, so as to prevent Omar 
Pasha passing from the Dobrutcha 
into Bessarabia, capturing Ismail 
and Odessa, and carrying the war 
into the south of Russia,—to say 
nothing of 200,000 Austrians, whose 
attitude is, at least, threatening. 
We maintain, therefore, that if the 
Russian force in the Crimea be in 
excess of the figures above given, 
it is so to an extent of not more 
than 5000 or 6000 men, though 
we believe our statement, as it 
stands, to be in no need of correc- 
tion. Itis hardly worth while ob- 
serving that the reports of ‘fresh 
corps’ arriving at Sevastopol, ‘ from 
the interior of the empire,’ are mere 
fabrications, and that these ‘fresh 
corps’ do not so arrive, chiefly be- 
cause they do not exist. And as a 
sample of the accuracy of the infor- 
mation above obtained by the public 
press respecting the Russian armies, 
we may quote the opinion of a leader 
in the Times, which informed the 
public that there were two divisions 
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of the 6th Corps in the Crimea— 
that these said two divisions were 
90,000 strong—that to them must 
be added the marines of the fleet, 
and the Dockyard battalions—that 
the 18th Division was nine months 
marching from Moscow to Tiflis. 
The facts being, that there was one 
division of the 6th Corps in the 
Crimea—that there are neither 
Dockyard battalions nor marines at 
Sevastopol—that the troops which 
left Moscow in February arrived at 
Tiflis in May. As to the figures 
given, it is clear that if two-thirds of 
a corps amount to 90,000 men, the 
whole corps must amount to 135,000 
men! We have met with many 
astounding estimates of Russian 
paper legions, but never before, or 
after, arithmetic like this. We 
really begin to suspect that ‘Our 
Own Correspondent’ is the Emperor 
Nicolas himself. 

So much has beer written of late 
about the seaward defences of Sevas- 
topol that it is not our intention to 
go into details respecting them. 
And they are at present matters of 
curiosity rather dan of importance, 
for, as far as can be seen, it is likel 
enough that not many shots will 
be fired from any of them. As 
to the land side, the place might 
have been carried last autumn by 
a coup de main, with the means 
then at the disposal of the ad- 
mirals, and the co-operation of a 
few Turkish battalions. No siege- 
train would have been required ; and 
just as Mr. Oliphant walked down 
the main street in 1852, so might 
our marines have walked down it in 
1853. But a great deal has been 
done by Prince Menzikof since last 
autumn. It is surmised that the 
new defences (which, however, were 
determined on long since) consist of 
detached works crowning the emi- 
nences of the hills behind the town. 
These works, which may be regular 
forts, or redoubts, or entrenched 
positions, extend from the battery 
above the Quarantine to the ex- 
tremity of the harbour, and pos- 
sibly to the Careening Bay. Though 
hastily thrown up they may be for- 
midable of their kind, and owing 
to the nature of the ground great 
difficulties may be experienced in 
forming trenches before them. But 
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to call Sevastopol, considering it 
with reference to the land defences, 
the strongest fortress in the world, 
is an idle exaggeration, which is best 
met by the Palmertonic argument— 
‘all nonsense.’ 

In the absence of more detailed 
information, it is useless to speculate 
on the degree of trouble which the 
capture of Sevastopol may offer ot 
the Allied armies operating from 
this side. At the same time we 
must repudiate the notion that it can 
be so taken except by systematic 
siege operations. 

Tt has been laid down as a prin- 
ciple by some authorities that a 
well-appointed besieging army plays, 
of necessity, under certain condi- 
tions, a winning game—viz., when 
their numerical superiority to the 
besieged is in a given ratio (which 
varies according to circumstances) ; 
when they are strong enough to de- 
feat ali attempts to raise the siege; 
when the place is not impregnable 
on account of peculiarities of site. 

Perhaps some further explanations 
on this Rook may not appear, at a 
moment like the present, too tech- 
nical and special for the pages of 
Fraser. We recur, therefore, to 
the well-known fact, that the bas- 
tions and curtains of old military 
architecture do not admit of an 
indefinite resistance to the means 
which modern warfare can direct 
against a front of fortification con- 
structed on that system. The prim- 
ary object of siege operations is to 
silence the fire of the enemy’s artil- 
lery ; and it was shown by Vauban 
and the engineers of his day, that 
the superiority of the attack to the 
defence is so great that the besiegers 
must eventually, in spite of the guns 
of the fortress, be able to advance 
their trenches up to the edge of the 

lacis, and erect their breaching 

atteries within pistol-shot of the 
ramparts. Montalembert proposed 
to abolish the bastion system, and to 
build up tiers of masonry and case- 
mates, from which he expected to be 
able to concentrate an overwhelming 
fire upon the attack. This principle 
has been almost universally adopted 
in Germany; but it is generally con- 
sidered that, whatever advantages 
may have been gained for the de- 
fence by the adoption of this and 
other recent expedients, will be more 
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than neutralized by the improve- 
ments which have made gunnery a 
science, and sapping and mining an 
art. 
Estimates have been given of the 
duration of resistance for a front of 
fortification, and the probable time 
calculated for one or two systems is 
as follows :— 


Vauban’s Ist system 
Montalembert’s system 
German system, double line . 
Imaginary perfect system 


But, for an attack to be successful, 
it must be conducted, as we have 
before observed, en regle; and where 
sieges have failed (except in the in- 
stances where they have been raised 
from external causes), it has been 
owing to the incompetence of their 
commanders, or deficiency of maté- 
riel on the part of the besiegers. 
It is also to be admitted that some 
places are impregnable, for a front 
of fortification may be, from its posi- 
tion, unattackable. But instances of 
this kind are rare; and itis doubtful 
whether any of the great European 
land fortresses could resist the 
science of French and English engi- 
neers. 

These are the views of military 
authorities, and modern history sup- 
ports them. Certain notable in- 
stances seem to militate against the 
principles thus laid down—such as 
the Duke of Wellington's failure at 
Burgos, and in our own day the 
glorious and successful defence of 
Silistria. As to the attempt on the 
castle of Burgos, it should be remem- 
bered, that the British army through- 
out the Peninsular war was totally 
destitute of an efficient siege equip- 
ment, and that it had not more than 
one-third of the proper quantity of 
artillery, and no sappers or miners. 
The number of guns (including how- 
itzers and mortars) proposed by dif- 
ferent authorities for a proper siege- 
train is, taking the mean of several 
estimates, 170. Now, at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, the British army had but 
29 guns ; at St. Sebastian, 63 ; at the 
third siege of Badajos, 56; which 
give a mean for those sieges of 50 
guns. In fact, these ‘sieges’ were 
not sieges at all, but attagues brus- 
quées, necessarily carried on against 
all rule and principle, from the ab- 
sence of anything deserving the 
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name of an engineer organization. 
As to the recent siege of Silistria, it 
is impossible to attribute the tre- 
mendous losses of the Russians to 
any other cause than the vicious 
system adopted by Prince Paskie- 
vitch. There is now no doubt that 
the obstacle from which that general 
retired in despair was a simple earth 
work, open at the gorge, mounting 
but 6 guns. The heavy fire of the 
Russian batteries usually dismounted 
4or 5 of their guns, and storming 
columns, several thousand strong, 
were beaten back by the musketry 
fire of a handful of ill-armed Ar- 
naouts. The successful bravery of 
these heroes is, perhaps, unexampled 
in history; but the disgraceful re- 
pulse of the Russians remains unac- 
countable. Perhaps the true ex- 

lanation must be looked for in St. 
eeeien . It is highly probable 
that the Renee Sides he, 
with all his vices, is a vigorous, 
bustling officer—caused general con- 
fusion by propounding some new- 
fangled devices of his own for the 
benefit of his engineers. 

Assuming, then, as we reasonably 
may, that a really efficient battering 
train has been sent tothe East from 
Toulon and Woolwich, and consider- 
ing what has been said above as to 
the probable strength of Sevastopol, 
and the known forces in garrison in 
the Crimea, there can be no reason 
for doubting that 80,000 good troops 
would, even without the active co- 
operation of a fleet in shelling or 
battering, capture the place by siege 
operations, and that without any very 
heavy loss. 

Our superiority in mere numbers 
would be, we repeat, immense, and 
may be added to, if necessary, by 
reinforcements from England and 
France, and from the Turkish army 
of the Danube. There is, as has 
been already explained, no chance 
of an army coming to attack us 
while the investment proceeds, for 
the only Russian force equal to such 
an undertaking is on the Pruth; 
and we are further of opinion, that, 
if 100,000 Russians did so arrive, 
they would be forthwith defeated, 
and that if the whole military force 
of the empire were, at any later 
period, marched on the Crimea, 
that force would never cross the 
Isthmus of Perecop, if we thought 
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per to occupy that position. 
his last opinion depends upon con- 
siderations the discussion of which 
we shall reserve for another oppor- 
tunity. 

‘We must now beg our readers to 
examine the plan of Sevastopol for 
a moment, and to cross from the 
southern to the northern shore of 
the bay. Here, as on the opposite 
side, are hills, from the summit of 
which you look down into the bat- 
teries below, on to the decks of the 
ships in harbour, and, across the 
water, upon the town and docks, 
So that Marshal St. Arnaud and 
Lord Raglan, if they were to climb 
one of these summits—like Admiral 
Chads at Tolboken lighthouse— 
would have a good view from thence 
of the architecture they are ordered 
to destroy. The question, then, 
arises whether the Generals can 
bring up their heavy guns and mor- 
tars to this commanding line of posi- 
tion, for, if they can, ge the 
labour of a siege may be avoided, 
But the Russians may plant them- 
selves in the ‘old field work,’ 
(which, by the way, if the outline of 
it given on the plans be really drawn 
to scale,is a very considerable affair,) 
although we are told by travellers 
that this was considered untenable ; 
in which case it might be neces- ~ 
sary to dislodge them before com- 
mencing the bombardment. It 
is impossible that, with the limited 
means at his disposal, Prince Men- 
zikof can both defend this position 
and adequately garrison Sevastopol, 
letting alone the rest of the Crimea ; 
so that we are justified in expecting 
that, under any circumstances, an 
in my of any arrangements recently 
made by the Russians, we shall be 
able, if it be desirable, to encamp 
our forces on the hills which form 
the northern boundary of the Bay. 
This done, we have at once a plung- 
ing and raking fire into Fort Con- 
stantine, and the other batteries 
which, from this side, defend the 
entrance to the roads: to which re- 
verse fire no reply could be made, 
unless, indeed, some of the guns + 
the upper tier of the o ite Pau 
Seaeonl Fort N te ay could be 
brought to bear. But this is impro- 
bable, as the batteries were only 
built to command the water. With- 
out entering into further details, we 
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shall mention that a circle drawn 
from the supposed line with a radius 
of a mile and a half would include 
the best part of the town, and all 
the public works, docks, shipping, 
&e. 2,500 yards is too long a 
range for battering walls, but a 
bombardment carried on at that 
distance from a commanding posi- 
tion, must eventually result in the 
annihilation of every stick and stone 
in Sevastopol. 

We say eventually, for an opera- 
tion which looks so easy on paper is 
extremely difficult in practice. It 
appears from the Notes to Jones’ 
Sieges that Landau resisted a bom- 
bardment for eighty, and the small 
fort of Andaye for sixty-eight days, 
though there was scarcely a vestige 
of bomb-proof cover in either of 
them. In 1759, Rodney, with the 
view of burning a few boats, threw 
into Havre, in fifty-two hours, 
19,000shellsand 1150 carcasses, while 
in 1792, 6000 shells and 30,000 hot 
shot were thrown into Lille in 140 
hours without effect. In our expedi- 
tion to Copenhagen in the year 1807, 
6412 shells and 4966 shot were ex- 

nded in three days, and at Flush- 
ing (at the date of the Walcheren 
expedition) 13,000 shot and 4000 
shells were thrown into the town 
from the fleet and land batteries. In 
the present instance, water-carriage 
is fortunately available, so that there 
need be no want of the implements 
of destruction. And the modern 
system of horizontal shell-firing, the 
increased powers given to rockets, 
and the adoption of the Lancaster 
gun, with its astonishing range of 
6000 yards, are so many fresh 
chances in our favour. 

We need not pursue these de- 
tails. What has been said is suffi- 
cient to show the weakness of Sevas- 
topol on this side, and the conse- 
quent probability that our enemies 
have not been idle in endeavouring 
to meet the case of our wishing to 
take advantage of it. 

It would be absurd to speculate 
on the particular scheme of attack 
which will be (or has been) adopted 
by the Allied generals. We Save 
therefore contined ourselves to de- 
monstrating that they are not neces- 
sarily restricted in their choice of 
means—that the capture of Sevas- 
topol may be attempted from the 
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south of the town (which would 
necessitate a regular siege) and that 
its destruction may be attempted by 
a bombardment directed from the 
heights which overlook the harbour 
from the north. Thus the failure 
of either plan would not involve the 
abandonment of the enterprise, es- 
pecially as there would still remain 
the resource of a blockade, by which 
the garrison would be starved into 
submission. 

We do not, however, wish to 
convey that any of these movements 
are easy, or devoid of risk. The 
event of the siege of Silistria shows 
that a powerful army will sometimes 
retire in despair from the walls of a 
weak fortress. And every great 
military operation is necessarily a 
matter of considerable difficulty. 
It was by taking advantage of the 
incorrect notions popularly pre- 
vailing on this head, that certain 
parties, some of whom were labouring 
in Russian interests, contrived, not 
long since, to propagate a general 
belief in the possibility of a French 
army suddenly pouncing down upon 
our shores, without our being pre- 
viously aware that such a step was 
in contemplation. Those who fancy 
that the Ladies of a large corps 
d’armée, with a well-appointed bat- 
tering-train, in a hostile country, can 
be effected, even when no opposition 
is made, without months of previous 
ee should turn to Colonel 

ewis’s Aide Mémoire, or some simi- 
lar work, and run over the lists of 
stores of all kinds required for a 
siege and engineer equipment. Some 
military men have, indeed, not scru- 
pled to avow their conviction that 
an expedition to the Crimea was an 
undertaking too hazardous to be 
attempted. General Macintosh, 
speaking of Sevastopol, says :— 

So late as last year (1853) travellers, 
who, however, were not military men, 
reported that the town was still alto- 
gether open to the land side. Detached 
works may, however, have existed even 
then which escaped their observation ; 
and there is little doubt that since the 
occurrence of war the Russians have been 
busied in extending the defences on that 
side. The landing-places near the Monas- 
tery of St. George are too precipitous to 
be surmounted in the face of a defending 
force prepared for such an attempt; and 
any force landing on the level shore be- 
tween Cape Kherson and Sebastopol 
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would most probably find itself at once 
engaged in a general action, and would 
have to fight for a space large enough to 
encampupon. Iam, therefore, certainly 
of opinion, that a descent made in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Sebastopol, 
even with a strong and well-appointed 
force, especially after so much time has 
been allowed to Russia to erect fortifica- 
tions there—though these may be only 
field-works—and to collect forces for 
their defence, would be a very bold and, 
indeed, hazardous undertaking; and that 
while a subsequent hasty re-embarkation, 
should it occur, without any object hav- 
ing been attained, would in itself be in- 
glorious, a great loss in men and material 
would hardly fail to attend such a re- 
pulse. , 

When we consider the great scale on 
which arrangements must be made for 
attacking even an imperfectly-fortified 
place, the heavy and cumbrous cannon 
and siege-stores which it would be neces- 
sary to land here, the great quantity of 
provisions requisite for the support of 
the besieging corps, to last possibly some 
months, and which must be collected in 
@ secure situation ; and when we take 
into calculation what a large force ought 
also to be kept in front to resist attempts 
to raise the siege; when we consider 
further that the army must land on a 
level shore, commanded at no great dis- 
tance by heights of very considerable 
strength, and that the area where it 
would have to make all its preparations 
is too confined for the operations of so 
large a force as would be required for 
such an attack,—I feel persuaded that 
my view of the subject will be admitted 
to be just by all who have had experience 
in such matters, though it may not meet 
the wishes of many who are too impa- 
tient that a blow should be struck at any 
cost in that direction. 


This may be a croaker’s view of 
the case; but it at any rate answers 
the criticisms of those who would 
have risked the attack at an earlier 
period of the year, and before the 
necessary arrangements were fully 
completed. Whether the prepara- 
tions for this most obvious step 
should not have been commenced 
at least a year ago, is quite another 
matter. At that time, too, as we 
have before said, Sevastopol might 
have been taken with comparative 
ease, and freedom from loss and 
danger. But the discussion of this 
last question involves political argu- 
ment, and we are only concerned, 
for the present, with military consi- 
derations. We think, however, that 
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the future historians of these times, 
looking to the fact that in the sixth 
month of the war an immense Allied 
foree was thrown on to the shores 
of the Crimea, will probably accept 
that result as a proof that extraor- 
dinary exertions were made, during 
the period that preceded the opera- 
tion, by every branch of the militar 
administrations in France, England, 
and Turkey. And if it should appear 
that the commissariat, or any other 
department, was really on the ineffi- 
cient footing which some pretend, 
so much more credit will be given 
to those who have vanquished the 
obstacles which could not fail to 
spring from so unfortunate a fact. 
he blame, if any, will fall on the 
statesmen who were unable to fore- 
see the impending war. And if 
history be just as well as severe, 
her censures will fall less heavily on 
particular ministers than on that 
special phase of the English mind 
which makes our nation, above every 
other of the civilized world, a con- 
stant victim to the trammels of 
Bureaucracy and Red Tape routine. 
We venture these remarks, be- 
cause we think that there is a general 
disposition abroad to carp and cri- 
ticise on very inadequate grounds, 
and to find fault inthe wrong quarter. 
No doubt the running fire of abuse 
of the Premier which has been kept 
up for the last six months from the 
columns of almost every newspaper 
in the three kingdoms, has not been 
without its good effects. It has 
demonstrated that the country would 
be content with no half-measures, 
and strengthened the position of 
those whose antecedents point them 
out as the men to propose and carry 
out a course of vigorous action. But 
when the Press pursues the generals 
and admirals who command our 
forces with anonymous accusations, 
and brands them with incapacity, 
when it so happens that the means 
at their disposal do not enable them 
to strike a crushing blow—when it 
wilfully ignores the existence of an 
Admiralty and a Horse Guards— 
then it descends from the proud 
eminence occupied by the common- 
wealth’s Censor, to the low arts and 
disgraceful calling of the public 
pander. 
How far some of the assertions of 
‘Our Own Correspondent’ may be 
AA 
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founded on fact, we do not here in- 
quire. Some of these gentlemen, 
who are presumably members of the 
fourth estate, failing in their endea- 
vours to extract from brigadiers and 
generals of division the programme 
of the intended operations of the 
allied armies, forthwith vented their 
_— on these officers by abusing 
the military arrangements at Varna. 
Their chief accusations were as fol- 
low :—‘There is no cavalry, and 
when it comes, it cannot be disem- 
barked, because there are no flat- 
bottomed boats ;—there is very little 
artillery, and what there is, consists 
of nothing but six-pounder bat- 
teries ;—there is no commissariat, 
no hospital, no chaplain, no cham- 
pagne, no siege-train, no means of 
transport, no tea, no porter, no Minié 
rifles ;—the newspaper correspon- 
dents are to be expelled the camp ;— 
the names of the streets are not 
painted in the Zouave’s fashion ;— 
the engineers’ tools are blunt and 
useless ;—Lord Raglan wont allow 
the Duke of Cambridge to have a 
day’s work with the pontoons, for 
fear they should get wet, and Sir 
George Brown flatly refused this 
morning to tell me the destination 
of the expedition.’ If half these 
harrowing revelations have any re- 
ference to facts, we shall of course 
be soundly thrashed by the Russians. 
But it is just possible that they are 
only the very natural grumblings of 
individuals who miss their cutlets and 
claret, get laughed at for not know- 
ing a gabion- from a gun-boat, and 
give endless trouble to no end of 
people, by asking all manner of silly 
uestions, whereby they entail on 
themselves a considerable amount of 
snubbing. At the same time, we do 
not deny that there may be points 
in which there is much room for im- 
provement, and we therefore think 
that the publication of all this gossip 
performs a function of considerable 
utility. It may have slight influence 
in compelling red tapists to adopt 
reforms, but it warns the authorities 
both at home and abroad that their 
proceedings are narrowly watched, 
and that abuses will not be perpe- 
trated with impunity. 
We are thus naturally led to that 
vexed subject which has been so 
loudly =a vehemently argued upon 


by the parties personally interested, 
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in the reversal of & decision reported 
to have been taken Marshal St. 
Arnaud and Lord Raglan. The 
commanders-in-chief of the French 
and British armies have, we are told, 
determined to refuse to newspaper 
correspondents the permission to 
accompany the allied forces to the 
scenes of active operations, and fur- 
ther informed such officers as are 
presumed to be in connexion with 
the public press that they must re- 
nounce either the sword or the pen. 
In the adoption of this rule, Omar 
Pasha has, it is added, been invited 
to concur. The motives for the ex- 
ercise and evasion of the prohibition 
are so strong that one hardly expects 
either generals or writers to yield 
without a struggle. The soldier 
takes the reasonable ground that 
what is news to the public is also in- 
formation to the enemy, and that so 
much of the success in war as de- 
pends on the due preservation of the 
secrets of an intended campaign 
must be completely compromised by 
the presence of a number of friendly 
spies, each eager to outdo his neigh- 
bour in transmitting information to 
Paris and London—that is, to Peters- 
burg and Warsaw—of the details 
of the operations resolved on. It 
is also probable that there are, in 
the Ottoman, French, and British ar- 
mies, many military men to whom a 
newspaper is an abomination, and 
that amongst our own officers in 
particular, many of those wise cen- 
turions who, to judge of the efficiency 
of a grenadier, inspect his dress- 
ing-case, and not his cartouch-box, 
—many of those learned tribunes 
who teach how sweet and decorous 
a thing it is for a man to be choked 
in the embrace of a leathern stock, 
and dressed with a head-piece which 
will insure him a hug of welcome 
from the bears of the northern 
woods,—many of them, we say, pro- 
bably consider that the base public 
has no other function but that of 
handing over the cash required by 
the Piper for the payment of that 
well-known officer’s current ex- 


penses. 
On the side, again, of this ‘ base 
ublic,’ it is maintained that 


yovernment never receives de- 
spatches from the seat of war, and 
is itself indebted to the newspapers 
for the information it requires, and 
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that if private enterprise be for- 
bidden to remedy the Saidenas: the 
result will be that the said ‘base 
public’ must petition that exact re- 
porter General-Adjutant Baron 
Osten Sacken the First, to furnish 
them with special bulletins of the 
operations of Admirals Hamelin 
and Dundas, and Generals Raglan 
and Canrobert, while Lt.-General 
Rassakowsky will be requested to 
supply the corresponding data as to 
the Baltic fleetandarmy. To which 
‘ Our Own Correspondent’ adds, that 
by his assistance the tax-payer who 
has paid a good price is enabled to 
judge whether the Government is 
supplying him with a good article, 
in return for money advanced—that 
implicit reliance may be placed on 
his accounts—that if he is gagged, 
the liberty of the press is destroyed, 
and a ‘sheet anchor’ of the British 
constitution tampered with. 

We must ave that we can see 
very little force in any of these 
arguments. Whoever has taken the 
trouble to compare newspaper state- 
ments as regards intended opera- 
tions, with the actual course of 
events, will have convinced himself 
that Prince Paskievitch and the 
Emperor Nicolas must be worse 
than demented if they pay the 
smallest attention to the avalanche 
of speculations daily printed for the 
amusement of usall. That a large 
army is brought to Varna from 
England and France,—that it looks 
in, en route, at Gibraltar, Malta, 
Gallipoli, and Scutari,—that enemy’s 
ships cruise in the Baltic and the 
Black Seas,—that the Arrow's 
guns carry more than three miles— 
general facts of this kind cannot, in 
an age of steam and galvanism, be 
burked, and kept out of sight of the 
Russians. In spite of all precautions, 
such facts must transpire. As to 
matters of military detail, it is idle 
to suppose that any sane soldier 
would move a single percussion-ca 
on the strength of stale on dits an 
vague conjectures. 

This is not the place to explain 
the real state of the case. We shall 
only say, generally, that those who 
are aware of the reckless manner in 
which items of foreign news are 
often manufactured, and of the com- 
plete absence of foundation and 
guarantee for the facts ingeniously 
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put forward as ‘confidentially’ as- 
certained, so far from feeling 
astonished that so little reliance can 
be placed upon newspaper state- 
ments, (and so much less on the 
English than on the Foreign press,) 
will rather wonder that this lottery 
of intelligence should ever contain a 
single prize. 

As to Our Own Correspondents 
with the Forces, most of them 
amuse, but few are competent to 
instruct the public. But the 
English nation is of all others the 
one most addicted to the affecta- 
tions of mystery and diplomacy. 
For every official report published 
by our Government, the Russians 
publish a dozen—rubbish very 
possibly, but stillinformation. Now 
when we are at war, we want to 
talk, and criticise, and advise, and 
grumble, and fight all our battles 
much better than the Admirals and 
Generals, and what is still more 
important, to boast beforehand. 
We boast far more than the Rus- 
sians, and we must have food for 
our talking and boasting, which 
food can only be furnished by Our 
Own Correspondent. 

This gentleman, we say, then, can 
dono harm. The good that he does 
may be small, and our opinion of 
the accuracy of the details of his 
intelligence has been expressed. 
For all that, as he is an element of an 
institution without which we should 
speedily fall into barbarism and 
bondage, we trust that the country 
will not submit in this matter to 
the dictation of a military tribunal, 
if any such be attempted. ‘Our 
Own Correspondent’ is, in some sort, 
the representative of the English 
people, sent to report to us the 
Dison of our military and naval 
servants. For ourselves, as we 
shall be the last to attach any weight 
to the accounts of those of them 
who may overstep the limits of 
simple description, so we are the 
first to stand up for the rights of 
‘our members for the Crimea.’ 

Looking to the exceptional, poli- 
tical, and strategical importance of 
Sevastopol, it is not too much to 
assert, that if we except a few of the 
great battles of the world—which 
moreover were commonly preceded 
by years of preparation and long 
campaigns—never before have suc 
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vast interests depended on the 
issue of a single blow. Setting 
apart the money-value of the Rus- 
sian Black Sea tleet—forgetting the 
millions which have been absorbed 
in the construction of the docks, 
batteries, and storehouses—there is 
left a remainder which has some- 
thing more than a mere material 
significance, for in the stronghold of 
the Crimea is to be found the secret 
of the prestige of Russia in the 
West and in the East. Recent 
events have, it is true, demonstrated 
that the navy which in time of peace 
so bravely sweeps the Euxine, at 
the first whiff of smoke from a foe, 
places itself on the peace establish- 
ment; but such a fact does not 
shake the stability of the walls of 
Sevastopol, and a harbour which, 
situated as it is in a commanding 
oe shelters a fleet of eighteen 
ine-of-battle ships, and demands the 
constant presence of a large blockad- 
ing force, is even now a source of 
great negative means of offence. 

If the first half-year of the war 
with England and France be marked 
by the loss of Sevastopol, the event 
may be quoted by some as simply 


showing that the Emperor Nicolas— 
that stupendous sovereign who has 
amused himself for five-and-twenty 
years by driving about shams in a 
‘gig of respectability’—had located 
in the Crimea the most impertinent 


of his manifold impostures. This 
may be so: observing men may have 
long since arrived at a like conclu- 
sion. But Sevastopol was not meant 
to be quoted in London and Paris— 
where the mind thinks—in proof 
that the might of Russia was irre- 
sistible, and the doom of Turkey not 
to be staved off by the squadrons 
of England and France. It was 
intended to form a false premiss in 
the logic of Turecoman chiefs, Prus- 
sian kings, Circassian beys, and 
Khivan khans. When, therefore, 
this flourish of military rhetoric shall 
have been levelledtotheground,when 
it is seen that a power which affects 
the airs of universal rule— which 
usurps the nod of resistless force—is 

owerless to save the most precious 
jewel in her possession, though she 
has long been expecting the blow 
that strikes it from her grasp; when 
this is done—when Sevastovol is 
once more the harmless harbour, 
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with nothing to be dreaded by 
mariners but the shade of the cruel 
Iphigenia—so surely shall the whole 
fabric of Russian prestige fade 
out of view. A great sea-fight, a 
naval bombardment, even if achiev- 
ing the same practical result, would 
produce far less moral effect than an 
operation on the dry land, where the 
enemy is parading paper armies of 
two millions of men. 

Such is the loss to Russia when 
her stronghold falls; and this loss 
is the measure of our expected gain. 
To the Allies, on the other hand— 
to England more especially—a re- 
treat from the walls of Sevastopol 
(if patriotism can contemplate the 
calamity,) would involve conse- 
quences most disastrous to our 
fame and influence. Yet, in spite 
of the proverbial obstacles which 
impede the energetic action of 
armed coalitions—in spite of the 
insidious attempts of those who play 
the game of Russia—whether they 
be subterraneous spies, mediocre 
statesmen, or tipsy potentates—we 
may venture to anticipate, for the 
first campaign of St. Arnaud and 
Raglan, a result as triumphant as 
that which has been elsewhere 
achieved by the genius of Omar 
Pasha and the courage of his admi- 
rable soldiers. Looking to material 
considerations, the balance inclines 
in our favour. The descent on the 
Crimea has been prepared on ascale 
which, if compared with expeditions 
of a similar nature, must be pro- 
nounced to be without parallel in the 
history of modern military achiev 
ments. The numerical strength of 
the allied forces is fully adequate to 
the undertaking proposed, and there 
is no reason for supposing that the 
generals will be shackled by the 
want of proper means and appli- 
ances, or thwarted by the yelps and 
howls of domestic faction. It is 
improbable, we think, that the Bri- 
tish and French commanders should 
have to struggle with the class of 
wants and hindrances which spring 
from the ignorance and impotence 
of an incompetent administration of 
the War Senavtmnate, and which 
Wellington found, in his Peninsular 
campaign, at least as formidable a 
foe as the troops of his gallant 
enemy. And setting aside our na- 
tural military superiority—which we 
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will assert, without fear of contra- 
diction, to be immense—we have all 
the advantages conferred on us by 
the position we have so long occu- 
pied as the vanguard of the civiliza- 
tion of the world. When we state 
that the Russian army is not yet 
entirely supplied with percussion 
muskets, we indicate one of the 
points which lead us to believe that 
such troops as the Chasseurs de 
Vincennes and the Coldstream 
Guards are to the men of the regi- 
ments of Borodino and Minsk, what 
the sailors of the Napoléon and 
Agamemnon are to the ‘ sea-soldiers’ 
of” the Selaphael and the Uriel. 
And, looking to the events and issue 
of Prince Paskievitch’s late cam- 
paign, it is difficult to see to what 
military gifts besides courage and 
endurance the Russian officers and 
privates can lay claim. The repeated 
obliviousness of the alphabets of 
strategy and tactics; the disastrous 
failure of an army of 50,000 bayo- 
nets, which was repulsed in repeated 
attacks upon a fléche; the futile 
attempts to imitate the more refined 
operations of skilled warfare, and 
the suicidal slaughter which followed; 


the reckless exposure of human life 
without reference to the chances of 
defeat or success ;—in all this there 
may be bravery and devotion, but 
the system is the science of igno- 


rance. Such a system, even though 
the allied generals may not have 
inherited the mantle of Napoleon 
and Wellington, will hardly be imi- 
tated by the invaders of the Crimea. 

We think it, then, reasonable to 
assume, and that without unduly 
depreciating the enemy, that the 
Frenchman and Englishman is a 
sounder fighting machine than the 
Russian, better prepared for war, 
and likely to be better led. 

Passing to another element of the 
comparison, we may say that on 
neither side do we find commanders 
whose antecedents are in themselves 
guarantees of any particular result. 
There is no man living but Omar 
Pasha of whom it can be said with 
confidence that he is competent to 
manage an army of a hundred thou- 
sand men. There are, doubtless, 
great soldiers in embryo—in Russia, 
ossibly; in England, probably; in 
‘rance, certainly—but they are as 
yet unknown to fame. On this 
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head, therefore, the balance is soon 
struck; unless, indeed, it should 
seem fit to that modest monarch, the 
Emperor Nicolas, himself to march 
with his hosts to the defence of the 
orthodox faith. Such a step might 
bring matters to a speedy issue. 
The genius of this proud sovereign, 
who is pleased to direct from a Sie. 
tant zone of his dominions the most 
minute details of the operations to 
be followed in the far south—who 
himself ordains the angle at which 
every spur and helmet in the empire 
shall be worn—might, if brought to 
bear against pagans, achieve un- 
heard-of results. If his Imperial 
Majesty, flushed with the victories 
of the Champ de Mars, were to con- 
descend to appear in person at the 
head of his forces in the Crimea, 
the Allied generals would be appalled 
by the evolutions which he would 
cause to be executed. Nicolas the 
Great, as is known from the yearly 
experience of the mancuvres of 
Krasnoe Selo, is mighty in war. 
His army allows itself to be sur- 
prised, for the purpose of inflicting 
a severer correction on the foe; his 
cavalry does not pursue a beaten 
corps, that it may rest after its fa- 
tigues ; his artillery roams about in 
perilous positions, that the antagonist 
may capture it without a blow. 
Against such astute devices St. Ar- 
naud and Raglan might, we own, 
struggle in vain. Let us pray, then, 
that the Slavonian Mars may not 
draw the sword in person; but, 
basking in the reputation he has 
gained for truth, for moderation, 
for magnanimity, content himself 
with telescopic scrutinies of hostile 
fleets, and musical thanksgivings for 
the favours rained by Heaven upon 
his hordes of Orthodoxy. 

Apart, then, from the possible 
personal interference of the great 
Tartar strategist, we may be per- 
mitted to anticipate, and that with- 
out incurring the charge of presump- 
tion, a favourable issue to our first 
campaign. Some may say, too, that 
the justice of our cause 1s an addi- 
tional guarantee of success. But 
theological illustrations of political 
transactions should be received with 
great caution; and the sceptical re- 
mark of Marshal Saxe, that his ad- 
versary might take Providence if he 
himself might only have 100,000 
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men, expresses an historic fact. The 
fortune of war has often run against 
the Right: between Leonidas and 
Kossuth, the victims of lawless ag- 

ssion are neither few nor far 
etween. 

Our enemy has in some sort fore- 
stalled us, by monopolizing, for the 
benefit of his orthodox warriors, the 
soldier’s text, In te, Domine, speravi; 
non confundar in aternum! We 
must needs, then, rely upon the 

ood sword of St. Denis and St. 

eorge, who, as we pray, shall 
shortly leave such an imprint of 
their footsteps on the rocks of Se- 
vastopol as may be viewed by future 
generations with the veneration with 
which the ancient Romans looked 
on the hoofmarks of the great twin 
brethren who fought for Rome 
against Tarquin the Tyrant by the 
shores of the Lake Regillus. Often 
have England and France poured 
forth their blood and treasure for a 
paltry and a personal end; and 
sometimes they have been punished 
with well-deserved defeat. We now 
march to battle, not to crush the 
freedom of nations, not to set up or 
pull down some miserable royal 
race, not to repair the diminished 
dignity of a quibbling protocol; 
these were the meaner aims of the 
kings and statesmen by whose am- 
bition we are warned. We go to 
punish falsehood and crime —to 
avenge the violation of the laws 
which bind the states of Europe— 
to fulfil our functions as the high 
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police of civilization: these are the 

grander resolves of an age in which 

oe ower = - rulers is checked 
the might of the le. 

"That this resolve will e at length 
attained—come what will, cost what 
it may—is guaranteed by the unani- 
mous voice with which the people 
of England and France a or 
vengeance on the marauder who has 
intruded upon the civilized world ; 
by the splendid talents and fixed 
purpose of the Third Napoleon ; by 
the presence in our councils of men 
who hate barbarism and oppression, 
with the noble scorn of Palmerston 
and Russell. How strange that a 
position of such unwonted grandeur 
should have been almost powerless 
to rouse a single spark of enthu- 
siasm, to inspire one little word of 
eloquence to a generation of legisla- 
tors brought up at the feet of Pitt 
and Peel. Stranger still it is that 
the care of drains and dungeons 
should still waste the energies of 
the man whose ardour would quickly 
inflame every soldier and sailor of 
the Triple ‘Alliance with a double 
determination to conquer or die; the 
sound of whose dreaded name would 
alone shake the battlements of 
Cronstat and Sevastopol. But 
England has this one consolation 
against an evil day—that she has 
yet as many in reserve who can 
enable her to realize the latest and 
noble boast, worthy the lips of 
Chatham and of Cromwell, ‘ I care 
not who stands aloof!’ 
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THE LAY OF TARQUINIUS PRISCUS. 
Livy.—1. 34. 


GENTLE knight, with his ladye bright, 
All at the close of day, 
O’er Cere’s plain, with loosened rein, 
Were wending their lonely way. 


The dame was the Ladye Tanaquil, 
Of old Etruria’s blood was she ; 

But Sir Tarquin came of a Grecian name, 
From Corinth, far beyond the sea. 


*Neath sultry sky, o’er sandy plain, 
Their steeds have onward pressed ; 

Right glad will be their steeds again 
Their weary feet to rest. 


But little recked they, of the toilsome way; 
Of plain or sultry sky; 

For Janiculum’s height, in the fading light, 
Uprose before them nigh. 


And sandy ways, and scorching rays 
Were better to abide; 

Than the taunts which rung from the gibing tongue 
Of old Etruria’s pride. 


With scornful words those Tuscan lords 
Chafed sore that noble pair ; 

For they said it was shame that a Tuscan dame 
A stranger’s lot should share. 


Uprose in wrath that Tuscan dame, 
With eye and tongue of fire ; 
‘The child, I trow, of a Lucumo, 
* Will ne’er disgrace her sire.’ 


‘Forth let us fare, nor tamely bear 
‘ This daily load of blame; 

‘ The day shall come, when the exile’s home 
‘ Will turn their pride to shame. 


* You upstart lords, th’ injurious words 
‘ Of gibing tongues shall rue : 

‘ And vengeance born of bitterest scorn 
‘ Etruria’s pride subdue.’ 


And, therefore, old Tarquinii 
They have left for evermore; 
In youthful Rome they will seek a home 
y yellow Tiber’s shore. 


The sun was pale, for a misty veil 
Across his orb was gathering ; 

And a dusky cloud, like a funeral shroud, 
His slanting beams o’ershadowing. 


Yet darker still that veil doth grow, 

More threatening still the cloud’s dark form ; 
Ride on, ride on, Sir Knight, or thou 

Wilt scarce prevent the coming storm. 
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The knight urged on his steeds dismayed, 
The ladye drew her mantle round ; 

While distant lightnings fitful played, 
And distant thunders shook the ground. 


With a sudden flash the sky grew red; 
Lo! from the fissure swikt Seema 

An eagle has borne from Sir Tarquin’s head 
His Tuscan bonnet, o’er him bending. 


A moment, o’er him, in his beak 
His prize the royal plunderer bore; 
Then straight soplaced it with a shriek, 
And soaring high, was seen no more. 


At that strange passage marvelling, 
Sir Tarquin gazed in fear ; 

As if the eagle’s hovering 

Still sounded in his ear. 


Then out and spake that ladye bright— 
‘ My gracious lord, thy fears remove, 
‘ This riddle, if I read aright, 
‘ A glorious riddle to thee will prove. 


‘ Henceforth, methinks, shall glorious Rome 
‘Be made to thee thy Tarquin town ; 
‘The Tuscan exile a king become, 
‘The Tuscan bonnet prove a crown.’ 


Still musing what that sign might be, 

Through Rome’s wide gate they passed along ; 
Few marked the strangers as they rode, 

Few greeted them amid the throng. 


In Rome’s wide town they sate them down ; 
In Rome, the city of the free ; 

Of old Etruria reckless grown, 
Or Corinth, home beyond the sea. 


Years rolled away; the Tuscan grew 
In rank and riches more and more; 
Yet little recked Sir Tarquin, who 
Should wear the crown which Ancus wore. 


Not so the Ladye Tanaquil, 
She to her purpose true remained ; 

The visionary crown seemed still 

To hang before her, unattained. 


* Death has old Ancus ta’en at last; 
Why, then, should yonder beardless boy 
Receive the crown that would sit more fast 
On brows more worthy to enjoy ?’ 


The ladye spake; Sir Tarquin heard 
The counsel of his wise ladye ; 

And with many a soft and glozing word, 
Besought that his the crown might be. 


The crown he wins, the crown he wears, 
He sits him down on Ancus’ throne ; 

Its meaning now the riddle bears : 

The Tuscan bonnet has proved a crown. 
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